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CHAPTER I. 

IX WHICH THERE IS MORE ALE KHAN ARGUMENT. 

It was on a blusterous windy night in the early part of 
November, 1812, that three men were on the high road 
near to the little Tillage of Grassford, in the south of 
Devonshire. The moon was nearly at the full, but the 
wild scud, and occasionally the more opaque clouds, passed 
over it in such rapid succession, that it was rarely, and 
but for a moment or two, that the landscape was thrown 
into light and shadow; and the wind, which was keen 
and piercing, bent and waved the leafless branches of the 
trees which were ranged along the hedge-rows, between 
which the road had been formed. 

The three individuals to whom we have referred ap- 
peared all of them to have been indulging too freely in the 
ale which was sold at the public-house about half a mile from 
the village, and from which they had just departed. Two 
of them, however, comparatively speaking, sober, were as- 
sisting home, by their joint efforts, the third, who, sup- 
ported between them, could with difficulty use his legs. 
Thus did they continue on ; the two swayed first on the 
one side of the road, and then on the other, by the weight 
of the third, whom they almost carried between them. At 
last they arrived at a bridge built over one of those im- 
petuous streams so common in the county, when, as if by 
mutual understanding, for it was without speaking, the 
tiro more sober deposited the body of the third against the 
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parapet of the bridge, and then for some time were silently 
occupied in recovering their breath. One of the two who 
remained leaning on the parapet by the side of their almost 
lifeless companion was a man of about forty years of age, 
tall and slender, dressed in a worn-out black coat, and a 
pair of trousers much too short for him, the original colour 
of which it would have been difficult to have surmised ; a 
sort of clerical hat, equally the worse for wear, was on 
his head. Although his habiliments were mean, still there 
was something about his appearance which told of better 
days, and of having moved in a different sphere in society, 
and such had been the case. Some years before he had 
been the head of a grammar-school, with a comfortable 
income ; but a habit of drinking had been his ruin, and 
he was now the preceptor of the village of Grassford, and 
gained his livelihood by instructing the children of tile 
cottagers for the small modicum of two pence a head per 
week. This unfortunate propensity to liquor remained 
with him ; and he no sooner received his weekly stipend 
than he hastened to drown his cares, and the recollection 
of liis former position, at the ale-house which they had just 
quitted. The second personage whom we shall introduce 
was not of a corresponding height with the other : he was 
broad, square-chested, and short—dressed in knee-breeches, 
leggings, and laced boots — his coat being of a thick fustian, 
and cut short like a shooting jacket ; his profession was 
that of a pedlar. 

"It's odd to me/' said the pedlar, at last breaking 
silence, as he looked down upon the drunken man who 
laid at his feet, u why ale should take a man off bis legs ; 
they say that liquor gets into the head, not the feet." 

" Well," replied the> schoolmaster, who was much more 
inebriated than the pedlar; "there's argument even in 
that ; and, you see, the perpendicular deviation must arise 
from the head being too heavy, that's clear ; and then, 
you see, the feet, from the centre of gravity being de- 
stroyed, become too light ; and if you put that and that 
together, why, a man can't stand — you understand my de- 
monstration ! " 

" It woe heavy wet, that ale, and so I suppose it's •& 
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oght/ 1 replied the pedlar ; " but still ale an't poured into 
the head or into the feet of a man, but into the internal!, 
which are right in the middle of a man ; so, how do you 
make out your case, Mr. Furneas ? " 

" Why, Byres, you talk of the residuum." 

"Never said a word about it; and, as I stand here, 
never even heard the word before." 

" Perhaps not ; the residuum is, you see, Byres, what is 
left." 

" If that's residguim, I didn't mean to say a word about 
it ; there was none left, for you drained the pot." 

" Good Byres, you have never been to college, that's 
dear. Now, observe, when a man pours down into his 
stomach a certain quantity of liquor, the spirituous or 
lighter part ascends to his head, and that makes his bead 
heavy. Do you understand ? " 

<c No ; what's light can't make things heavy." 

"Can't it? — you know nothing about the matter. 
Have you not a proof before you ? " replied the school- 
master, reeling, and catching hold of the parapet for gup- 
port ; " Look at that unfortunate man, who has yielded to 
excess." 

<c Very true ; I see that he's drunk, but I want to know 
how it is that he got drunk ? " 

« By drinking." 

« That I knew before." 

" Then why ask any more questions? Had we not 
better proceed, and take him home to his expectant and 
unhappy wife ? 'Tis a sad, sad thing, that a man should 
( put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains.' " 

« Half a pint will do that with Rushbrook," replied the 
pedlar ; " they say that he was wounded on his head, and 
that half his brains are gone already, and that's why he 
has a pension." 

" Yes, seventeen pounds a-year ; paid quarterly, with- 
out deduction, and only to walk four miles to get it," re- 
plied Furness ; " yet how misplaced is the liberality on the 
part of the government. Does he work ? No ; he does 
nothing but drink and lie in bed all day, while I must be up 
early and remain late, teaching the young idea at two-pence 
b 2 
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per week. Friend Byres, ' mercy is not itself which oft looks 
so.' Now, it is my opinion that it would he a kindness to 
this poor wretch if we were to toss him, as he now is, 
over the bridge into the rushing stream — it would end all 
his troubles." 

"And save us the trouble of getting him home/' replied 
Byres, who determined to humour his more inebriated 
companion. " Well, Mr. Furness, I've no objection. Why 
should he live ? Is he not a sinecurist — one of the locusts 
who fatten on the sweat and blood of the people, as the 
Sunday paper says ? don't you remember my reading it 
this morning ? " 

" Very true, Master Furness ; what d'ye say then ? 
shall we over with him ? " 

€€ We must think a little/' replied the schoolmaster, 
who put his hand up to his chin, and remained silent for a 
minute or two. " No/' resumed he at last ; " on second 
thoughts I cannot do it. He halves his beer with me. No 
pension — no beer, that's a self-evident proposition and 
conclusion. It were ingratitude on my part, and I cannot 
consent to your proposal/' continued the schoolmaster; 
xe nay, more, I will defend him against your murderous 
intentions to the very last." 

" Why, Master Furness, you must be somewhat the 
worse for liquor yourself ; it was your proposal to throw 
him over the bridge, not mine." 

ts Take care what you say," replied the schoolmaster ; 
s( would you accuse me of murder, or intent to murder." 

€e No, not by no means — only you proposed heaving 
him over the bridge ; I will say that." 

€< Friend Byres, it's my opinion you'll say any thing but 
your prayers; but in your present state I overlook it. 
Let us go on, or I shall have two men to carry home in- 
stead of one. Come, now, take one of his arms, while I 
take the other, and raise him up. It is but a quarter of a 
mile to the cottage." 

Byres, who, as we observed, was by far the most sober 
of the two, did not think it worth while to reply to the 
pedagogue. After a few staggers on the part of the latter, 
their comrade was raised up and led away between them. 
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The dranken man. appeared to be so far aware of what 
was going on that he moved his legs mechanically, and in 
a short time they arrived at the cottage door, which the 
pedagogue struck with his fist so as to make it rattle on its 
hinges. The door was opened by a tall handsome woman, 
holding a candle in her hand. 

" I thought so," said she, shaking her head ; " the old 
story; now he will be ill all night, and not get up till 
noon. What a weary life it is with a drunken husband. 
Bring him in, and thank you kindly for your trouble." 

" It has been hard work and hot work," observed the 
schoolmaster, sitting down in a chair, after they had placed 
their comrade on the bed. 

" Indeed, and it must be/' replied the wife. " Will 
you have a drop of small beer, Mr. Furness ? " 

" Yes, if you please, and so will Mr. Byres, too. What 
a pity it is your good man will not keep to small beer." 

€i Yes, indeed," replied the wife, who went into the back 
premises, and soon returned with a quart mug of beer. 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and then 
handed it to the pedlar. 

" And my little friend Joey, fast asleep, 111 warrant" 

" Yes, poor child, and so should I have been by this 
time ; the clock has gone twelve." 

« Well, Mrs. Rushbrook, I wish you a good night. 
Come, Mr. Byres, Mrs. Rushbrook must want to be in 
bed." 

" Good night, Mr. Furness, and good night, sir, and 
many thanks." 

The schoolmaster and pedlar quitted the cottage. Mrs. 
Rushbrook, after having watched them for a minute, care- 
fully closed the door. 

" They're gone now," said she, as she returned to her 
husband. 

What would have created much astonishment could any 
body else have witnessed it, as soon as his wife had spoken, 
Rushbrook immediately sprung upon his feet, a fine-looking 
man, six feet in height, very erect in His bearing, — and 
proved to be perfectly sober. 

" Jane, my dear," said he, " there never was such a 
B 3 
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light : but I mutt be quick, and lose no time. Is my gun 
ready?" 

" Every thing's ready ; Joey is lying down on his bed, 
but all ready dresaed, and he awakes in a minute." 

" Call him, then, for there is no time to lose. That 
drunken fool, Furness, proposed throwing me over the 
bridge. It was lucky for them that they did not try it, or 
I should have been obliged to settle them both, that they 
might tell no tales. Where's Mum ? " 

" In the wash-house* 111 bring him and Joey directly/' 

The wife left the room, while Bushbrook took down his 
gun and ammunition, and prepared himself for his expe- 
dition. In a minute or two a shepherd's dog, which had 
been released from the wash-house, made his appearance, 
and quietly laid down close to his master's feet ; it was 
toon followed by Mrs. R., accompanied by Joey, a thin, 
meagre-looking boy, of about twelve years old, very small 
for his age, but apparently as active as a cat, and with 
energy corresponding. No one would have thought he 
had been roused from his sleep ; there was no yawning or 
weariness of motion — on the contrary, his large eye was 
as bright as an eagle's, as he quietly, although quickly, 
provided himself with a sack, which he threw oyer his 
shoulders, and a coil of line, which he held in his hand, 
waiting until his father was ready to start. The wife put 
out the lights, softly opened the cottage door, looked well 
round, and then returned to her husband, who, giving a 
low whisde, as a summons to Joey and the dog, walked out 
of the door. Not a word was spoken — the door was softly 
that to — and die trio crept stealthily away. 
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CHAPTER IL 

IV WHICH THX BBBO OF THB TALK IS FOMIALLY IMTEODUCBBU 

Before we proceed with our narrative, perhaps it will be 
better to explain what may appear very strange to the 
reader. Joseph Rushbrook, who has just left the cottage 
with his son and his dog, was born in the Tillage in which 
he was then residing. Daring his younger days, some forty 
years previous to his present introduction to the reader, 
the law was not so severe, or the measures taken against 
poachers so strong as they were at the period of which we 
write. In his youth he had been very fond of carrying a 
gun — as his father had been before him —-but he never 
was discovered; and after having poached for many years, 
and gained a perfect knowledge of the country for miles 
round, he was persuaded, in a fit of semi-intoxication, at 
a neighbouring fair, to enlist in a marching regiment He 
had not been more than three months at the depot when he 
was ordered out to India, where he remained eleven years 
before he was recalled. He had scarcely been six months 
in England, when the exigency of the war demanded the 
services of the regiment in the Mediterranean, where he re* 
mained for twelve years, and having received a severe wound 
in the head, he was then pensioned off and discharged. 
He resolved to return to his native village, and settle down 
quietly, hoping by moderate labour and his pension to gain 
a comfortable living. On his return he was hardly known ; 
many had emigrated to a foreign cHme ; many had been 
transported for offences against the laws, particularly for 
the offence of poaching ; and as most of his former allies 
had been so employed, he found himself almost a stranger 
where he expected to meet with friends. The property 
also about the village had changed hands. People recol- 
lected Squire So and So, and the Baronet, but now their 
lands were held by wealthy manufacturers or retired mer- 
chants. All was new to Joe Rushbrook, and he felt him- 
self anywhere but at home. Jane Ashley, a very beautiful 
b 4 
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young woman, who was in service at the Hall, the man- 
sion appertaining to the adjacent property, and the 
daughter of one of his earliest friends, who had been trans- 
ported for poaching, was almost the only one who could 
talk to him after his absence of twenty-four years ; not 
that she knew the people at the time, for she was then an 
infant, but she had grown up with them after Joe Had 
left, and could narrate anecdotes of them, and what had 
been their eventual destinies. Jane having been the daugh- 
ter of a man who had been transported for poaching, was 
to Joe a sort of recommendation, and it ended in his taking 
her for his wife. They had not been long settled in their 
cottage before Joe's former propensities returned ; in fact, 
he could not be idle, he had carried a musket too long, and 
had lived such a life of excitement in the service of his 
country, that he found it impossible to exist without shoot- 
ing at something. All his former love of poaching came 
strong upon him, and his wife, so far from checking him, 
encouraged him in his feelings. The consequence was, that 
two years after his marriage Joe Rushbrook was the most 
determined poacher in the county. Although often sus- 
pected, he had never been detected ; one great cause of this 
was his appearing to be such a drunkard, a plan hit upon 
by his wife, who had observed that drunken men were not 
suspected of being poachers. This scheme had therefore 
been hit upon, and very successfully ; for proving before a 
magistrate that a man was carried home dead drunk and 
speechless at midnight, was quite as good an alibi as could 
be brought forward. Joe Rushbrook had, therefore, the 
credit of being a worthless, drunken fellow, who lived upon 
his pension and what his wife could earn ; but no one had 
an idea that he was not only earning his livelihood, but 
laying by money from his successful night labours. Not 
that Joe did not like a drop occasionally — on the contrary, 
he would sometimes drink freely ; but, generally speaking, 
the wounds in his head were complained of, and he would, 
if the wind was fresh and set in the right quarter, contrive 
to be carried home on the night in which he had most 
work to do. Such was the case, as we have represented ia 
the first chapter. 
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Little Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate, will be 
our future hero, was born the first year after marriage, and 
was their only child. He was a quiet, thoughtful, reflec- 
tive boy for his years, and had imbibed his father's love of 
walking out on a dark night to an extraordinary degree : 
it was strange to see how much prudence there was, min- 
gled with the love of adventure, in this lad. True it is, 
his father had trained him early, first to examine the 
snares and conceal the game, which a little shrimp like 
Joey could do, without being suspected to be otherwise 
employed than in picking blackberries. Before he was 
seven years old, Joey could set a springe as well as his 
father, and was well versed in all the mystery and art of 
unlawful taking of game. Indeed, he was very valuable to 
his father, and could do what his father could not have 
ventured upon without exciting suspicion. It was, perhaps, 
from his constant vigils, that the little boy was so small in 
size ; at all events, his diminutive size was the cause of 
there being no suspicion attached to him. Joey went very 
regularly to the day-school of Mr. Furness ; and although 
often up the best part of the night, he was one of the best 
and most diligent of the scholars. No one could have 
supposed that the little fair-haired, quiet-looking boy, who 
was so busy with his books or his writing, could have been 
out half the night on a perilous excursion, for such it was 
at the time we are speaking of. It need hardly be ob- 
served that Joey had learned one important lesson, which, 
was to be silent ; not even Mum, the dog, who could not 
speak, was more secret or more faithful. 

It is astonishing how much the nature and disposition of 
a child may be altered by early tuition. Let a child be 
always with its nurse, even under the guidance of a mother, 
regularly brought up as children usually are, and it will 
continue to be a child, and even childish after childhood 
is gone. But take the same child, put it by degrees in 
situations of peril, requiring thought and observation be- 
yond its years, accustom it to nightly vigils, and to watch- 
ing, and to hold its tongue, and it is astonishing how the 
mind of that child, however much its body may suffer, will 
develop itself so as to meet the demand upon it. Thus 
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it is with lads who are sent early to sea, and thus it was 
with little Joey* He was a man in some points, although 
a child in others. He would play with his companions, 
laugh as loudly as the others, but stall he would never 
breathe a hint of what was his father's employment. He 
went to church every Sunday, as did his father and mo- 
ther; for they considered that poaching was no crime, 
although punished as such by the laws ; and he, of course, 
considered it no crime, as he only did what his father and 
mother wished. Let it not be thought, therefore, that the 
morals of our little hero were affected by his father's pro- 
fession, for such was not the case. 

Haying entered into this necessary explanation, we will 
now proceed. No band of North American Indians could 
have observed a better trail than that kept by our little 
party. Rushbrook walked first, followed by our hero and 
the dog Mum. Not a word was spoken ; they continued 
their route over grass-lands and ploughed fields, keeping 
in the shade of the hedge-rows : if Rushbrook stopped for 
a while to reconnoitre, so did Joey, and so did Mum, at 
their relative distances, until the march was resumed. For 
three miles and a half did they thus continue, until they 
arrived at a thick cover. The wind whistled through the 
branches of the bare trees, chiefly oak and ash ; the cold 
damp fog was now stationary, and shrouded them as they 
proceeded cautiously by the beaten track in the cover, 
until they had passed through it, and arrived on the other 
side, where the cottage of a gamekeeper was situated. A 
feeble light was burning, and shone through the diamond- 
paned windows. Rushbrook walked out clear of the cover, 
and held up his hand to ascertain precisely the direction 
of the wind. Having satisfied himself, he retreated into 
the cover in a direction so as to be exactly to leeward of 
the keeper's house, that the noise of the report of his gun 
might not be heard. Having cleared the hedge, he lowered 
his gun, so as to bring the barrel within two or three 
inches of the ground, and walked slowly and cautiously 
through the brushwood, followed, as before, by Joey and 
Mum. After about a quarter of a mile's walk, a rattling 
of metal was heard, and they stopped short ; it was the 
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Ymnd of the fowling-piece which had brushed one of the 
-wires attached to a spring gun, set for the benefit of 
poachers. Rushbrook lifted up his left hand, as a sign to 
Joey not to move; and following the wire, by continually 
nttfing his barrel against it, he eventually arrived at the 
gtm itself, opened the pan, threw out all the priming, leav- 
ing it with the pan open, so that it could not go off, in 
case they fell in with another of the wires. Rushbrook 
then proceeded to business, for he well knew that the gun 
would be set where the pheasants were most accustomed to 
roost ; he put a small charge of powder in his fowling- 
piece, that, being so near, he might not shatter the birds, 
and because the noise of the report would be much less ; 
walking under an oak tree he soon discovered the round 
black masses which the bodies of the roosting pheasants 
presented between him and the sky, and raising his piece, 
he fired ; a heavy bound on the earth near his feet followed 
me discharge; Joey then slipped forward and put the 
pheasant into his bag ; another and another shot, and every 
shot brought an increase to Joey's load. Seventeen were 
already in it when Mum gave a low growl. This was the 
signal for people being near. Rushbrook snapped his 
finger ; the dog came forward to his side and stood mo- 
tionless, with ears and tail erect In a minute's time was 
heard the rustling of branches as the party forced their 
way through the underwood. Rushbrook stood still, wait- 
ing the signal from Mum, for the dog had been taught, if 
the parties advancing had another dog with them, always 
to raise his fore-feet up to Rushbrook's knees, but not 
otherwise ; Mum made no such sign, and then Rushbrook 
laid down in the brushwood, his motions being closely fol- 
lowed by his son and his dog. 

Voices in whispers were now heard, and the forms of 
two men with guns were to be seen not four yards from 
where they were lying. « Somewhere about here, I'll swear," 
said one. " Yes, I think so ; but it may be further on — the 
wind has brought down the sound." — " Very true, let's 
follow them, and they may fall back upon the spring-gun." 
The parties then advanced into the cover, and were soon 
out of sight ; after a time, Rushbrook held his ear to the 
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wind, and, satisfied that all was safe, moved homewards, 
and arrived without further adventure, having relieved 
Joey of the heavy sack as soon as they were in the open 
fields. # 

At three o'clock in the morning he tapped at the back 
door of the cottage. Jane opened it, and the spoils of the 
night having been put away in a secret place, they were all 
soon in bed and fast asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

TRAIN A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, AND HE WILL NOT 
DEPART FROM IT. 

It is an old saying, that " if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves," and it would have been of very little 
use for Rushbrook to take the game if he had not had the 
means of disposing of it. In this point, Byres, the pedlar, 
was a valuable accessary. Byres was a radical knave, who 
did not admire hard work. At first he took up the pro- 
fession of bricklayer's labourer, one that is of a nature only 
affording occasional work and moderate wages. He did 
this that he jnight apply to the parish for relief and do 
nothing for the major portion of the year. But even a 
few months' work would not suit him, and subsequently 
he gained his sustenance by carrying on his head a large 
basket of crockery, and disposing of his wares among the 
cottagers. At last he took out a pedlar's licence — perhaps 
one of the most dangerous permits ever allowed by a govern- 
ment, and which has been the cause of much of the ill-will 
and discontent fomented among the lower classes. Lat- 
terly, the cheapness of printing and easiness of circulation 
have rendered the profession of less consequence : twenty 
years ago the village ale-houses were not provided with 
newspapers ; it was an expense never thought of; the men 
went to drink their beer and talk over the news of the vi- 
cinity, and if there was a disturbance in any other portion 
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of the United Kingdom, the fact was only gained by ru- 
mour, and that vaguely and long after it had taken place. 
But when the pedlar Byres made his appearance, which he 
at last did, weekly or oftener, as it might happen, there 
was a great change ; he was the party who supplied inform- 
ation, and, in consequence, he was always welcome, and 
looked upon as an oracle ; the best seat near the fire was 
reserved for him, and having deposited his pack upon the 
table or in a corner, he would then produce the Propeller, 
or some other publication full of treason and blasphemy, 
and read it aloud for the benefit of the labourers assembled. 
A few months were more than sufficient to produce the 
most serious effects: — men who had worked cheerfully 
through the day, and retired to bed satisfied with their lot 
and thankful that work was to be obtained, now remained 
at the public-house, canvassing the conduct of government, 
and, leaving their resort, satisfied in their own minds that 
they were ill-used, harshly treated, and in bitter bondage. 
If they met their superiors, those very parties to whom 
they were indebted for employment, there was no respect 
shown to them as formerly — or if so, it was sullen and 
forced acknowledgment. The church was gradually de- 
serted — the appearance of the pastor was no longer a 
signal for every hat to be lifted from the head ; on the con- 
trary, boys of sixteen or seventeen years of age would lean 
against the church, or the walls of the churchyard, with 
their hands in both pockets, and a sort of leer upon their 
faces, as though they defied the pastor on his appearance — 
and .there would they remain outside during the service, 
meeting, unquailed and without blushing, his eyes, cast 
upon them as he came out again. Such was the state of 
things in the village of Grassford in one year after the 
pedlar had added it to his continual rounds — and Byres 
was a great favourite, for he procured for the women what 
they commissioned him to obtain — supplied the girls with 
ribbons and gewgaws — and trusted to a considerable ex- 
tent. His re-appearance was always anxiously looked for ; 
he lived scot-free at the public-house, for he brought so 
much custom, and was the occasion of the drinking of so 
much ale, that the landlord considered his coming as a 
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god-send. His box of ware was well supplied in the sum- 
mer months, for the fine weather was the time for the 
wearing of gay ribbons ; but in the winter he travelled 
more to receive orders, or to carry away the game supplied 
to him by the poachers, with whom he was in league. 
Had his box been examined during the shooting season, it 
would have been found loaded with pheasants, not with 
trinkets and ribbons. It need hardly be observed after 
this, that Byres was the party who took off the hands of 
Rushbrook all the game which he procured, and which he 
had notice to call for before daylight, generally the second 
morning after it had been obtained ; for Rushbrook was 
too cautious to trust Byres with his secret, that of never 
going out of a night without having previously pretended 
intoxication, and having suffered himself to be led or carried 
home. 

Our readers will acknowledge that little Joey was placed 
in a very dangerous position ; it is true that he was not 
aware that he was doing wrong in assisting his father ; 
nevertheless, being a reflective boy, it did sometimes occur 
to him that it was odd that what was right should be done 
so secretly; and he attempted to make out how it was that 
the birds that flew about everywhere, and appeared to 
belong to every one, might not be shot in the open day. 
He knew that the laws forbade it ; but he inquired of him- 
self why such laws should be. Joey had heard but one 
side of the question, and was therefore puzzled. It was 
fortunate for him that the pastor of the parish, although 
he did not reside in it, did at least once a week call in at 
Mr. F.'s school, and examine the boy. Mr. Furness, who 
was always sober during the school hours, was very proud 
of these visits, and used to point out little Joey as his 
most promising scholar. This induced the pastor to take 
more immediate notice of our hero, and the commendation 
which he received, and the advice that was bestowed upon 
him, was probably the great cause why Joey did attend 
assiduously to his lessons, which his otherwise vagrant life 
would have disinclined him to do ; and also kept a cha- 
racter for honesty and good principle, which he really 
deserved. Indeed, his father and mother, setting aside 
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poaching, and the secrecy resorted to in consequence, were 
by no means bad examples in the ordinary coarse of life ; 
they did to their neighbours as they would be done by, 
were fair and honest in their dealings, and invariably in- 
cnlcated probity and a regard to truth on their son. This 
may appear anomalous to many of our readers, but there 
are many strange anomalies in this world. It may there- 
fore be stated, in a very few words, that although our little 
hero had every chance of eventually following the road to 
rain, yet, up to the present time, he had not entered it. 

Such was the life led by little Joey for three years sub- 
sequent to our introduction of him to the reader ; every 
day he became more useful to his father; latterly he had 
not attended school but in the forenoon, for, as we have 
before observed, Joey could, from his diminutive size and 
unsuspicious appearance, do much that his father would 
not have ventured to attempt. He was as well versed in 
the art of snaring as his father, and sauntering like a child 
about the fields and hedge-rows, would examine his nooses, 
take out the game, and hide it till he could bring it home. 
Sometimes he would go out at night attended only by Mum, 
and the dog would invariably give him mute notice, by 
simply standing with his ears and tail erect, when the 
keepers had discovered the snares, and were lying in wait 
for the poacher, to lay hold of him when he came to ascer- 
tain his success. Even in such a case, Joey very often 
would not retreat, but crawling on his stomach, would 
arrive at the snare, and take out the animal without the 
keepers perceiving him, for their eyes were invariably 
directed to the horizon, watching the appearance of some 
stout figure of a man, while Joey crawled along bearing 
away the prize unseen. At other times, Joey would reap 
a rich harvest in tie broad day, by means of his favourite 
game-cock. H«emg put on the animal his steel spurs, he 
would plunge Mrto the thickest of the cover, and selecting 
tome small spot of cleared ground for like combat, would 
throw down his gallant bird, and conceal himself in the 
brushwood; the game-cock would immediately crow, and 
his challenge was immediately answered by the pugnacious 
male pheasant, who flew down to meet him : the combat 
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was. short, for the pheasant was soon pierced with the 
sharp steel of his adversary, and as one antagonist fell 
dead, again would the game-cock crow, and his challenge 
he accepted by another. In an hour or two the small 
arena was a field of blood ; Joey would creep forward, put 
his victorious cock into his bag together with his many 
dead adversaries, and watch an opportunity for a safe 
retreat. 

Such was the employment of our hero ; and although 
suspicion had often been attached to his father, none had 
an idea that there had been a violation of the laws on the 
part of the son, when an event took place which changed 
our hero's destiny. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR HAS ENDEAVOURED, WITH ALL HIS POWER, 
TO SUIT THE PRESENT TASTE OF THE PUBLIC. 

We have said that Byres was the receiver of the game 
obtained by Rushbrook. It so happened, that in these 
accounts Byres had not adhered to his duty towards his 
neighbour ; in fact, he attempted to over-reach, but with- 
out success, and from that time Byres became Rushbrook's 
determined, but secret, enemy. Some months had passed 
since their disagreement, and there was a mutual mistrust, 
(as both men were equally revengeful in their tempers,) 
when they happened to meet late on a Saturday night at 
the ale-house, which was their usual resort Furness the 
schoolmaster was there ; he and many others had already 
drunk too much; all were boisterous and noisy. A few of 
the wives of those drinking were waiting patiently and 
sorrowfully outside, their arms folded in their aprons as a 
defence against the cold, watching for their husbands to 
come out, that they might coax them home before the 
major part of the weeks earnings had been spent in liquor. 
Byres had the paper in his hand — he had taken it from 
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the schoolmaster, who was too far gone to read it, and was 
declaiming loudly against all governments, monarchy, and 
laws — when a stranger entered the tap-room where they 
were all assembled. Rushbrook was at the time sitting 
down, intending quietly to take a pint and walk home, as 
be had too much respect for the Sabbath to follow his pro* 
fession of poacher on the morning of that day : he did not 
intend, therefore, to resort to bis usual custom of pretend- 
ing to be intoxicated ; but when the stranger came in, to 
his great surprise he observed a glance of recognition 
between him and Byres, after which they appeared as if 
they were perfect strangers. Rushbrook watched them 
carefully, but so as not to let them perceive he was so 
doing, when a beckon from the stranger to Byres was again 
made* Byres continued to read the paper and to harangue, 
but at the same time took an opportunity of making a sig- 
nal in reply. There was something in the stranger's ap- 
pearance which told Rushbrook that he was employed as a 
keeper, or something in that way, for we often single out 
our enemies by instinct That there was mischief in the 
wind Rushbrook felt sure, and his heart misgave him — 
the more so, as occasionally the eyes of both were turned 
towards him. After a little reflection, Rushbrook deter- 
mined to feign intoxication, as he had so often done before : 
he called for another pint, for some time talked very loud, 
and at last laid his head on the table ; after a time he 
lifted it up again, drank more, and then fell back on the 
bench. By degrees the company thinned, until there was 
no one left but the schoolmaster, the pedlar, and the 
stranger. The schoolmaster, as usual, offered to assist the 
pedlar in helping Rushbrook to his cottage; but Byres 
replied that he was busy, and that he need not wait for 
Kushbrook ; the friend he had with him would assist him 
in taking home the drunken man. The schoolmaster 
reeled home, leaving the two together. They sat down on 
the bench, not far from Rushbrook, who appeared to them 
to be in the last stage of inebriety. Their conversation 
Was easily overheard. The pedlar stated that he had 
watched several nights, but never could find when Rush- 
brook left his cottage, but he had traced the boy more than 
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once ; that R. had promised to have game ready for him 
on Tuesday, and would go out on Monday night for it. In 
short, Rushbrook discovered that Byres was about to betray 
him to the man, whom, in the course of their conversation, 
he found out to be a game-keeper newly hired by the lord 
of the manor. After a while they broke up, Byres having 
promised to join the keeper in his expedition and to assist 
in securing his former ally. Having made these arrange- 
ments, they then took hold of Rushbrook by the arms, and 
shaking him to rouse him as much as they could, they led 
him home to the cottage, and left him in charge of his 
wife. As soon as the door was closed, Rushbrook's long 
repressed anger could no longer be restrained : he started 
on his feet, and striking his fist on the table so as to terrify 
his wife, swore that the pedlar should pay dear for his 
peaching. Upon his wife's demanding an explanation, 
Rushbrook, in a few hurried sentences, explained the whole. 
Jane, however she might agree with him in his indignation, 
like all women, shuddered at the thought of shedding 
blood ; she persuaded her husband to go to bed ; he con-' 
sented, but he slept not — he had but one feeling, which 
was, vengeance towards die traitor. When revenge enters 
into the breast of a man who has lived peaceably at home, 
fiercely as he may be impelled by the passion, he stops short 
at the idea of shedding blood. But when a man, who had, 
like Rushbrook, served so long in the army, witnessed such 
scenes of carnage, and so often passed his bayonet through 
his adversary's body, is roused up by this fatal passion, the 
death of a fellow-creature becomes a matter of indifference 
provided he can gratify his feelings. Thus it was with 
Rushbrook, who, before he rose on the morning of that 
Sabbath, in which, had he gone to church, he could have 
so often requested his trespasses might be forgiven, as he 
"forgave them who trespassed against him/' — had made 
up his mind that nothing short of the pedlar's death would 
satisfy him. At breakfast, he appeared to listen to his 
wife's entreaties, and promised to do the pedlar no harm; 
and told her, that, instead of going out on the Monday 
night, as he had promised, he should go out on that very 
night, and by that means evade the snare laid for him. 
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Jane persuaded him not to go out at all, but this Rush* 
brook would not consent to. He told her that he was de- 
termined to show them that he was not to be driven off his 
beat, and would make Byres believe on, Tuesday night that 
he had been out on the Monday night. Rushbrook's object 
was to have a meeting with Byres, if possible, alone, to 
tax him with his treachery, and then to take summary ven- 
geance. Aware that Byres slept at the ale-house, he went 
down there a little before dark, and told him that he in* 
tended going out on that night ; that it would be better if, 
instead of coming on Tuesday, he were to meet him at a 
corner of one of the covers, which he described, at an hour 
agreed upon, when he would make over to him the game 
which he might have procured. Byres, who saw in this 
an excellent and easy method of trapping Rushbrook, con- 
sented to it, intending to inform the keeper, so that he 
should meet Rushbrook. The time of meeting was ar- 
ranged for two o'clock in the morning. Rushbrook was 
certain that Byres would leave the ale-house an hour or 
two before the time proposed, which would be more than 
sufficient for his giving information to the keeper. He, 
therefore, remained quietly at home till twelve o'clock, 
when he loaded his gun and went out without Joey or the 
dog. His wife perceiving this, was convinced that he had 
not gone out with the intention to poach, but was pursuing 
his scheme of revenge. She watched him after he left the 
cottage, and observed that he had gone down in the direc- 
tion of the ale-house, and she was afraid that there would 
be mischief between him and Byres, and she wakened Joey, 
desiring him to follow and watch his father and do all he 
could to prevent it. Her communication was made in such 
a hurried manner, that it was difficult for Joey to know 
what he was to do, except to watch his father s motions 
and see what took place. This Joey perfectly understood, 
and he was off in an instant, followed, as usual, by Mum, 
and taking with him his sack. Our hero crept softly down 
the pathway, in the direction of the ale-house. The night 
was dark, for the moon did not rise until two or three 
hows before the morning broke, and it was bitter cold ; 
but to darkness and cold Joey had been accustomed, and 
c 2 
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although not seen himself, there was no object could move 
without being scanned by his clear vision. He gained a 
hedge close to the ale-house ; Mum wanted to go on, by 
which Joey knew that his father must be lurking some- 
where near to him — he pressed the dog down with his 
hand, crouched himself, and watched. In a few minutes 
a dark figure was perceived by Joey to emerge from the 
ale-house, and walk hastily over a turnip-field behind the 
premises ; it had gained about half over, when another 
form, which Joey recognised as his father's, stealthily fol- 
lowed after the first. Joey waited a little time, and was 
then, with Mum, on the steps of both ; for a mile and a 
half each party kept at their relative distances until they 
came near a furze bottom, which was about six hundred 
yards from the cover ; then the steps of Rushbrook were 
quickened, and those of Joey in proportion; the conse- 
quence was, that the three parties rapidly neared each 
other. Byres, for it was he who had quitted the ale-house, 
walked along leisurely, having no suspicion that he was 
followed. Rushbrook was now within fifteen yards of the 
pedlar, and Joey at even less distance from his father, 
when he heard the lock of his father's gun click, as he 
cocked it. 

" Father," said Joey, not over loud, " don't " 

" Who's there ? " cried the pedlar, turning round. The 
only reply was the flash and report of the gun, and the 
pedlar dropped among the furze. 

" Oh, father ! father ! what have you done ? " exclaimed 
Joey, coming up to him. 

" You here, Joey ! " said Rushbrook ; " why are yon 
here?" 

" Mother sent me," replied Joey. 

"To be evidence against me," replied his father, in 
wrath. 

" Oh no ! to stop you. What have you done, father ? M 

" What I almost wish I had not done now," replied he 
mournfully ; " but it is done, and — " 

"And what, father?" 

" I am a murderer, I suppose," replied Rushbrook. " He 
would have 'peached, Joey — have had me transported, to 
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work in chains for the rest of my days, merely for taking 
a few pheasants. Let ns go home ; " hut Rushbrook did 
not move, although he proposed so doing. He leant upon 
his gun, with his eyes fixed in the direction where Byres 
had fallen. 

Joey stood by him — for nearly ten minutes not a word 
was spoken. At last Rushbrook said — 

" Joey, my boy, I've killed many a man in my time, 
and I have thought nothing of it ; I slept as sound as ever 
the next night. But then, you see, I was a soldier, and it 
was my trade, and I could look on the man I had killed 
without feeling sorrow or shame ; but I can't look upon 
this man, Joey. He was my enemy ; but — I've mur- 
dered him — I feel it now. Go up to him, boy — you are 
not afraid to meet him — and see if he be dead." 

Joey, although generally speaking fear was a stranger to 
him, did, however, feel afraid ; his hands had often been 
dyed with the blood of a hare or of a bird, but he had not 
yet seen death in his fellow-creatures. He advanced slowly 
and tremulously through the dark towards the furze-bush 
in which the body laid ; Mum followed, raising first one 
paw and pausing, then the other, and as they came to 
the body, die dog raised his head and gave such a mourn- 
ful howl, that it induced our hero to start back again. 
After a time Joey recovered himself, and again advanced 
to the body. He leant over it, he could distinguish but 
the form; he listened, and not the slightest breathing was 
to be heard ; he whispered the pedlar's name, but there 
was no reply ; he put his hand upon his breast, and re- 
moved it reeking with warm blood. 

" Father, he must be dead, quite dead," whispered Joey, 
who returned trembling. (f What shall we do ? " 

u We must go home,'* replied Rushbrook ; " this is a- 
bad night's work;" and, without exchanging another word 
until their arrival, Rushbrook and Joey proceeded back to 
the cottage, followed by Mum. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SINS OF THE FATHER ABB VISITED UPON THE CHILD. 

Janb had remained in a state of great anxiety during her 
husband's absence, watching and listening to every sound ; 
every five minutes raising the latch of the door, and look- 
ing out, hoping to see him return. As the time went on, 
her alarm increased ; she laid her head down on the table 
and wept ; she could find no consolation, no alleviation of 
her anxiety; she dropped down on her knees and prayed. 

She was still appealing to the Most High, when a blow 
on the door announced her husband's return. There was 
a sulken gloom over his countenance as he entered : he 
threw his gun carelessly on one side, so that it fell, and 
rattled against the paved floor ; and this one act was to her 
ominous of evil. He sat down without speaking ; falling 
back in the chair, and lifting his eyes up to the rafters 
above, he appeared to be in deep thought, and unconscious 
of her presence. 

" What has happened ? " inquired his wife, trembling, 
as she laid her hand on his shoulder. 

t( Don't speak to me now," was the reply. 

c Joey," said the frightened woman in a whisper, "what 
has he done ? " 

Joey answered not, but raised his hand, red with the 
blood which was now dried upon it 

Jane uttered a faint cry, dropped on her' knees, and 
covered her face, while Joey walked into the back kitchen, 
and busied himself in removing the traces of the dark deed. 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed — Joey had returned, 
and taken his seat upon his low stool, and not a word had 
been exchanged. 

There certainly is a foretaste of the future punishment 
which awaits crime ; for how dreadful were the feelings of 
those who were now sitting down in the cottage ! Rush- 
brook was evidently stupified from excess of feeling ; first, 
the strong excitement which had urged him to the deed ; 
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and sow from the re- action, the prostration of mental 
power which had succeeded it. Jane dreaded the present 
and the future — whichever way she turned her eyes the 
gibbet was before her — the clanking of chains in her ears ; 
in her vision of the future, scorn, misery, and remorse — 
she felt only for her husband. Joey, poor boy, he felt for 
both. Even the dog showed, as he looked up into Joey's 
face, that he was aware that a foul deed had been done. 
The silence which it appeared none would venture to break, 
was at last dissolved by the clock of the village church 
solemnly striking two. They all started up— it was a warn- 
ing — it reminded them of the bell tolling for the dead— • 
of time and of eternity ; but time present quickly effaced 
for the moment other ideas ; yes, it was time to act ; in 
four hours more it would be daylight, and the blood of the 
murdered man would appeal to his fellow-men for ven- 
geance. The sun would light them to the deed of dark- 
ness — the body would be brought home — the magistrates 
would assemble — and who would be the party suspected? 

"Merciful Heaven \" exclaimed Jane, "what cam be 
done?" 

" There is no proof/' muttered Rushbrook. 

" Yes, there is," observed Joey, " I left my bag there, 
when I stooped down to — " 

i% Silence!" cried Rushbrook* "Yes," continued he 
bitterly to his wife, " this is your doing ; you must send 
the boy after me, and now there will be evidence against 
me ; I shall owe my death to you." 

"Oh, say not so! say not so!" replied Jane, falling 
down on her knees, and weeping bitterly as she buried her 
face in his lap ; " but there is yet time," cried she, starc- 
"H? up y " Joey can £° ana ^ eten ^ e bag* You will, 
Joey: won't you, dear? you are not afraid — you are' 
innocent." 

u Better leave it where it is, mother," replied Joey, 
calmly. 

Rushbrook looked up at his son with surprise ; Jane 

caught him by the arm ; she felt convinced the boy had 

tome reason for what he said — probably some plan that 

Would ward off suspicion — yet how could that be, it was 

o 4» 
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evidence against them, and after looking earnestly at the 
boy's face, she dropped his arm. " Why so, Joey ? " said 
she, with apparent calmness. 

" Because," replied Joey, * c I have been thinking about 
it all this time ; I am innocent, and therefore I do not 
mind if they suppose me guilty. The bag is known to be 
mine — the gun I must throw in a ditch two fields off. 
You must give me some money, if you have any ; if not, 
I must go without it ; but there is no time to be lost ; I 
must be off and away from here in ten minutes ; to-morrow 
ask every one if they have seen or heard of me, because I 
have left the house some time during the night. I shall 
have a good start before that ; besides, they may not find 
the pedlar for a day or two, perhaps ; at all events, not 
till some time after I am gone ; and then you see, mother, 
the bag which is found. by him, and the gun in the ditch, 
will make them think it is me who killed him ; but they 
will not be able to make out whether I killed him by acci- 
dent, and ran away from fear, or whether 1 did it on 
purpose. So now, mother, that's my plan, for it will save 
father." 

" And I shall never see you again, my child ! " replied 
his mother. 

" That's as may be. You may go away from here 
after a time, mother, when the thing has blown over. 
Come, mother, there is no time to lose." 

" Rushbrook, what say you — what think you? " said 
Jane to her husband. 

" Why, Jane, at all events, the boy must have left us, 

for, you see, I told Byres, and I've no doubt but he told 

ihe keeper, if he met him, that I should bring Joey with 

me. I did it to deceive him ; and, as sure as I sit here, 

' they will have that boy up as evidence against his father." 

" To be sure they will," cried Joey ; " and what could 
I do ? I dare not — I don't think I could — tell a lie ; 
and yet I would not 'peach upon father, neither. What 
can I do — but be out of the way ?" 

" That's the truth — away with you, then, my boy, 
and take a father's blessing with you- — a guilty father's, 
it is true ; God forgive me. Jane, give him all the money 
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you have; lose not a moment; quick, woman, quick." 
And Rushbrook appeared to be in an agony. 

Jane hastened to the cupboard, opened a small box, 
and poured the contents into the hands of Joey. 

" Farewell, my boy," said Rushbrook ; " your father 
thanks you." 

" Heaven preserve you, my child !" cried Jane, em- 
bracing him, as the tears rained down her cheeks. " You 
will write — no ! you must not — mercy ! — mercy ! — . 
I shall never see him again ! " — and the mother fainted 
on the floor. 

The tears rose in our hero's eyes as he beheld the con- 
dition of his poor mother. Once more he grasped his 
father's hand ; and then, catching up the gun, he went 
out at the back door, and driving back the dog, who would 
have followed him, made over the fields as fast as his legs 
could carry him. * 



CHAPTER VI. 

" THE WOELD BEFORE HIM, WHERE' TO CHOOSE.*' 

We have no doubt but many of our readers have occa- 
sionally, when on a journey, come to where the road 
divides into two, forking out in different directions, and, 
the road being new to them, have not known which of the 
two branches they ought to take. This happens, as it 
often does in a novel, to be our case just now. Shall we 
follow little Joey, or his father and mother — that is the 
question. We believe that when a road does thus divide, 
we widest of the two branches is generally selected, as 
being supposed to be the continuation of the high road. 
We shall ourselves act upon that principle ; and, as the 
hero of the tale is of more consequence than characters 
accessory, we shall follow up the fortunes of little Joey. 
As soon as our hero had deposited the gun so that it 
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might be easily discovered by any one passing by, he 
darted into the high road, and went off with all the speed 
that he was capable of, and it was not yet light when he 
found himself at least ten miles from his native village. 
As the day dawned, he quitted the high road, and took to 
the fields, keeping a parallel course, so as to still increase 
his distance ; it was not until he had made fifteen miles, 
that, finding himself exhausted, he sat down to recover 
himself. 

From the time that he had left the cottage until the pre- 
sent, Joey had had but one overwhelming idea in his head, 
which was, to escape from pursuit, and by his absence to 
save his father from suspicion; but now that he had 
effected that purpose, and was in a state of quiescence, 
other thoughts rushed upon his mind. First, the scenes 
of the last few hours presented themselves in rapid array 
before him — he thought of the dead man, and he looked 
at his hand to ascertain if the bloody marks had beea 
effaced ; and then he thought of his poor mother's state 
when he quitted the cottage, and the remembrance made 
him weep bitterly : his own position came next upon 
him, — a boy, twelve years of age, adrift upon the world 
— how was he to live — what was he to do ? This re- . 
minded him that his mother had given him money ; he 
put his hand into his pocket, and pulled it out to ascertain 
what he possessed. He had 1/. I60. ; to him a large 
sum, and it was all in silver. As he became more com- 
posed, he began to reflect upon what he had better do ; 
where should he go to ? — London. It was a long way, 
he knew, but the farther he was away from home, the 
better. Besides, he had heard much of London, and that 
every one got employment there. Joey resolved that he 
would go to London ; he knew that he had taken the 
right road so far, and having made up his mind, he rose 
up, and proceeded. He knew that, if possible, he must 
not allow himself to be seen on the road for a day or two, 
and he was puzzled how he was to get food, which he 
already felt would be very acceptable ; and then, what 
account was he to give of himself, if questioned ? Such 
were the cogitations of our little hero as he wended his 
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way tall he came to a river, which was too deep and 
rapid for him to attempt to ford — he was obliged to 
return to the high road to cross the bridge. He looked 
around him before he climbed over the low atone wall, and 
perceiving nobody, he jumped on die footpath, and pro- 
ceeded to the bridge, where he suddenly faced an old 
woman with a basket of brown cakes something like gin- 
gerbread. Taken by surprise, and hardly knowing what 
to say, he inquired if a cart had passed that way ? 

" Yes, child, but it must be a good mile a-head of 
you/' said the old woman, " and yon must walk fast to 
overtake it.** 

" I have had no breakfast yet, and I am hungry ; do 
you sell your cakes ? " 

" Yes, child, what else do I make them for ? three a 
penny, and cheap too." 

Joey felt in his pocket untQ he had selected a sixpence, 
and pulling it out, desired the old woman to give him cakes 
for it, and, taking the pile in his hand, be set off as fast as 
he could* As soon as he was out of sight, he again made 
his way into the fields, and breakfasted upon half his 
store. He then continued his journey until nearly one 
o'clock, when, tired out with his exertions, as soon as he had 
finished the remainder of his cakes, he laid down under a 
rick of corn, and fell fast asleep, having made twenty miles 
since he started. In his hurry to escape pursuit, and the 
many thoughts which occupied his brain, Joey had made 
no observation on the weather ; if he had, he probably 
would have looked after some more secure shelter than the 
lee-side of a haystack. He slept soundly, and he had 
not been asleep more than an hour, when the wind 
changed, and the snow fell fast; nevertheless, Joey slept 
on, and probably never would have awakened more, had it 
not been that a shepherd and his dog were returning home 
in the evening, and happened to pass close to the hay- 
stack. By this time Joey had been covered with a layer 
of snow, half an inch deep, and had it not been for the 
dog, who went up to where he laid, and commenced paw- 
ing the snow off him, he would have been passed by 
undiscovered by the shepherd, who, after some trouble 
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succeeded in rousing our hero from his torpor, and half 
dragging, half lifting him, contrived to lead him across 
one or two fields, until they arrived at a blacksmith's shop, 
in a small village, before Joey could have been said to have 
recovered his scattered senses. Two hours more sleep, 
and there would have been no further history to give of 
our little hero. 

He was dragged to the forge, the fire of which glowed 
under the force of the bellows, and by degrees, as the 
warmth reached him, he was restored to self-possession. 
To the inquiries made as to who he was, and from where 
he came, he now answered as he had before arranged in his 
mind. His father and mother were a long way before 
him ; he was going to London, but having been tired, he 
had fallen asleep under the haystack, and he was afraid 
that if he went not on to London directly, he never might 
find his father and mother again. 

" Oh, then," replied the shepherd, " they have gone on 
before, have they ? Well, you'll catch them, no doubt." 

The blacksmith's wife„ who had been a party to what 
was going on, now brought up a little warm ale, which 
quite re-established Joey ; and at the same time a waggon 
drove up to the door, and stopped at the blacksmith's shop. 

" I must have a shoe tacked on the old mare, my friend," 
said the driver. t€ You won't be long ? " 

" Not five minutes," replied the smith. " You're going 
to London ? " 

"Yes, sure." 

" Here's a poor boy that has been left behind by his 
father and mother somehow — you wouldn't mind giving 
him a lift?" 

" Well, I don't know ; I suppose I must be paid for it 
in the world to come." 

" And good pay too, if you earn it," observed the black- 
smith. 

"Well, it won't make much difference to my eight 
horses, I expect,' ' said the driver, looking at Joey ; " so 
come along, youngster ; you may perch yourself on top of 
the straw, above the goods." 

w First come in with me, child," said the wife of the 
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blacksmith ; " you must have some good victuals to take 
with you — so, while you shoe the horse, John, I'll see to 
the boy." 

The woman put before Joey a dish in which were the 
remains of more than one small joint, and our hero com- 
menced his attack without delay. 

" Have you any money, child ? " inquired the woman. 

Joey, who thought she might expect payment, replied, 
"Yes, ma'am, I've got a shilling;" and he pulled one out 
of his pocket and laid it on the table. 

" Bless the child ! what do you take me for, to think 
that I would touch your money ? you are a long way from 
London yet, although you have got such a chance to get 
there. Do you know where to go when you get there ? " 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Joey ; " I shall get work in the 
stables, I believe." 

" Well, I dare say that you will ; but in the mean time 
you had better save your shilling — so well find something 
to put this meat and bread up for your journey. Are you 
quite warm now ? " 

" Yes, thank'ee, ma'am." 

Joey, who had ceased eating, had another warm at the 
fire, and in a few minutes, having bade adieu, and giving 
his thanks to the humane people, he was buried in the 
straw below the tilt of the waggon, with his provisions de- 
posited beside him, and the waggon went on its slow and 
steady pace, to the tune of its own jingling bells. Joey, 
who had quite recovered from his chill, nestled among the 
straw, congratulating himself that he should now arrive 
safely in London without more questioning. And such 
vras the case ; in three days and three nights, without any 
further adventure, he found himself, although he was not 
aware of it, in Oxford-street, somewhat about eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening. 

" Do you know your way now, boy ? " said the carman. 

" I can ask it," replied Joey, " as soon as I can go to 
the light and read the address. Good bye, and thank 
you," continued he, glad at last to be clear of any more 
evasive replies. 

The carman shook him by the hand as they passed the 
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Boar and Castle, and bade him farewell, and our hero 
found himself alone in the vast metropolis. 

WJiat was he to do ? He hardly knew — but one 
thought struck him, which was, that he must find a bed 
for the night. He wandered up and down Oxford Street 
for some time, but every one walked so quick that he was 
afraid to speak to them : at last a little girl, of seven or 
eight years of age, passed by him, and looked him earnestly 
in the face. 

" Can you tell me "where I can get a bed for the night ?" 
said Joey. 

tf Have you any brads ? " was the reply. 

« What are those ? " said Joey. 

" Any money, to be sure ; why, you're green — quite." 

" Yes, I have a shilling." 

" That will do — come along, and you shall sleep with 
me. 

Joey followed her very innocently, and very glad that he 
had been so fortunate. She led him to a street out of 
Tottenham-court-road, in which there were no lamps — 
the houses, however, were large, and many stories high. 

** Take my hand/' said the girl, ** and mind how you 
tread." 

Guided by his new companion, Joey arrived at a door 
that was wide open ; they entered, and, assisted by the 
girl, he went up a dark staircase to the second story. She 
opened a room-door, when Joey found himself in company 
with about twenty other children, of about the same age, 
of both sexes. Here were several beds on the floor of the 
room, which was spacious. In the centre were huddled 
together on the floor, round a tallow candle, eight or ten of 
the inmates, two of them playing with a filthy pack of 
cards, while the others looked over them ; others were 
lying down or asleep on the several beds. " This is my 
bed," said the girl ; " if you are tired you can turn in at 
once. I shan't go to bed yet." 

Joey was tired and he went to bed ; it was not very 
clean, but he had been used to worse lodgings lately. It 
need hardly be observed that Joey had got into very bad 
company, the whole of the inmates of the room consisting 
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of juvenile thieves and pickpockets, who in the course of 
time obtain promotion in their profession, until they are 
ultimately sent off to Botany Bay. Attempts have been 
made to check these nurseries of vice ; but pseudo-philan- 
thropists have resisted such barbarous innovation : and 
upon the Mosaic principle, that you must not seethe the 
kid in the mother's milk, they are protected and allowed to 
arrive at full maturity, and beyond the chance of being 
reclaimed, until they are ripe for the penalties of the law. 

Joey slept soundly, and when be awoke next morning 
found that his little friend was not with him. He dressed 
himself, and then made another discovery, which was, that 
every farthing of his money had been abstracted from his 
pockets. Of this unpleasant fact he ventured to complain 
to one or two boys, who were lying on other beds with 
their clothes on ; they laughed at him, called him a green 
horn, and made use of other language, which at once let 
Joey know the nature of the company with whom he had 
been passing the night. After some altercation three or 
four of them bundled him out of the room, and Joey found 
himself in the street without a farthing, and very much 
inclined to eat a good breakfast. 

There is no portion of the world, small as it is in com- 
parison with the whole, in which there is more to be found 
to eat and to drink, more comfortable lodgings, or accom- 
modation and convenience of every kind than in the me- 
tropolis of England, provided you have the means to obtain 
it ; but, notwithstanding this abundance, there is no place, 
probably, where you will find it more difficult to obtain 
a portion of it, if you happen to have an empty pocket 

Joey went into a shop here and there to ask for employ- 
ment — he was turned away everywhere. He spent the 
first day in this manner, and at night, tired and hungry 
he laid down on the stone steps of a portico, an^ fell asleep. 
The next morning be awoke shivering with the cold, faint 
with hunger. He asked at the areas for something to eat, 
but no one would give him any thing. At a pump he 
obtained a drink of water — that was all he could obtain, 
for it cost nothing. Another day passed without food, and 
the poor boy again sheltered himself for the night at a rich 
man's door in Berkeley Square. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IP YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT GO TO LONDON. 

The exhausted lad awoke again, and pursued his useless 
task of appeals for food and employment. It was a bright 
day, and there was some little warmth to be collected by 
basking in the rays of the sun, when our hero wended his 
way through St. James's Park, faint, hungry, and discon- 
solate. There were several people seated on the benches ; 
and Joey, weak as he was, did not venture to go near them, 
but crawled along. At last, after wandering up and down, 
looking for pity in everybody's face as they passed, and 
receiving none, he felt that he could not stand much 
longer, and emboldened by desperation, he approached a 
bench that was occupied by one person. At first he only 
rested on the arm of the bench, but, as the person sitting 
down appeared not to observe him, he timidly took a seat 
at the further end. The personage who occupied the other 
part of the bench, was a man dressed in a morning suit 
a-la-militaire and black stock. He had clean gloves and a 
small cane in his hand, with which he was describing 
circles on the gravel before him, evidently in deep thought 
In height he was full six feet, and his proportions combined 
strength with symmetry. His features were remarkably 
handsome, his dark hair had a natural curl, and his 
whiskers and mustachios (for he wore those military ap- 
pendages) were evidently the objects of much attention 
and solicitude. We may as well here observe, that 
although so favoured by nature, still there would have been 
considered something wanting in him by those who had 
been accustomed to move in the first circles, to make him 
the refined gentleman. His movements and carriage were 
not inelegant, but there was a certain retinue wanting. He 
bowed well, but still it was not exactly the bow of a gen- 
tleman. The nursery maids as they passed by said, " Dear 
me, what a handsome gentleman I " but had the remark 
been made by a higher class, it would have been qualified 
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into " what a handsome man ! " His age was apparently 
about five- and- thirty — it might have been something 
more. After a short time he left off his mechanical 
amusements, and turning round, perceived little Joey at the 
farther end. Whether from the mere inclination to talk, 
or that he thought it presuming in our hero to seat himself 
upon the same bench, he said to him — 

" I hope you are comfortable, my little man ; but 
perhaps you ve forgot your message." 

" I have no message, sir, for I know no one ; and I am 
not comfortable, for I am starving," replied Joey, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Are you in earnest now, when you say that, boy ; or 
is it that you're humbugging me ? " 

Joey sljook his head. " I have eaten nothing since the 
day before yesterday morning, and I feel faint and sick," 
replied he at last. 

His new companion looked earnestly in our hero's face, 
and was satisfied that what he said was true. 

"As I hope to be saved," exclaimed he, "it's my 
opinion that a little bread and butter would not be a bad 
thing for you. Here," continued he, putting his hand 
into his coat pocket, " take these coppers, and go and get 
something into your little vitals." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you kindly. But I don't know 
where to go ; I only came up to London two days ago." 

" Then follow me as fast a? your little pins can carry 
you/' said the other. They had not far to go, for a man 
was standing close to Spring-garden-gate, with hot tea and 
bread and butter, and in a few moments Joey's hunger was 
considerably appeased* 

" Do you feel better now, my little cock ?" 

'* Yes, sir, thank you." 

" That's right, and now we will go back to the bench, 
and then you shall tell me all about yourself, just to pass 
away the time. Now," said he, as he took his seat, "in 
the first place, who is your father, if you have any ; and 
if you haven't any, what was he ?" 

" Father and mother are both alive, but they are a long 

D 
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way off. Father was a soldier, and he has a pension 
now." 

" A soldier ! Do yon know in what regiment ? " 

« Yea, it waa the 53d, I think." 

u By the powers, my own regiment J And what is your 
name, then, and his ? " 

" Rushbrook," replied Joey. 

u My pivot man, by all that's holy. Now haven't you 
nicely dropped on your feet?" 

" I don't know, air/' replied our hero. 

" But I do ; your father waa the best fellow I had in 
my company — the best forager, and always took care of 
his officer, as a good man should do. If there was a 
turkey, or a goose, or a dock, or a fowl, or a pig within 
ten miles of us, he would have it: he was the boy for 
poaching. And now tell me (and mind yon tell the trad* 
when you meet with a friend) what made yon leave your 
lather and mother ? " 

" I was afraid of being taken up — " and here Joey 
stopped, for he hardly knew what to say ; trust his new 
acquaintance with his father's secret he dare not ; neither 
did he' like to tell what was directly false ; as the reader 
will perceive by his reply, he partly told the truth. 

" Afraid of being taken up ! why, what could they 
take up a spalpeen like you for ?" 

" Poaching," replied Joey ; " father poached too ; they had 
proof against me, so I came away — with father's consent" 

" Poaching ! well, I'm not surprised at that, for if ever 
it was in the blood, it hi in yours — . that's truth. And 
what do you mean to do now ?" 

" Any thing I can to earn my bread." 

"What can you do — besides poaching, of course? 
Can you read and write ? " 

« Oh, yes." 

" Would you like to be a servant — clean boots, bran 
clothes, stand behind a cab, run messages, carry notes, and 
liold your tongue ?" 

" I could do all that, I think — I «m twelve years «ld." 

a The devil you are ! well then, &r yew father's sake, 
111 see what I can do for you, till you can do better. Ill 
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fit you out as a tiger, and what's more, unlets I am devilish 
hard up, I won't sell you. "So come along. What's your 
name?" 

" Joey." 

*' Sure that was your father's name before you, I now 
recollect ; and should any one take the trouble to ask you 
what may be the name of your master, you may reply with 
a safe conscience, that it's Captain O'Donahue. Now, 
come along. Not close after me — you may as well keep 
open -file just now, till I've made you look a little more 
decent" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A DISSERTATION UVOR KDIOKXE. 



Ovb readers will not perhaps be displeased if we introduce 
Captain O'Donahue more particularly to their notice ; we 
shall therefore devote this chapter to giving some account 
of his birth, parentage, and subsequent career. If the 
father of Captain O'Donahue was to be believed, the race 
of the O'Donahues were kings in Ireland long before the 
O'Connors were ever heard of. How far this may be cor- 
rect we cannot pretend to oner an opinion, further than 
that no man can be supposed to know so much of a family's 
history as the descendant himself. The documents were 
never laid before us, and we have only the positive assertion 
of the Squireen O'Donahue, who asserted not only that 
they were kingB in Ireland before the O'Connors, whose 
pretensions to ancestry he treated with contempt, but fur- 
ther, that they -were renowned for their strength, and were 
famous for using the longest bows in battle that were ever 
known or heard o£ Here we have circumstantial evidence, 
although not proof. If strong, they might have been 
kings in Ireland, for there " might has been right" for 
many centuries; and certainly their acquirements were 
D £ 
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handed down to posterity, as no one was more famous for 
drawing the long how than the Squireen O' Donahue. 
Upon these points, however, we must leave our readers to 
form their own opinions. Perhaps some one more ac- 
quainted with the archives of the country may he able to 
set us right if we are wrong, or to corroborate our testimony 
if we are right. In his preface to " Anne of Geierstein," 
Sir Walter Scott observes, that 4f errors, however trivial, 
ought, in his opinion, never to be pointed out to the author, 
without meeting with a candid and respectful acknowledg- 
ment." Following the example of so great a man, we 
can only say, that if any gentleman can prove or disprove 
the assertion of the Squireen O'Donahue, to wit, that the 
O'Donahues were kings of Ireland long before the O'Con- 
nors were heard of, we shall be most happy to acknowledge 
the favour, and insert his remarks in the next edition. 
We should be further obliged to the same party, or indeed 
any other, if they would favour us with an idea of what 
was implied by a king of Ireland in those days ; that is to 
say, whether he held a court, taxed his subjects, collected 
revenue, kept up a standing army, sent ambassadors to 
foreign countries, and did all which kings do now-a-days * 
or whether his shillelagh was his sceptre, and his domain 
some furze-crowned hills and a bog, the intricacies of 
which were known only to himself? whether he was ar- 
rayed in jewelled robes, with a crown of gold weighing on 
his temples? or whether he went bare-legged and bare- 
armed, with his bare locks flowing ni luxurious wildness 
to the breeze ? We request an answer to this in full sim- 
plicity. We observe that even in Ireland, now, a fellow 
six feet high, and stout in proportion, is called a " prince 
of a fellow," although he has not wherewithal to buy a paper 
of tobacco to supply his dudeen : and, arguing from this 
fact, we are inclined to think that a few more inches in 
stature, and commensurate muscular increase of power, 
would in former times have raised the " heir apparent " to 
the dignity of the Irish throne. But these abstruse specu- 
lations have led us from our history, which we must now 
resume. 

Whatever may once have been the importance of the 
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house of O'Donahue, one thing is certain, that there are 
many ups and downs in this world ; every family in it has 
its wheel of fortune, which revolves faster or slower as the 
fates decree, and the descendant of kings before the O'Con- 
nors' time was now descended into a species of Viceroy, 
Squireen O'Donahue being the steward of certain wild 
estates in the county of Galway, belonging to a family, 
who for many years had shown a decided aversion to the 
natural beauties of the country, and had thought proper to 
migrate to where, if people were not so much attached to 
them, they were at all events more civilised. These estates 
were extensive, but not lucrative. They abounded in 
rocks, brushwood, and woodcocks during the season ; and 
although the Squireen O'Donahue did his best, if not for 
his employer, at least for himself, it was with some diffi- 
culty that he contrived to support, with any thing like 
respectability (which in that part of the country means 
" dacent clothes to wear"), a very numerous family, line- 
ally descended from the most ancient of all the kings of 
Ireland. 

Before the squireen had obtained his employment, he 
had sunk his rank and travelled much — as a courier — 
thereby gaining much knowledge of the world. If, there- 
fore, he had no wealth to leave his children, at all events 
he could impart to them that knowledge which is said to 
he better than worldly possessions. Having three sons 
and eight daughters, all of them growing up healthy and 
strong, with commensurate appetites, he soon found that 
it was necessary to get rid of them as fast as he coulo\ 
His eldest, who, strange to say, for an O'Donahue, was a 
<\uiet lad, he had as a favour lent to his brother, who kept 
a small tobacconist and grocer's shop in Dublin, and his 
brother was so fond of him, that eventually O'Carroli 
O'Donahue was bound to him as an apprentice. It cer- 
tainly was a degradation for the descendant of such ancient 
kings to be weighing out pennyworths of sugar, and sup- 
plying halfpenny papers of tobacco to the old apple and 
fish-women ; but still there we must leave the heir apparent 
^hile we turn to the second son, Mr. Patrick O'Donahue, 
*hdse history we are now relating, having already made 
d 3 
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the reader acquainted with him by an introduction in. 
flt James's Park. 



CHAPTER IX. 

m WHXCB *■■ ADVU3 OP A PATBBK VESMBYM* FECCLIA* 
ATXBXTIOV. 

It may be supposed that, as steward of the estates, Squireen 
O'Donahue had some influence over the numerous tenants 
on the property, and this influence he took care to make 
the most of. His assistance in a political contest was re- 
warded by the offer of an ensigncy for one of his sons, in a 
regiment then raising in Ireland, and this offer was too 
good to be refused. So, one fine day, Squireen O'Donahue 
came home from Dublin, well bespattered with mud, 
and found his son Patrick also well bespattered with mud, 
having just returned home from a very successful expedition 
against the woodcocks. 

" Patrick, my jewel," said the squireen, taking a seat 
and wiping his face, for he was rather warm with his ride, 
" you're a made man." 

" And well made too, father, if the girls are any thing 
of judges/' replied Patrick. 

" You put me out/' replied the Squireen ; " you've 
more to he vain of than your figure." 

" And what may that be that you're discoursing about, 
father ? " 

te Nothing more nor less, nor "better nor worse, but 
you're an ensign in his majesty's new regiment -—the 
number has escaped my memory." 

" I'd rather be a colonel, father," replied Patrick, musing. 

"The colonel's to come, you spalpeen," said the 
squireen. 

te And the fortune to make, I expect,'* replied Patrick. 

" You've just hit it ; but haven't you the whole world 
before you to pick and choose ? " 



"Well; repfied Patrick after a pause; "I've no ob- 
jeanon." 

a No objection ! Why don't you jump out of your skin 
litb delight? At aft events yon night jump high enough: 
to break in die caling." 

tt There's no ceiling to break," replied Patrick, looking 
up at the rafters. 

u That's true enough; hut stilt you night go out of 
your seven senses in a rational sort of a way." 

" I really can't sea for why, father dear. You tell me 
I'm to leave my poor oM mother, whodaeta upon me ; my 
sisters, who are fond of ma ; my frienda here (patting 
the dogs), who follow me ; the bills, that I love ; and the 
woodcocks, which I shoot ; ta go to be shot at myself, 
and buried like a dead dog, without being skinned, on 
the field of battle." 

u I tali you to* go forth into the world as an officer, and 
make your fortune ; to come back a general, and be the 
greatest man of your family. And don't. be too unhappy 
about not being skinned. Before you ase older or wiser, 
dead or alive,, you'll be akinned* I'll answer for it" 

« Well, father, 111 go ;. bat I expect there'll be a good 
deal of ground, to* march* oyer before I'm a general*" 

" And you've, a good fair of legs." 

" So I'm told every day of my life. I'll make the best 
use of them when I start ; but it's the starting I don't 
like, and that's the real truth." 

The reader may be- surprised at the indifference shown, 
by Patrick at the intelligence communicated by his father; 
but the fact was, Mr. Patrick. Q'Donabue was very deep in 
love. This cooled his national ardour r and it must be 
confessed that there was eves; excuse, for a more lovely 
creature than Judith MfCrae never existed. To part with 
her was the only difficulty, and all his family feeling* were 
but a cloak to the real cause of his unwillingness. 

"Nevertheless, you must start to-morrow, my boy," 
said his father. 

" What must be, must," replied Patrick, " so there's an 
and of the matter. Ill just go out for a bit of a walk, 
just to stretch my legs." 

D 4 
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"They require a deal of stretching, Pat, considering 
you've been twenty miles, at least, this morning, over the 
mountains," replied the squireen. But Patrick was out of 
hearing ; he had leapt over a stone wall which separated 
his father's potatoe-ground from Cornelius M'Crae's, and 
had hastened to Judith, whom he found very busy getting 
the dinner ready. 

"Judith, my dear," said Patrick, "my heart's quite 
broke with the bad news I have to tell you. Sure I'm 
going to leave you to-morrow morning." 

" Now, Patrick, you're joking, surely." 

" Devil a joke in it I'm an ensign in a regiment" 

rf Then I'll die, Patrick." 

" More like that I will, Judith ; what with grief and a 
bullet to help it, perhaps." 

" Now, what dy'e mean to do, Patrick ?" 

" Mean to go, sure; because I can't help myself;, and 
to come back again, if ever I've the luck of it My heart's 
leaping out of my mouth entirely." 

" And mine's dead," replied Judith, in tears. 

" It's no use crying, roavourneen. I'll be back to dance at 
my own wedding, if so be I can." 

" There'll be neither wedding for you, Patrick, nor wake 
either, for you'll lie on the cold ground, and be ploughed in 
like muck." 

" That's but cold comfort from you, Judith, but we'll 
hope for a better ending ; but I must go back now, and 
you'll meet me this evening beyond the shealing." 

" Won't it be for the last time, Patrick ? " replied Judith, 
with her apron up to her eyes. 

t( If I've any voice in the matter, I say no. Please the 
pigs, I'll come back a colonel." 

" Then you'll be no match for Judith M'Crae," replied 
the sobbing girl. 

" Shoot easy, my Judith, that's touching my honour ; if 
I'm a general it will be all the same." 

" Oh, Patrick ! Patrick ! " 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one kiss, and 
then hastened out of the house, saying — " Remember the 
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shealing, Judith dear, there we'll talk the matter over easy 
and comfortable." 

Patrick returned to his house, where he found his 
mother and sisters in tears. They had received orders to 
prepare his wardrobe, which, by-the-bye, did not give them 
much trouble from its extent ; they only had to mend every 
individual article. His father was sitting down by the 
hearth, and when he saw Patrick he said to him — " Now 
just come here, my boy, and take a stool, while you listen 
to me and learn a little worldly wisdom, for I may not have 
much time to talk to you when we are at Dublin." 

Patrick took a seat and was all attention. 

" You'll just observe, Pat, that it's a very fine thing to 
be an officer in the king's army ; nobody dares to treat you 
ill, although you may ill-treat others, which is no small 
advantage in tins world." 

" There's truth in that," replied Patrick. 

" You see, when you get into an enemy's country, you 
may help yourself; and, if you look sharp, there's very 
pretty pickings — all in a quiet way, you understand." 

"That, indeed." 

" You observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, the king 
expects you to appear and live like a gentleman, only he 
forgets to give you the means of so doing ; you must, 
therefore, take all you can get from his Majesty, and other 
people must make up the difference." 

€€ That's a matter o' course," said Patrick. 

'• You'll soon see your way clear, and find out what you 
may be permitted to do, and what you may not ; for the 
king expects you to keep up. the character of a gentleman 
as well as the appearance." 

'< O' course." 

" Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt a little — 
a gentleman may do that ; mayhap you may not be able to 
pay — that's a gentleman's case very often — if so, never 
go so far as twenty pounds ; first, because the law don't 
reach ; and secondly, because twenty pound is quite enough 
to make a man suffer for the good of his country." 

" There's sense in that, father." 

" And, Patrick, recollect that people judge by appear- 
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wees in this world, especially when they've nothing else to 
go by. If you talk small, your credit will he small ; but if 
you talk large, it will, be just ia proportion*" 

" 1 perceive, father/* 

" It's not much properly we possess in this said county 
of Galway, that's certain ; but you must talk of this pro- 
perty as if I waa the squire, and not the steward; and 
when you talk of the quantity of woodcocks you have 
bagged* you must aay on our property." 

" I understand, father." 

" And you must curse your stars at being a youngec 
brother ; it will be an excuse for your having no money, 
but will make them believe it's in the family,, at all events." 

" I perceive," replied Patrick* 

" There's one thing more, Pat ; it' a an Irish regiment; 
so you must get out of it as soon as possible, by exchange*" 

« For why ? " 

" This for why. You will be among those bom too near 
home, and who may doubt all you say, because your story 
may interfere with their own*. Get into an English regi- 
ment by all means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of 
contradiction, which a'nt pleasant." 

" True enough, father." 

" Treasure up ail I have told you.-** it's worldly wisdom* 
and you have your fortune to make ; so now recollect* 
never hold back at a forlorn hope; volunteer for every 
thing ; volunteer to be blown from a cannon's mouth, so 
that they will give you promotion for that same ; volunteer 
to go all over the world, into the other world, and right 
through that again into the one that comes after that, if 
there is any, and then one thing will he certain* either that 
you'll be a colonel or general, or else " 

" Else what, firther ? " 

" That you, won't require to be made either, seeing that 
you'll be past all making ; but luck's all, and lucky it is, 
by-the-bye, that I have a little of the squire's rent in 
hand, to fit you out with, or how we should have ma- 
naged the saints only know. As it is, I must sink it on 
the next year's account, but that's more easy to do than to 
fit you out with no money. I must beg the tenants off; 
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1 the potatoe crop fail entirely, and report twenty by 
name, at least, dead of starvation. Serve him right for 
spending his money oat of Old Ireland. It's only out of 
real pathriotism that I cheat him— -just to spend the 
nosey in the country. And now, Patrick, Fve done; 
now you may go and square your accounts with Judith, 
far I know now where the cat jumps ; but I'll leave old 
Time alone for doing; his work." 

Such was the advice of the squireen to his son ; and, as 
worldly wisdom, it was not so bad ; and certainly, when a 
lad is cast a drift in the world* the two best things you. 
eao bestow on him are a little worldly wisdom and a little 
money, for, without the former, the latter and he will soon 
jart company. 

The next day they set off for Dublin, Patrick's head 
being in a confused jumble of primitive good feeling,. 
Judith M'Crae, his father's advice, and visions of future 
greatness* He was fitted out, introduced to the officers, 
and then his father left him his blessing and his own way 
to make in the world. In a fortnight the regiment was 
complete, and they were shipped to Liverpool and from 
Liverpool to Maidstone, where, being all newly-raised men, 
they were to remain for a time,' to be disciplined. Before 
the year had expired, Patrick had followed his father's 
advice and exchanged, receiving a difference with an en- 
sign of a regiment going on foreign service. He was sent 
to the West Indies, but the seasons were healthy, and he 
returned home an ensign. He volunteered abroad again, 
after five years, and gained his lieutenant's commission, 
from a death vacancy, without purchase. 

After a fifteen years' hard service, the desired captain's 
commission came at last, and O' Donahue, having been so 
unsuccessful in his military career, retired upon half-pay, 
determined, if possible, to offer his handsome person in 
exchange for competence. But during the fifteen yeara 
which had passed away, a great change had come over 
the ingenuous and unsophisticated Patrick O' Donahue; he 
had mixed so long with? a selfish and heartless world, 
that his primitive feelings had gradually worn away. 
Judith had, indeed, never been forgotten* but she waa 
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now at rest; for, by mistake, Patrick had been returned 
dead of the yellow fever, and at the intelligence she had 
drooped like a severed snowdrop and died. The only tie 
strong enough to induce him to return to Ireland was, 
therefore, broken, his father's worldly advice had not been 
forgotten, and O'Donahue considered the world as his 
oyster. Expensive in his habits and ideas, longing for 
competence, while he vegetated on half-pay, he was now 
looking out for a matrimonial speculation. His generosity 
and his courage remained with him — two virtues not to be 
driven out of an Irishman, — but his other good qua- 
lities lay in abeyance; and yet his better feelings were 
by no means extinguished ; they were dormant, but by 
favourable circumstances were again to be brought into 
action. The world and his necessities made him what 
he was, for many were the times, for years afterwards, 
that he would in his reveries surmise how happy he might 
have been in his own wild country, where half-pay would 
have been competence, had his Judith been spared to him, 
and he could have laid his head upon her bosom. 



CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH MAJOR M'SHANE NARRATES SOME CURIOUS MATRIMONIAL 
SPECULATIONS. 

Our hero was soon fitted out with the livery of a groom, 
and installed as the confidential servant of Captain 
O'Donahue, who had lodgings on the third floor in a 
fashionable street. He soon became expert and useful, 
and as the Captain breakfasted at home, and always 
ordered sufficient for Joey to make another cold meal of 
during the day, he was at little or no expense to his 
master. 

One morning, when Captain O'Donahue was sitting in 
his dressing-gown at breakfast, Joey opened the door, and 
announced Major M'Shane. 
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u Is it yourself, O'Donahue ? " said the major, extend- 
ing his hand ; " and, now, what d'ye think has brought 
me here this fine morning? It's to do a thing that's 
rather unusual with me, — neither more nor less than to pay 
you the 201. which you lent me a matter of three years 
ago, and which, I dare say, you never expected to see any 
thing but the ghost of/' 

« Why, M'Shane, if the truth must be told, it will be 
something of a resurrection when it appears before me," 
replied O'Donahue ; " I considered it dead and buried ; 
and, like those who are dead and buried, it has been long 
forgotten." 

"Nevertheless, here it is, in four notes — one, two, 
three, four : four times five is twenty ; there's arithmetic 
for you, and your money to boot, and many thanks in the 
bargain, by way of interest. And now, O'Donahue, where 
have you been, what have you been doing, what are you 
doing, and what do you intend to do ? That's what I call 
a comprehensive inquiry, and a very close one too." 

" I have been in London a month, I have done nothing, 
I am doing nothing, and I don't know what I intend to do. 
You may take that for a comprehensive answer." 

" I'll tell you all about myself without your asking. I 
have been in London for nearly two years, one of which I 
spent in courting and the other in matrimony." 

" Why, you don't mean to say that you are married, 
M 'Shane ; if so, as you've been married a year, you can 
tell me, am I to give you joy ? " 

"Why, yeB, 1 believe you may; there's nothing so 
stupid, O'Donahue, as domestic happiness, that's a fact ; 
but, altogether, I have been so large a portion of my life 
doubtful where I was to get a. dinner, that I think that on 
the whole I have made a very good choice." 

" And may I inquire who is the party to whom Major 
M'Shane has condescended to sacrifice his handsome 
person?" 

" Is it handsome you mane ? As the ugly lady said to 
the looking-glass, I beg no reflections — you wish to know 
who she is ; well, then, you must be content to listen to 
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all my adventures from the time we parted, for she is at 
the end of them, and I can't read backwards." 
"Iatnat your service, so begin as you please." 
" Let me see, O'Donahue, where was it that we parted ? " 

u If I recollect, it was at the landing made at , 

where you were reported killed." 

" Very true, but that, I give my honour, was all a lie ; 
it was fat Sergeant Murphy that was killed, instead of me. 
He was a terrible fellow, that Sergeant Murphy ; he get 
himself killed on purpose, because he never could have 
passed his accounts : well, he fought like a devil, so peace 
be with him. I was knocked down, as you know, with a 
bullet in my thigh, and as I could not stand I sat upon 
the carcase of Sergeant Murphy, bound up my leg, and 
meditated on sublunary affairs. I thought what a great 
rogue he was, that Sergeant Murphy, and how he'd gone «ot 
of the world without absolution ; and then I thought it 
very likely that he might have some money about him, and 
how much better it would be that I should have it to com- 
fort me in prison than any rascally Frenchman ; so I put 
my hand in his pocket and borrowed his purse, which was, 
taking the difference of siae, as well lined as himself. 
Well, as you had all retreated and left me to be taken pri- 
soner, I waited very patiently till they should come and 
carry me to the hospital, or wherever eke they pleased. 
They were not long coming for me : one fellow would 
have passed his bayonet through me, but I had my pistol 
cocked, so he thought it advisable to take me prisoner. I 
was taken into the town, not to the hospital or the prison, 
twit quartered at the house of an old lady of high rank and 
plenty of money. Well, the surgeon came and very po- 
litely told me that he must cut off my leg, and I very po- 
litely told him to go to the devil ; and the old lady came 
in and took my part, when she saw what a handsome leg 
it was, and sent for another doctor at her own expense, 
who promised to set me on my pins in less than a month. 
Well, the old lady fell in love with me ; and although she 
was not quite the vision of youthful fancy, as the saying is, 
for she had only one tooth in her head, and that stuck out 
half an inch beyond her upper lip, still she had other 
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charms for a poor devil like me ; bo I made up my mind 
to marry her, for die made cruel love to me as I laid in bed, 
and before I was fairly out of bed the thing was settled, 
and a week afterwards the day was fixed ; but her rela- 
tives got wind of it, for, like an old fool, she could not 
help blabbing, and so one day there came a -file of soldiers 
with a corporal at their head, informing me that I was now 
quite well, and therefore, if it was all the same to me, I 
must go to prison. This was any thing but agreeable, and 
contrary to rule. As an officer, I was entitled to my parole; 
and so I wrote to the commanding officer, who sent for me, 
and then he told me t had my choice, to give up the old 
lady, whose friends were powerful, and would not permit her 
to make a fool of herself (a personal remark, by-the-bye, 
which it was unhandsome to make to a gentleman in my 
circumstances), or to be refused parole, and remain in 
prison, and that he would give me an hour to decide ; then 
lie made me a very low bow, and left me. 1 was twisting the 
affair over in my mind, one moment thinking of her purse 
and carriage and doubloons, and another of that awful 
long tooth of hers, when one of her relatives came in and 
said he had a proposal to make, which was, that I should 
be released and Bent to Gibraltar, without any conditions, 
with a handsome sum of money to pay my expenses, if I 
would promise to give up the old lady now and for ever. 
That suited my book ; I took the money, took my leave, 
and a small vessel took me to Gibraltar ; so after all, yom 
see, O'Donahue, the thing did not turn out so bad. I 
lost only an old woman with a long tooth, and 1 gained 
nry liberty." 

" No ; you got out of that affair with credit" 
" And with money, which is quite as good ; so when I 
returned and proved myself alive, I was reinstated, and had 
all my arrears paid up. What with Sergeant Murphy's 
purse, and the foreign subsidy, and my arrears, 1 was 
quite flush ; so I resolved to be circumspect, and make hay 
while the sun Bhone; notwithstanding which, I was as 
nearly trapped by a cunning devil of a widow. Two 
days more, and I should have made a pretty kettle of Ash 
of it." 
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« What, at your age, M'Shane ? " 

<c Ah, bother I but she was a knowing one — a widow 
on a first floor, good-looking, buxom, a fine armful, and 
about thirty — met her at a party — pointed out to me as 
without encumbrance, and well off— made up to her, 
escorted her home — begged permission to call, was gra- 
ciously received — talked of her departed husband, thought 
me like him — every thing so up comfortable — plenty- of 
plate — good furniture — followed her — received notes by 
a little boy in sky-blue and silver sugar-loaf buttons — sent 
me all her messages — one day in the week to her banker s 
to cash a cheque. Would you believe the cunning of the 
creature ? She used to draw out £25. every week, send- 
ing me for the money, and, as I found out afterwards, 
paid it in again in fifties every fortnight, and she only had 
£50. in all. Wasn't I regularly humbugged ? Made pro- 
posals — was accepted — all settled, and left off talking 
about her departed. One day, and only two days before 
the wedding, found the street door open, and heard a noise 
between her and her landlady at the top of the stairs, so I 
waited at the bottom. The landlady was insisting upon 
her rent, and having all her plate back again — my charm- 
ing widow entreating for a little delay, as she was to be 
married — landlady came down stairs, red as a turkey- 
cock, so I very politely begged her to walk into the parlour, 
and I put a few questions, when I discovered that my 
intended was a widow, with a pension of £80. a-year, and 
had six children, sent out of the way until she could find 
another protector, which I resolved, at all events, should 
not be Major M 'Shane ; so I walked out of the door, and 
have never seen her since." 

" By the head of St. Patrick, but that was an escape! " 

" Yes, indeed, the she devil with six children, and £80. 
a-year; it's a wicked world this, O'Donahue. Well, I kept 
clear of such cunning articles, and only looked after youth 
and innocence in the city. At last I discovered the only 
daughter of a German sugar-baker in the Minories, a young 
thing about seventeen, but very little for her age. She 
went to a dancing-school, and I contrived, by bribing the 
maid, to carry on the affair most successfully, and she 
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agreed to run away with me : every thing was ready, the 
postchaise was at the corner of the street, she came with 
her handle in her hand. I thrust it into the chaise, and 
was just tossing her in after it, when she cried out that she 
bad forgot something, and must go back for it ; and away 
she went slipping through my fingers. Well, I waited 
most impatiently for her appearance, and at last saw her 
coming ; and what d'ye think she'd gone back for ? By 
the powers, for her doll, which she held in her hand ! And 
jast as she came to the chaise, who should come round the 
corner but her father, who had walked from Mincing Lane. 
He caught my mincing Miss by the arm, with her doll and 
her bundle, and bundled her home, leaving me and the 
postchaise, looking like two fools. I never could see her 
again or her confounded doll either.' 1 

" You have been out of luck, M'Shane." 

" Tm not sure of that, as die affair has ended. Now 
comes another adventure, in which I turned the tables, any 
how; I fell in with a very pretty girl, the daughter of a 
lawyer in Chancery Lane, who was said to have, and (I 
paid a shilling at Doctors' Commons and read the will) it 
was true enough, an independent fortune from her grand, 
mother. She was always laughing — full of mischief and 
practical jokes. She pretended to be pleased, the hussey, 
with my addresses, and at last she consented, as I thought, 
to run away with me. I imagined that I had clinched the 
business at last, when one dark night I handed her into a 
chaise, wrapped up in a cloak, and crying. However, I got 
her in, and away we went as if the devil was behind us. I 
coaxed her and soothed her, and promised to make her 
happy, but she still kept her handkerchief up to her eyes, 
and would not permit me a chaste salute, even pushed me 
away when I would put my arm round her waist, — all 
which I ascribed to the extra shame and modesty which a 
woman feels when she is doing wrong. At last, when 
about fifteen miles from town, there was a burst of 
laughter, and ' I think we have gone far enough, Majo. 
M'Shane/ By all the saints in the calendar, it was her 
■camp of a brother that had taken her place. " My young 
gentleman/ said I, ' I think you have not only gone far 
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•Bough, but, as I shall prove to yon, perhaps a little too 
far/ for I was in no fool of a passion. So I set to, heat 
him co a mummy, broke his nose, blackened both his eyes, 
and knocked half his teeth down his throat, and when he 
was half dead, I opened the chaise door as it whirled along, 
and kicked him out to take his chance of the wheels, or 
any other wheels, which the wheel of fortune might torn 
up for him. So he went home and told bis sister what a 
capital joke it was, I've no doubt. HI be bound the young 
gentleman has never run away with an Irishman since that ; 
however, I never heard any more about him or his lovely 



u Now, then, for the wind up, M'Shane." 
** Courting's very expensive, especially when you order 
postchaises for nothing at all, and I was very nearly at 
the end of my rhino ; so I said to myself, — * M*Shane, 
you must retrench/ And I did so ; instead of dining at 
the coffee-house, I dete rmin ed to go to an eating-house, and 
walked into one in Holborn, where I sat down to a plate 
of good beef and potatoes, and a large lump of plum- 
pudding, paid 1*. 6dL, and never was better pleased in my 
life ; so 1 went there again, and became a regular cus- 
tomer ; and the girls who waited laughed with me, and 
the lady who kept die house was very gracious. Now, the 
lady was good-looking, but she was rather too fat ; there 
was an amiable look about her even when she was earring 
beef, and by degrees we became intimate, and I found her 
a very worthy creature and as simple-minded as a child, 
although she could look sharp after her customers. It 
was, and is now, a most thriving establishment — nearly 
200 people dine there every day. I don't know how it 
was, but I suppose I first fell in love with her beef and 
then with her fair self, and finding myself well received 
at all times, I one day, as she was carving a beef-steak-pie 
which might have tempted a king for its fragrance, put 
the question to her, as to how she would like to marry 
again. She blushed, and fixed her eyes down upon the 
hole she had made in the pie, and then I observed, that if 
there was a hole in my side as big as there was in the pie 
before her-— she would see her image in my heart. This- 
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pretty simile did the business for me, and in a month wq 
were married ; and I newer shall want a dinner at long a# 
I live, either for myself or friend. I will put, yop .on the, 
free list, O'Donahue, if you can condescend to a coofc'a, 
shop; and I can assure you, that I think I have 4pbP'v* 
very wise thing, for I don't want to present any/wjtfa, af 
Court, and I have a very comfortable home." i > 

" You have done a wise thing, in my opinion* A$'$h*98 
— you have a wife who makes money, instead of one; who 
spends it." • , , ' t 

" And, moreover, I have found my bargain better 4fran 
I anticipated, which is seldom the case in this wcfirib of 
treachery and deceit. She has plenty of money, and is 
putting by more every year." . .... r ... 

" Which you have the control of at your disposjtwni) 4# 
you mean to say ? " 

"Why, yes, I may say that now — but, O'Donahue, 
that is owing to my circumspection and delicacy. At first 
starting I determined that she should not think that it 
was only her money that I wanted ; so, after we were 
married, I continued to find myself, which, paying nothing 
for board and lodging, and washing, I could easily do 
upon my half-pay ; and I have done so ever since, until 
just now. " : 

" I had not been married a week before I saw that jslje 
expected I would make inquiries into the stat£ of 'her 
finances, but I would not; at last, finding that I wout^ 
not enter into the business, she did, and told me that slife 
bad 17,000/. Consols laid by, and that the business w& 
worth 1,0002. per annum (you may fish at Cheltenham i 
long while, O'Donahue, before you get such a hiul as 
that). So 1 told her I was very glad she was well 6& 9 
and then I pretended to go fast asleep, as I never inter- 
fered with her, and never asked for money ; at last stfe 
didn't like it, and offered it to me, but I told her 1 ftdfi 
enough and did not want it ; since which she has 1 been 
quite annoyed at my not spending money; and yheh'I 
told her this morning that there was a brother officer of 
mine arrived in town to whom I had owed some irioijej 
for a long while, she insisted upon my taking nicfite^ tb 
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* And her name, if it's no offence to ask it?" 
: ** Princess Czartorinski." 

.. " And * princess in the bargain ? And did you xeaily 
pwtend to make lore to a princess?" 

" Am not I an Irishman, M 'Shane ? and is a princess 
any thing but a woman, after all ? By the powers ! I'd 
make tote to, and run away with, the pope himself, if he 
were made of the same materials as Pope Jean is said to 
have been." 

" Then, npon my faith, O'Donahue, I believe you — so 
now go on." 

" 1 not only made love to her, but in making love to 
her, I got most terribly singed myself, and I felt, before I 
(jartted her, that if I had ten thousand a-year, and she was 
as poor as my dear Judith was, that she should have taken 
her plate — that's the troth. I thought that I never could 
love again, and that my heart was as flinty as a pawn- 
broker's; but I found out my mistake when it was too 
late." 

" And did she return you the compliment ? " 

" That I was not indifferent to her, I may without va- 
nity betlewe. I had a five minutes alone with her just be- 
fore we parted, and I took that opportunity of saying how 
much pain it was to part with her, and for once I told the 
truth, for I was almost choking when I said it. I'm con- 
vinced that there was sincerity in my face, and that she 
saw <hat h was there ; so she replied, ' If what you say is 
true, we shall meet at St Petersburgh next winter; good 
by, I shall expect you/ " 

" Well, that was as much as to say, come at all events/' 

"It was ; I stammered out my determination so to do, 
if possible ; but I felt at the time that my finances rendered 
k impossible — so there was an end of that affair. By my 
hopes of salvation, I'd not only go to Petersburgh, but round 
the whole world, and to the north pole afterwards, if I had 
tfcie means only to see her once more." 

" You're in a bad way, O'Donahue; your heart's gone 
and your money too. Upon my soul I pity you ; but it's 
always die case in this world. When I was a boy, the 
best and ripest fruit was. always on the top of the wall, and 
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out of my reach* Shall I call to-morrow, and then, if you 
please, Til introduce you -to Mr*. M*Shane?" 

" I will be happy to see you and your good wife, 
M f Shane; health and happiness to you. Stop, while 1 
ring for my little factotum to let yow out.** 

" By-the-by, a sharp boy that, ODoRshue, with as 
eye as bright as a hawk. Where did you pick Mm up?** 

"In St. James's Park." 

" Well, that's an odd place to hire a serum* in.** 

" Do you recollect Rusbbrook in my Company > m 

ft To be sure I do — your best soldiery and a famous 
caterer he was at all times." 

* It is his son." 

" And, now I think of it, befe very like him, only com e- 
what better looking ." 

O'Donahue then acquainted M'Shane with the circum- 
stances attending his meeting with Joey, and they sepa- 
rated. 

The next day, about the same time, M'Shane came to 
see his friend, and found O'Donahue dressed, and ready la 
go out with him. 

" Now, O'Donahue, you musVt be in such a hurry to 
see Mrs. M'Shane, for I hare something to tell you whack 
will make her look more pretty in your eyes than she 
otherwise might have done upon first introduction. Take 
your chair again, and don't be potting en your gloves yet, 
while you listen to a little conversation which took place 
between us last night, just before we drept into the arms 
of Muafy. Til pass over all the questions she asked about 
you, and all the compUmewtel paid you behind your buck; 
because, if I didn't, it would make you blush, Irishman as 
you are ; but this she did say, — mat h was great kind- 
ness on your part to lend me that money, and that she 
loved you for it; upon which I replied, I was sorry you 
was not asy in your mind, and so very unhappy r upon 
which she, in course, like every woman, asked me why ; 
and then I told her merely that it was a love afair, and a 
long story, as if I wished to go to sleep. This made her 
more curious, so, to oblige her, I stayed awake, and told her 
just what you told me, and how the winter was coming on 
z 4 
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and you not able to keep your appointment And what 
d'ye think the good soul Baid ? ' Now,' says she, ' M'Shane, 
if you love me, and have any gratitude to your friend for 
his former kindness, you will to-morrow take him money 
enough, and more than enough, to do as he wishes, and if 
he gains his wife he can repay you ; if not, the money is 
not an object' ' That's very kind of you, dearest,' said I ; 
' but then will you consent to another thing ? for this may 
prove a difficult affair, and he may want me with him ; 
and would you have any objection to that, dearest ? ' for 
you see, O'Donahue, I took it into my head that I might 
be of the greatest use to you ; and, moreover, I should like 
the trip, just by way of a little change. * Couldn't he do 
without you ? * replied she, gravely. € I'm afraid not ; 
and although I thought I was in barracks for life, and 
never to leave you again, yet still for his sake, poor fellow, 
who has been such a generous fellow to me — ' * An' how 
long would you be away ? ' said she. ' Why, it might be 
two months at the most,' replied I ; 'but who can tell it to 
a day ? ' ' Well/ said she, c I don't like that part of the 
concern at all ; but still if it is necessary, as you say, 
things shouldn't be done by halves,' and then she sighed, 
poor soul. c Then I won't go,' says I. € Yes/ says she, 
after a pause ; C I think it's your duty, and therefore you 
must.' € I'll do just what you wish, my soul,' replied I ; 
' but let's talk more about it to-morrow.' This morning 
she brought up the subject, and said that she had made up 
her mind, and that it should be as we had said last night; 
and she went to the drawer and took out three hundred 
pounds in gold and notes, and said that if it was not 
enough, we bad only to write for more. Now ain't she a 
jewel, O'Donahue ? and here's the money." 

" M'Shane, she is a jewel, not because she has given 
me money, but because her heart's in the right place, and 
always will be. But I really do not like taking you away 
with me." 

" Perhaps you don't think I'd be of any use ? " 

" Yes, I do not doubt but that you will be, although at 
present I do not know how/' 

" But I do, for I've thought upon it, and I shall take it 
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very unkind if you don't let me go with you. I want a 
little divarsion ; for you see, O'Donahue, one must settle 
down to domestic happiness by degrees." 

"Be it so, then; ail I fear is, I shall occasion pain to 
your excellent wife." 

"She has plenty to do, and that drives care away; 
besides, only consider the pleasure you'll ^occasion to her 
when I come back." 

" I forgot that. Now, if you please, I'll call and pay 
my respects, and also return my grateful thanks." 

" Then, come along." 

Captain O'Donahue found Mrs. M'Shane very busily 
employed supplying her customers. She was, as M'Shane 
had said, a very good-looking woman, although somewhat 
corpulent; and there was an amiability, frankness, and 
kindness of disposition so expressed in her countenance, 
that it was impossible not to feel interested with her. They 
dined together. O'Donahue completely established himself 
in her good graces, and it was agreed that on that day 
week the gentlemen should embark for Hamburgh, and 
proceed on to Petersburgh, Joey to go with them as their 
little valet. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AX EXPEDITION, AS OF YOU, ACROSS THE WATKBS WOK A WIFE. 

The first step taken by O'Donahue was to obtain a pass- 
port for himself and suit ; and here there was a contro- 
versy, M'Shane having made up his mind that he would 
sink the officer, and travel as O'Donahue's servant, in 
which capacity he declared that he would not only be more 
useful, but also swell his friend's dignity. After a long 
combat on the part of O'Donahue, this was consented to, 
and the passport was filled up accordingly. 

" But, by St. Patrick ! I ought to get some letters of 
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introduction," said O'Donahue ; ' f and how is that to be 
managed — at all events to the English ambassador? Let 
me see — 111 go to the Horse Guards.** 

O'Donahue went accordingly, and, as was always the 
case there, was admitted immediately to an audience to the 
Commander of the Forces. 0*Donalroe pot his case for- 
ward, stating that he was about to proceed on a secret 
mission to Russia, and requested his Royal Highness to 
give him a few letters of introduction. His Royal High- 
ness very properly observed, that if sent on a secret mission, 
he would, of course, obtain all the n e cessa ry introductions 
from the proper quarters, and then inquired of OTOoaahue 
what his rank was, where he had served, cVc. To the 
latter questions O'Donahue gave a very satisfactory reply, 
and convinced the Duke that he was an officer of merit. 
Then came the question as to his secret mission, which his 
Royal Highness had never heard of. " May it please your 
Royal Highness, there's a little mistake about this sane 
secret mission ; it's not on account of government that I'm 
going, but on my own secret service ; M and O' Donah**, 
finding himself fairly in for it, confessed that he was after 
a lady of high rank, and that if he did not obtain letters of 
introduction, he should not probably find the means of en- 
tering the society in which she was to be found, and that 
as an officer who had served faithfully, he trusted that he 
should not be refused. 

His Royal Highness laughed at his disclosure, and, as 
there was no objection to giving O'Donahue a letter or 
two, with his usual good-nature he ordered them to be 
written, and having given them to him, wished him every 
success. O'Donahue bowed to the ground, and quitted 
the Horse Guards, delighted with the success of his is> 
pudent attempt. 

Being thus provided, the party set off in a vessel bound 
to Hamburgh, where they arrived without any accident, 
although very sea-sick ; from Hamburgh they proceeded to 
Lubeck, and re-embarked at Travemunde in a brig, whiek 
was bound for Riga ; the wind was fair, and their passage 
was sfcort. On their arrival they put up at an hotel, and 
finding themselves in a country where English was not 
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understood, 0*Donahiie proceeded to tbe houie of the 
English Consul, informing him thai he was going on a 
secret mission to PetersbttTgh, and showing, as evidences 
of his respectability* and the troth of his assertions, the 
letters given him by his Royal Highness. These were 
quite sufficient for the Consul, who inmndiateij offered his 
services. Not being able to procure at Riga a courier who 
could speak French or English, the Consul took a great 
deal of trouble to assist them in their long journey to 
Petersburgh. He made out a list of the posts, the number 
of vents, and tbe money that was to be paid ; he changed 
some of ODonahue's gold into Russian paper money, and 
gave all the necessary instructions. Tbe great difficulty 
was to find any carriage to carry them to the capital, but 
at last they found an old cabriolet on four wheels which 
might answer, and, bidding adieu to the Consul, they 
obtained horses and set off. 

" Now, M<8hane, you must take care of the money, 
and pay the driver," said CDonahue, pulling out seven] 
pieces of thick paper, some coloured red* seme brae, and 
ethers of a dirty white. 

"Is this money?" said M'Shane, with astonishment 

* Yes, that's roubles." 

" Roubles, are they ? I wonder what they'd call them 
in Ireland ; they look like soup tickets." 

"Never mind. And now, M 'Shane, there are two 
words which the Consul has told me to make use of; one 
is Scoro, and when you say that, it means ( Go fati/ and 
yon hold up a small bit of money at the same time." 

'* Scoro ! well that's a word I sha'n't forget" 

" But then there's another, which it Scorae." 

" And what may be the English of that? " 

"Why, that means ' G* faster;' and with that yen 
hold up a larger piece of money." 

" Why, then, it's no use remembering Scoro at all, for 
Scorae will do much better ; so we need not burden our- 
selves with the first at alL Suppose we try the effect of 
that last word upon our bear-skin friend who is driving ?* 
M 'Shane held up a rouble, and called out to the driver 
—"Scoruet" The fellow turned hit head, amiled, and 
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lashed his horses until they were at the full speed, and 
then looked back at them for approval. 

" By the powers, that's no fool of a word 1 it will take 
us all the way to St. Petersburgh as fast as we wish." 

" We do not sleep on the road, but trayel night and 
day/' said O'Donahue, " for there is no place worth sleep- 
ing at." 

"And the 'ating, O'Donahue?" 

" We must get that by signs, for we have no other 
means." 

On that point they soon found they had no difficulty, 
and thus they proceeded, 'without speaking a word of the 
language, day and night, until they arrived at the capital. 

At the entrance their passports were demanded, and the 
officer at the guard-house came out and told them that a 
Cossack would accompany them. A Cossack, with a spear 
as long as a fir-tree, and a beard not quite so long, then 
took them in charge, and trotted before the carriage, the 
driver following him at a slow pace. 

u A'nt we prisoners ? " inquired M'Shane. 

€t I don't know, but it looks very like it," replied 
O'Donahue. 

This, however, was not the case. The carriage drove 
to a splendid street called the Neffsky Perspective, and as 
soon as it stopped at the entrance of an hotel, the Cossack, 
after speaking to the landlord who came out, took his 
departure. 

A journey of four hundred miles, day and night, is no 
joke : our travellers fell fast asleep in their spacious apart- 
ment, and it was not till the next day that they found 
themselves clean and comfortable, Joey, being dressed in a 
rich livery, as a sort of page, and M'Shane doing duty as 
valet when others were present, and when sitting alone 
with O'Donahue, taking his fair share of the bottle. 

Two days after their arrival the landlord procured for 
O'Donahue a courier who could speak both English and 
French as well as Russian, and almost every other lan- 
guage. It was resolved by O'Donahue and M'Shane in 
council to dress him up in a splendid uniform, and a car- 
riage having been hired for the month, O'Donahue felt that 
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he was in a position to present his credentials to the Eng- 
lish Ambassador and the other parties for whom he had 
received letters of introduction. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IV WHICH THE** 18 BOM* INFORMATION KXLATlT* TO ZH* CITY 
OF ST. PXTXR6BU&GH. 

For 300 roubles a month, O'Donahue had procured 
a drosky, very handsomely fitted up ; the shaft-horse 
was a splendid trotter, and the other, a beautiful-shaped 
animal, capered about, curving his neck until his "nose 
almost touched his knee, and prancing, so as to be the 
admiration of the passers-by. His coachman, whose name 
was Athenasis, had the largest beard in St. Petersburgh ; 
Joey was the smallest tiger ; Dimitri one of the tallest and 
handsomest yagers. Altogether, Captain O'Donahue had 
laid out his money well ; and on a fine, sunny day, he set 
off to present his letters to the English Ambassador and 
other parties. Although the letters were very short, it 
was quite sufficient that they were written by so distin- 
guished and so universally beloved a person as his Royal 
Highness. The Ambassador, Lord St. H., immediately 
desired O'Donahue to consider his house open to him, 
requesting the pleasure of his company to dinner on the 
following day, and offered to present him to the Emperor 
at the first levee. O'Donahue took his leave, delighted 
with his success, and then drove to the hotel of die Princess 
Woronzoff, Count Nesselrode, and Prince Gallitzin, where 
he found himself equally well received. After his visits' 
were all paid, O'Donahue sported his handsome equipage 
on the English and Russian quays, and up and down the 
Nefrsky Perspective, for an hour or two, and then returned 
to the hotel. 

"I am very sorry," said O'Donahue, after be had 
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narrated to M*Shaoe all that had taken place, "that I 
permitted you to pat yourself down on the passport as 
valet in the foolish way yon have. Ton would have 
enjoyed yourself as much as I probably shall, and have 
been in your proper position in society." 

" Then I'm sot sorry at all, O'Donahue, and 111 tell 
you why. I should have enjoyed myself, I do not doubt 
— but I should have enjoyed myself too much; and, 
after dining with ambassadors, and princes, and counts, 
and all that thing — should I ever have gone back comfort- 
aide and contented to Mrs. M'Shane and the cook'a-shop ? 
No, no — I'm not exactly reconciled, as it is ; and if I 
were to be drinking champagne and 'ating French kick- 
shaws with the Russian nobility for three or four months, 
dancing perhaps with princesses, and whispering in the ears 
of duchesses, wouldn't my nose turn up with contempt at the 
beef*steak-pie, and poor Mrs. M'Shane, with all her kind 
smiles, look twice as corpulent as ever ? No, no, I'm better 
here, and I'm a wise man, although I say it myself." 

" Well, perhaps you are, M'Shane ; but still I do not 
like that I should be spending your money in this way 
without your having your share of it at least." 

" My share of it — now, O'Donahue, suppose I had 
come over here on my own account, where should I have 
been ? I could not have mustered up the amiable impu- 
dence you did, to persuade the Commander-in-chief to give 
me letters to the Ambassador ; nor could I have got up 
such a turn-out, nor have fitted the turn-out so well as 
you da I should have been as stupid as an owl, just 
doing what I have done the whole of the blessed morning 
for want of your company — looking after one of the 
floating bridges across the river, and spitting into the 
stream just to add my mite to the Baltic Sea." 

" I'm sorry you wore not better amused." 

"I was amused; for I was thinking of the good- 
humoured face of Mrs. M'Shane, which was much better 
than being in high company and forgetting her entirely. 
Let me alone for amusing myself after my own fashion, 
O'Donahue, and that's all I wish. I suppose you have 
hnard nothing in your travels about your Powlish Princess? '* 
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"Oi course not ; it will require some tact to bring in 
her name — I must do it as if by mere accident." 

"Shall I aik the courier if she is an acquaintance of 
tos?" 

" Aa acquaintance, M'Shaae ? " 

" I don't mean on visiting terms ; bnt if be knows any 
thing about the family, or where they live ? " 

"No, M'Shane, I think you. bad better not; we do not 
know much of him at present. I shall dine *t the Ambas- 
sador's to-morrow, and there will be a large party." 

"During the day, iovitadons for evening parties were 
brought in from the Prince Gallitzin and Princess Wo- 
roano& 

" The plot thickens fast, as the saying is/' observed 
M'Saaae ; " you 11 be certain to meet your fair lady at 
some of these places." 

" That is what I trust to do," replied O'Donahue ; " if 
not, as soon as I'm intimate, I shall make inquiries about 
her ; but we must first see how the land lies." 

O'Donahue dined at the Ambassador's, and went to the 
outer parties, but did not meet with the object of his search. 
Being a good musician, he was much in request in so mu- 
sical a society as that of St Petersburg^. The Emperor 
was still at bis country palace, and O'Donahue had been 
more than a fortnight at the capital without there being an 
opportunity for the Ambassador to present him at court 

Dsboaitri, the person whom O'Donahue engaged as cou- 
rier, was a very clever, intelligent fellow ; and as he found 
that O'Donahue had all the liberality of an Irishman, and 
was in every respect a most indulgent master, be soon had 
his interest at heart Perhaps the more peculiar intimacy 
between O'Donahue and M'Shane, as a valet, assisted 
Dimitri in forming a good opinion of the former, as the 
hauteur and distance generally preserved by the English 
towards their domestics are very displeasing to the conti- 
nental servants, who, if permitted to be familiar, will not 
only serve you more faithfully, but be satisfied with more 
moderate wages* Dimitri spoke English and Preach pretty 
well, German and Russian of course perfectly. He was * 
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Russian by birth, bad been brought up at the Foundling 
Hospital, at Moscow, and therefore was not a serf. He 
soon became intimate with M'Shane ; and as soon as the 
latter discovered that there was no intention on the part of 
Dimitri to be dishonest, he was satisfied, and treated him 
with cordiality. 

" Tell your master this," said Dimitri, " never to give 
his opinion on political matters before any one while in 
Petersburgh, or he will be reported to the government, and 
will be looked upon with suspicion. All the servants and 
couriers here, indeed every third person you meet, is an 
agent of police." 

" Then it's not at all unlikely that you're one yourself," 
replied M'Shane. 

" I am so," replied Dimitri, coolly, " and all the better 
for your master. I shall be ordered to make my report in 
a few days, and I shall not fail to do so." 

" And what will they ask you ?" said M'Shane. 

" They will ask me first who and what your master is ? 
Whether I have discovered from you, if he is of family 
and importance in his own country ? Whether he has ex- 
pressed any political opinions ? and whether I have dis- 
covered the real business which brought him here ?" 

"And what will you reply to all this?" answered 
M'Shane. 

" Why, I hardly know. I wish I knew what he wished 
me to say, for he is a gentleman whom I am very fond of, 
and that's the truth ; perhaps you can tell me ? " 

" Why, yes, I know a good deal about him, that's cer- 
tain. As for his family, there's not a better in Ireland or 
England, for he's royal if he had his right" 

" What I" exclaimed Dimitri. 

" As sure as I'm sitting in this old arm-chair, didn't he 
bring letters from the brother of the present King ? does 
that go for nothing in this country of yours, or do you 
value men by the length of their beards ? " 

" Men are valued here not by their titles, but by their 
rank as officers. A general is a greater man than a prince," 
replied Dimitri. 
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" With all my heart, for then I'm somebody," replied 
M'Shane. 

"You ? " replied the courier. 

"I mean my master," retained M'Shane, correcting 
himself, st for he's an officer, and a good one too." 

" Yes, that may be ; but you said yourself," replied the 
courier, laughing. " My good friend, a valet to any one 
in Petersburgh is no better than one of the mujiks who 
work in the streets. Well, I know that our master is an 
officer, and of high rank ; as for his political opinions, I 
have never heard him express any, except his admiration 
of the city, and of course of the Emperor." 

" Most decidedly ; and of the Empress also," replied 
M'Shane. 

"That is not at all necessary,' ' continued Dimitri, 
laughing. " In fact, he has no business to admire the 
Empress." 

€€ But he admires the government and the laws," said 
M'Shane ; " and you may add, my good fellow — the army 
and the navy — by the powers, he's all admiration, all 
over ! — you may take my word for it." 

" Well, I will do so ; but then there is one other ques- 
tion to reply to, which is, why did he come here ? what is 
his business ? 

" To look about him, to be sure ; to spend his money 
like a gentleman ; to give his letters of introduction, and 
to amuse himself," replied M'Shane. " But this is dry 
talking, so, Dimitri, order a bottle of Champagne, and 
then we'll wet our whistle before we go on." 

" Champagne ! will your master stand that ? w inquired 
Dimitri. 

" Stand it, to be sure, and he'd be very angry if he 
thought I did not make myself comfortable. Tell them 
to put it down in the bill for me ; if they doubt the pro- 
priety, let them ask my master." 

Dimitri went and ordered the Champagne. As soon as 
they had a glass, Dimitri observed, " Your master is a 
fine liberal fellow, and I would serve him to the last day 
of my life ; but you see that the reasons you give for 
your master being here are the same as are given by every 

F 
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body else, whether they come as spies or secret emissaries, 
or to foment insurrection ; that answer, therefore, is con- 
sidered as no answer at all by the police (although very 
often a true one), and they will try to find out whether it 
is so or not" 

" What other cause can a gentleman like him have for 
coming here ? He is not going to dirty bis hands with 
speculation, information, or any other botheration," replied 
M'Shane, tossing off his glass. 

" I don't say so ; but his having letters from the king's 
brother will be considered suspicious." 

" The devil it will ! now in our country that would 
only create a suspicion that he was a real gentleman — 
that's all." 

' You don't understand this country," replied Dimitri. 

" No, it beats my comprehension entirely, and that's 
a fact ; so fill up your glass. I hope it's not treason ; 
but if it is, I can't help saying it. My good friend Di- 
mitri " 

" Stop," said Dimitri, rising and shutting the door, 
" now, what is it ? " 

" Why, just this ; I haven't seen one good-looking 
woman since I've been in this good-looking town of 
yours ; now, that's the truth." 

" There's more truth than treason in that," replied the 
courier ; " but still there are some beautiful women among 
the higher classes." 

" It's to be hoped so, for they've left no beauty for the 
lower, at all events." 

" We have very beautiful women in Poland," said the 
courier. 

" Why don't you bring a few here, then ? " 

" There are a great many Polish ladies in Petersburgh 
at this moment." 

« Then go down and order another bottle," said M 'Shane, 
u and we'll drink their healths." 

The second bottle was finished, and M'Shane, who had 
been drinking before, became less cautious. 

" You said," observed he, " that you have many Polish 
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ladies in Petersburgh ; did you ever hear of a Princess 
Czartowinky ; I think that's the name ? " 

" Czartorinski, you mean," replied Dimitri; "to be 
sure I did ; I served in the family some yean ago, when 
the old prince was alive. But where did you see her ?" 

" In England, to be sure." 

" Well, that's probable, for she has just returned from 
travelling with her uncle." 

€€ Is she now in Petersburgh, my good fellow ? " 

" I believe she is — but why do you wish to know ? " 

" Merely asked — that's all." 

" Now, Macshanovich," — for such was the familiar way 
in which Dimitri addressed his supposed brother-servant — 
" I suspect this Princess Czartorinski is some way connected 
with your master's coming here. Tell me the truth — is 
such the case ? I'm sure it is." 

" Then, you know more than I do," replied M*Shane, 
correcting himself, " for I'm not exactly in my master's 
secrets ; all that I do know is, that my master met her in 
England, and I thought her very handsome." 

"And so did he?" 

" That's as may be, between ourselves; I've an idea he 
was a little smitten in that quarter; but that's only my 
own opinion, nothing more." 

" Has he ever spoken about her since you were here ? " 
said Dimitri. 

" Just once, as I handed his waistcoat to him ; he said 
— * I wonder if all the ladies are as handsome as that 
Polish princess that we met in Cumberland ? ' " 

" If I thought he wished it, or cared for her, I would 
make inquiry, and soon find out all about her ; but other* 
wise, it's no use taking the trouble," replied the courier. 

€t Well, then, will you give me your hand, and promise- 
to serve faithfully, if I tell you all I know about the 
matter?" 

" By the blessed St. Nicholas, I do P replied Dimitri ; 
" you may trust me." 

"Well, then, it's my opinion that my master's over 
head and ears in love with her, and has come here for ne 
other purpose/' 

r 2 
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u Well, I'm glad you told me that ; it will satisfy the 
police." 

" The police ; why, murder and Irish ! you're not going 
to inform the police, you villain ? " 

" Not with whom he is in love, most certainly, but that 
he has come here on that account ; it will satisfy them, for 
they have no fear of a man that's in love, and he will not 
be watched. Depend upon it, I cannot do a better thing 
to serve our master." 

" Well, then, perhaps you are right. I don't like this 
Champagne — get a bottle of Burgundy, Dimitri. Don't 
look so hard — it's all right. The Captain dines out every 
day, and has ordered me to drink for the honour of the 
house." 

" He's a capital master," replied Dimitri, who had 
begun to feel the effects of the former bottles. 

As soon as the third bottle was tapped, M'Shane con- 
tinued — 

" Now, Dimitri, I've given my opinion, and I can tell 
you, if my master has, as I suspect, come here about this 
young lady, and succeeds in obtaining her, it will be a 
blessed thing for you and I ; for he's as generous as the 
day, and has plenty of money. Do you know who she 
is?" 

" To be sure I do ; she is an only daughter of the late 
Prince Czartorinski, and now a sort of ward under the 
protection of the Emperor. She inherits all the estates, 
except one which was left to found an hospital at Warsaw, 
and is a rich heiress. It is supposed the Emperor will 
bestow her upon one of his generals. She is at the Palace, 
and a maid of honour to the Empress." 

" Whew !" whistled M'Shane; " won't there be a dif- 
ficulty ? w 

" I should think so," replied the courier gravely. 

" He must run away with her," said M'Shane, after a 
pause. " How will be get to see her ? " 

" He will not see her, so as to speak with her, in the 
palace, that is not the custom here, but he might meet 
her elsewhere." 

" To be sure, at a party or a ball," said M'Shane. 
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"No, that would not do, ladies and gentlemen keep 
very apart here in general company. He might say a 
word or two when dancing, hut that is all." 

" But how is he to meet her then in this cursed place 
of yours, if men and women keep at arm's length ? " 

€€ That must depend upon her. Tell me, does she love 
Mm?" 

« Well, now, that's a home question ; she never told 
him she did, and she never told me, that's certain ; hut 
still I've an idea that she does." 

" Then all I can say, Macshanovich, is, that your 
master had better he very careful what he is about Of 
course he knows not that you have told me any thing ; hut 
as soon as he thinks proper to trust me, I then will do my 
utmost in his service." 

" You speak like a very rational, sensible, intelligent 
courier," replied M'Shane, " and so now let us finish the 
bottle. Here's good luck to Captain O'Donahue, alive or 
dead: and now — please the fleas, — I'll be asleep in less 
than ten minutes." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GOING TO COURT. AND COURTING. 



When M'Shane awoke the next morning he tried to recall 
what had passed between him and Dimitri, and did not 
fed quite convinced that he had not trusted him too much. 
u I think," said he, " it was all upon an if Yes, sure ; 
if O'Donahue was in love, and if she was. Yes, I 'm 
sure that it was all upon if 8. However, I must go and 
tell O'Donahue what has taken place." 

M'Shane did so ; and O'Donahue, after a little thought, 
replied, "Well, I don't know; perhaps it's all for the 
best ; for you see I must have trusted somebody, and the 
difficulty would have been to know whom to trust, for 
everybody belongs to the police here, I believe ; I think, 
r 3 
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myself, the fellow is honest ; at all events, I can make it 
worth his while to be so." 

" He would not have told me he belonged to the police 
if be wished to trap us," replied M'Shane. 

" That's very true, and on the whole I think we could 
not do better. But we are going on too fast ; who knows 
whether she meant any thing by what she said to me when 
we parted ; or, if she did then, whether she may not have 
altered her mind since ? " 

" Such things have been — that's a fact, O'Donahue." 

" And will be, as long as the world lasts. However, 
to-morrow I am to be presented— perhaps I may see her. 
I'm glad that I know that I may chance to meet her, as I 
shall now be on my guard." 

" And what shall I say to Dimitri?" 

" Say that you mentioned her name, and where she was, 
and that I had only replied, that I should like to see her 
again." 

" Exactly ; that will leave it an open question, as the 
saying is," replied M'Shane. 

The next day O'Donahue, in his uniform, drove to the 
Ambassador's hotel, to accompany him to the Annishkoff 
palace, where he was to be presented to the Emperor. 
O'Donahue was most graciously received, — the Emperor 
walking up to him, as he stood in the circle, and inquiring 
after the health of. his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief, what service he had been employed upon, &c. 
He then told O'Donahue that the Empress would be most 
glad to make his acquaintance, and hoped that he would 
make a long stay at St. Petersburg!). 

It was with a quickened pulse that O'Donahue followed 
the Ambassador into the Empress's apartments. He ha& 
not waited there more than five minutes in conversation 
with the Ambassador, when the doors opened, and the 
Empress, attended by her chamberlain, and followed by 
her ladies in waiting and maids of honour, entered the 
room. O'Donahue had made up his mind not to take his 
eyes off the Empress until the presentation was over. As 
soon as he had kissed hands, and answered the few ques- 
tions which were graciously put to him, he retired to 
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make room for others, and then, for the first time, did he 
venture to cast his eyes on the group of ladies attending 
the Empress. The first that met his view were unknown, 
but, behind all the rest, he at length perceived the Princess 
Czartorinski, talking and laughing with another lady* 
After a short time she turned round, and their eyes met. 
The Princess recognized him with a start, and then turned 
away and put her hand up to her breast, as if the shock 
had taken away her breath. Once more she turned her 
face to O'Donahue, and this time he was fully satisfied by 
her looks that he was welcome. Ten minutes after, the 
Ambassador summoned O'Donahue, and they quitted the 
palace. 

" I have seen her, M' Shane," said O'Donahue ; " she is 
more beautiful, and I am more in love than ever. And 
now, what am I to do ? " 

" That's just the difticulty," replied M'Shane. '< Shall 
I talk with Dimitri, or shall I hold my tongue, or shall 
I think about it while you go to dinner at the Ambas- 
sador^?" 

" I cannot dine out to-day, M 'Shane. I will write an 
excuse." 

" Well, now, I do believe you're in for it in good earnest 
My love never spoiled my appetite ; on the contrary, it was 
my appetite that made me fall in love.". 

" I wish she had not been a Princess," said O'Donahue, 
throwing himself on the sofa. 

" That's nothing at all here," replied M'Sbane. « A 
Princess is to be had. Now, if she had been a General, 
it would have been all up with you. Military rank is every 
thing here, as Dimitri says." 

ts She's an angel," replied O'Donahue, with a sigh. 

cc That's rank in heaven, but goes for nothing in Peters- 
burgh," replied M f Shane. " Dimitri tells me they've civU 
generals here, which I conceive are improvements on our 
staff, for devil a civil general I've had the pleasure of serv- 
ing under." 

" What shall I do," said O'Donahue, getting up, and 
preparing to write his note to the Ambassador. 

" Eat your dinner, drink a bottle of Champagne, and 
f4 
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then I'll come and talk it over with you ; that's all you 
can do at present. Give me the note, and I'll send Dimitri 
oh? with it at once, and order up your dinner." 

M'Shane's advice not being very bad, it was followed. 
O'Donahue bad finished his dinner, and was sitting by the 
fire with M f Shane, when there was a knock at the door. 
M'Shane was summoned, and soon returned, saying, 
" There's a little fellow that wants to speak with you, and 
won't give his message. He's a queer little body, and not 
so bad-looking either, with a bolster on the top of his head, 
and himself not higher than a pillow ; a pigeon could sit 
upon his shoulder and peck up peas out of his shoes ; he 
struts like a grenadier, and, by the powers ! a grenadier's 
cap would serve as an extinguisher for him. Shall I show 
him in." 

" Certainly," replied O'Donahue, 

The reader may not be aware that there is no part of 
the globe where there are so many dwarfs as at St. Peters- 
burgh ; there is scarcely an hotel belonging to a noble 
family without one or two, if not more ; they are very 
kindly treated, and are, both in appearance and temper, 
very superior to the dwarfs occasionally met with else- 
where. One of these diminutive race now entered the 
room, dressed in a Turkish costume ; he was remarkably 
well made and handsome in person; he spoke sufficient 
French to inquire if he addressed himself to Captain 
O'Donahue ; and on being replied to in the affirmative, he 
gave him a small billet, and then seated himself on the 
sofa with all the freedom of a petted menial. O'Donahue 
tore open the note ; it was very short : — 

" As I know you cannot communicate with me, I write 
to say that I was delighted at your having kept your 
promise. You shall hear from me again as soon as I know 
where I can meet you; in the meantime be cautious. 
The bearer is to be trusted ; he belongs to me. " C. w 

O'Donahue pressed the paper to his lips, and then sat 
down to reply. We shall not trouble the reader with 
what he said; it is quite sufficient that the lady was content 
with the communication, and also at the report from her 
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little messenger of the Captain's behaviour when he had 
read her billet. 

Two or three days afterwards, O'Donahue received a 
note from a German widow lady, a Countess Erhausen, 
particularly requesting he would call upon her in the after- 
noon, at three o'clock. As lie had not as yet had the 
pleasure of being introduced to the Countess, although he 
had often heard her spoken of in the first society, O'Do- 
nahue did not fail in his appointment, as he considered 
that it was possible that the Princess Czartorinski might 
be connected with it; nor was he deceived, for on his 
entering the saloon, he found the Princess sitting on the 
sofa with Madame Erhausen, a young and pretty woman, 
not more than twenty-five years of age. The Princess 
rose, and greeted Captain O'Donahue, and then introduced 
the Countess as her first cousin. A few minutes after his 
introduction, the Countess retired, leaving them alone. 
O'Donahue did not lose this opportunity of pouring out 
the real feelings of his heart. 

" You have come a long way to see me, Captain 
O'Donahue, and I ought to be grateful," replied the 
Princess; "indeed, I have much pleasure in renewing 
our acquaintance." 

O'Donahue, however, did not appear satisfied with this 
mere admission: he became eloquent in his own cause, 
pointed out the cruelty of having brought him over to see 
her again if he was not to be rewarded, and, after about 
an hour's pleading, he was sitting on the sofa by her side, 
with her fair hand in his, and his arm round her slender 
waist. They parted, but through the instrumentality of 
the little dwarf, they often met again at the same ren- 
dezvous. Occasionally they met in society, but before 
others they were obliged to appear constrained and formal : 
there was little pleasure in such meetings, and when 
O'Donahue could not see the Princess his chief pleasure 
was to call upon Madame Erhausen and talk about her. 

" You are aware, Captain O'Donahue," said the 
Countess, one day, " that there will be a great difficulty 
to overcome in this affair. The Princess is a sort of ward 
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of the Emperor's, and it is said that he has already, in his 
own mind, disposed of her hand." 

" I am aware of that," replied O* Donahue, "and I 
know no other means than running away with her." 

" That would never do/' replied die Countess; you 
could not leave Petersburgh without passports ; nor could 
she leave the palace for more than an hour or two without 
being missed. You would soon be discovered, and then 
you would lose her for ever." 

" Then what can I do, my dear Madame? Shall I 
throw myself upon the indulgence of the Emperor ? " 

" No, that would not answer either ; she is too rich a 
prise to be permitted to go into foreign hands. I'll tell 
you what you must first do." 

" I'm all attention." 

" You must make love to me," replied the Countess. 
" Nay, understand me : I mean that you must appear to 
make love to me, and the report of our marriage must be 
spread. The Emperor will not interfere in such a case; 
you must do so to avoid suspicion. You have been here 
very often, and your equipage has been constantly seen at 
the door. If it is supposed you do not come on my 
account, it will be inquired why you do come : and there 
is no keeping a secret at Petersburgh. After it is sup- 
posed that it is a settled affair between us, we then may 
consider what next ought«to be tfone. My regard for my 
cousin alone induces me to consent to this ; indeed, it is 
the only way she could avoid future misery." 

" But is the Emperor so despotic on these points ? " 

" An emperor is not to be trifled with ; a ward of the 
Emperor is considered sacred — at least, so far, that if a 
Russian were to wed one without permission, he probably 
would be sent to Siberia. With an Englishman it is 
different, perhaps ; and, once married, you would be safe, 
as you could claim the protection of your ambassador. 
The great point is, to let it be supposed that you are about 
to marry some one else: and then, suspicion not being 
awakened, you may gain your wish." 

" But tell me, Madame — that I may be safe from the 
Emperor's displeasure is true — but would the Princess, 
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after he discovered it? Could he not take her away from 
me, and send her to Siberia for disobedience ? " 

" I hope, by the means I propose, to get you both 
dear of die Emperor — at least, till his displeasure is 
softened down. Me he cannot hurt ; he can only order 
me out of his dominions. As for the Princess, I should 
think, that, if once married to you, she would be safe, for 
you could claim the protection of the Ambassador for her, 
as your wife, as well as for yourself. Do you comprehend 
me now ? * 

" I do, Madame ; and may blessings follow you for 
your kindness. I shall in future act but by your di- 
rections." 

"That is exactly what I wished you to say; and so 
now, Captain (yDonahue, farewell." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A KUN-A-WAT AND A HARD PURSUIT; 

" Well, now," said M'Shane, after he had been informed 
by O'Donahue of what had passed between him and the 
Countess, — " this is all very pretty, and looks very well; 
but tell me, are we to trust that fellow Dimitri? Can we 
do without him ? I should say not, when it comes to the 
finale ; and is it not dangerous to keep him out of our 
confidence, being such a sharp, keen-witted fellow? Nay, 
more, as he has stated his wish to serve you in any way, 
it is only treating him fairly. He knows the little dwarf 
who has been here so often; indeed, they were fellow- 
servants in the Czartorinski family, for he told me so. I 
would trust him." 

" I think so, too ; but we must not tell him all." 
" No, that we certainly need not, for he will find it out 
without telling." 

"Well, M'Shane, do as you please; but, on second 
thoughts, I will speak to the Countess to-morrow." 
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O'Donahue did so, the Countess called upon the Princess 
at the palace, and the next morning O'Donahue received a 
note, stating that Dimitri was to be trusted. O'Donahue 
then sent for the courier, and told him that he was about 
to put confidence in him on a promise of his fidelity. 

" I understand you, Sir, and all you intend to do ; there 
is no occasion to say any thing more to me, until you want 
my assistance. I will not, in the meantime, neglect your 
interest, for I hope to remain with you, and that is the 
only reward I ask for any services I may perform. I have 
only one remark to make now, which is, that it will be 
necessary, a few days before you leave Petersburgh, to let 
me know, that I may advertise it." 

« Advertise it I " 

" Yes, Sir, you must advertise your departure, that you 
may not run away in debt. Such is the custom ; and 
without three notices being put in the Gazette, the police 
will not give you your«passport." 

" I am glad that you mentioned it Of course you 
are aware that I am paying attention to the Countess 
Erhausen, and shall leave Petersburgh with her, I trust, as 
my wife ? " 

" I understand, Sir, and shall take care that your in- 
timacy there shall be known to everybody." 

So saying, Dimitri left the room. 

The winter now set in with unusual severity. The river 
was one mass of ice, the floating bridges had been removed, 
the Montagnes-Russes became the amusement of the day, 
and the sledges were galloping about in every direction. 
For more than a month O'Donahue continued his pretended 
addresses to the fair cousin of the Princess, and during 
that time he did not once see the real object of his attach- 
ment ; indeed, the dwarf never made his appearance, and 
all communication, except an occasional note from her to 
the Countess, was, from prudence, given up. The widow 
was rich, and had often been pressed to renew her bonds, 
but had preferred her liberty. O'Donahue, therefore, was 
looked upon as a fortunate man, and congratulated upon his 
success. Nor did the widow deny the projected union, ex- 
cept in a manner so as to induce people to believe in the 
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certainty of its being arranged. O'Donahue's equipage 
was always at her door, and it was expected that the mar- 
riage would immediately take place, when O'Donahue at- 
tended a levee given by the Emperor on the Feast of St. 
Nicholas. The Emperor, who had been very civil to 
O'Donahue, as he walked past him, said, " Well, Captain 
O'Donahue, so I understand that you intend to run away 
with one of our fairest and prettiest ladies — one of the 
greatest ornaments of my Court ? " 

" I trust that I have your Majesty's permission so to do," 
replied O'Donahue, bowing low. 

ts O, certainly you have ; and, moreover, our best wishes 
for your happiness." 

" I humbly thank your Majesty," replied O'Donahue ; 
" still I trust your Majesty does not think that I wish to 
transplant her to my own country altogether ; and that I 
shall be permitted to reside, for the major part of the year, 
in your Majesty's dominions." 

" Nothing will give me greater pleasure, and it will be 
a satisfaction to feel that 1 shall gain, instead of loosing, 
by the intended marriage." 

" By the powers ! but I will remind him of this, some 
day or another," thought O'Donahue. "Haven't I his 
permission to the marriage, and to remain in the country ?" 

Every thing was now ripe for the execution of the plot 
The Countess gave out that she was going to her country- 
seat, about ten miles from St. Petersburgh ; and it was 
naturally supposed that she was desirous that the marriage 
should be private, and that she intended to retire there to 
have the ceremony performed — and O'Donahue advertised 
his departure in the Gazette. 

The Princess Czartorinski produced a letter from the 
Countess, requesting her, as a favour, to obtain leave from 
the Empress to pass two or three days with her in the 
country, and the Empress, as the Countess was first cousin 
to the Princess, did not withhold her consent ; on the con- 
trary, when the Princess left the palace, she put a case of 
jewels in her hand, saying, " These are for the bride, with 
the good wishes and protection of the Empress, as long 
as she remains in this country." One hour afterwards, 
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O'Donahue was rewarded for all his long forbearance by 
clasping his fair one in his arms. A priest had been pro- 
vided, and was sent forward to the country chateau, and at 
ten in the morning all the parties were ready. The Prin- 
cess and her cousin set off in the carriage, followed by 
O'Donahue, with M'Shane and his suite. Every thing 
was en regie ; the passports had been made out for Ger- 
many, to which country it was reported the Countess would 
proceed a few days after the marriage, and the Princess 
was to return to the palace. As soon as they arrived at 
the chateau the ceremony was performed, and O'Donahue 
obtained his prize ; and to guard against any mishap, it 
was decided that they should leave the next morning, on 
their way to the frontier. Dimitri had been of the greatest 
use, had prepared against every difficulty, and had fully 
proved his fidelity. The parting between the Countess 
and her cousin was tender. '' How much do I owe, dear 
friend ! " said the Princess. " What risk do you incur for 
me ? How will you brave the anger of the Emperor ?" 

" I care little for his anger ; lama woman, and not a 
subject of his ; but, before you go, you must both write a 
letter — your husband to the Emperor, reminding him of 
his having given his consent to the marriage, and his wish 
that he should remain in his dominions, and let him add 
his sincere wish, if permitted, to be employed in his Ma- 
jesty's service. You, my dear cousin, must write to the 
Empress, reminding her of her promise of protection, and 
soliciting her good offices with the Emperor. I shall play 
my own game ; but, depend upon it, it will all end in a 
laugh." 

O'Donahue and his wife both wrote their letters, and 
O'Donahue also wrote one to the English Ambassador, in- 
forming him of what had taken place, and requesting his 
kind offices. As soon as they were finished, the Countess 
bade them farewell, saying, " I shall not send these letters 
until you are well out of reach, depend upon it;" and 
with many thanks for her kindness, O'Donahue and his 
bride bade her adieu, and set off on their long journey. 

The carriage procured for their journey was what is 
called a German bdtarde, which is very similar to an English 
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chariot with coach-box, fixed upon a sleigh. Inside were 
O'Donahue and his young bride, M'Shane preferring to 
ride outside on the box with Joey, that he might not be in the 
way, as a third person invariably is, with a newly-married 
couple. The snow was many feet deep on the ground ; 
but the air was dry, and the sun shone bright The bride 
was handed in enveloped in a rich mantle of sable; 
O'Donahue followed, equally protected against the cold; 
while M'Shane and Joey fixed themselves on the box, so 
covered up in robes of wolf skins, and wrappers of bear 
skins for their feet, that you could see but the tips of their 
noses. On the front of the sleigh, below the box of the 
carriage, were seated the driver and the courier ; four fiery 
young horses were pawing with impatience ; the signal 
was given, and off they went at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. 

" Where's the guns, Joey, and the pistols, and the 
ammunition?" inquired M'Shane; "we're going through 
a wild sort of country, I expect." 

" I have put them in myself, and I can lay my hands 
on them immediately, Sir," replied Joey ; " the guns are be- 
hind us, and your pistols and the ammunition are at my 
feet ; the Captain's are in the carriage." 

" That's all right, then ; I like to know where to lay 
my hands upon my tools. Just have the goodness to look at 
my nose now and then, Joey, and if you see a white spot 
on the tip of it, you'll be pleased to tell me, and I'll do the 
same for you. Mrs. M'Shane would be any thing but 
pleased if I came home with only half a handle to my 
face." 

The journey was continued at the same rapid pace until 
the close of the day, when they arrived at the post-house ; 
there they stopped, M'Shane and Joey, with the assistance 
of the courier, preparing their supper from the stores which 
they brought with them. After supper they retired, 
O'Donahue and his wife sleeping in the carriage, which 
was arranged so as to form a bed if required ; while 
M'Shane and Joey made it out how they could upon the 
cloaks, and what little straw tbey could procure, on the 
floor of the post-house, where, as M'Shane said the next 
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morning, they " had more bed- fellows than were agreeable, 
although he contrived to get a few hours* sleep in spite of 
the jumping vagabonds." When they rose the next morn- 
ing, they found that the snow had just begun to fall fast 
Aa soon as they had breakfasted they set out, nevertheless, 
and proceeded at the same pace. M'Shane telling Joey, 
who was, as well as himself, almost embedded in it before 
the day was half over, that it was " better than rain, at all 
events;" to be sure that was cold comfort, but any com- 
fort is better than none. O'Donahue's request for M'Shane 
to come inside was disregarded ; he was as tough as little 
Joey, at all events, and it would be a pity to interrupt the 
conversation. About four o'clock they had changed their 
horses at a small village, and were about three miles on 
their last stage, for that day's journey, when they passed 
through a pine forest 

" There's a nice place for an ambuscade, Joey, if there 
were any robbers about here," observed M'Shane. fi Mur- 
der and Irish ! what's those chaps running among the trees 
so fast, and keeping pace with us ? I say, Dimitri," 
continued M'Shane, pointing to them, " what are those ? " 

The courier looked in the direction pointed out, and as 
soon as he had done so, spoke to the driver, who, casting 
bis eyes hastily in the direction, applied the lash to his 
horses, and set off with double speed. 

" Wolves, Sir," replied the courier, who then pulled 
out his pistols and commenced loading them. 

" Wolves ! " said M'Shane, " and hungry enough, 111 
warrant ; but they don't hope to make a meal of us, do 
they ? At all events we will give them a little fight for it 
Come, Joey, I see that Dimitri don't like it, so we must 
shake off the snow, and get our ammunition ready." 

This was soon done ; the guns were unstrapped from 
the back of the coach-box, the pistols got from beneath 
their feet, and all were soon ready, loaded and primed. 

" It's lucky there's such a mist on the windows of the 
carriage, that the lady can't see what we're after, or she'd 
be frightened, perhaps," said Joey. 

The rapid pace at which the driver had put his horses 
had for a time left the wolves in the rear ; bat now they 
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were seen following the carriage at about a quarter of a 
mile distant, having quitted the forest and taken to the road. 

" Here they come, the devils ! one, two, three — there 
are seven of them. I suppose this is what they call a 
covey in these parts. Were you ever wolf-hunting before, 
Joey?" 

"I don't call this wolf-hunting/* replied Joey; "1 
think the wolves are hunting us." 

" It's all the same, my little poacher — it's a hunt, at 
all events. They are gaining on us fast ; we shall soon 
come to an explanation." 

The courier now climbed up to the coach-box to recon- 
noitre, and he shook his head, telling them in very plain 
English that he did not like it ; that he had heard that the 
wolves were out, in consequence of the extreme severity of 
the weather, and that he feared that these seven were only 
the advance of a whole pack ; that they had many versts 
to go s for the stage was a long one, and it would be dark 
before they were at the end of it. 

" Have you ever been chased by them before ? " said 
Joey. 

' ' Yes," replied the courier, " more than once ; it's the 
horses that they are so anxious to get hold of. Three of 
our horses are very good, but the fourth is not very well, 
the driver says, and he is fearful that he will not hold 
out; however, we must keep them off as long as we can; 
we must not shoot at them till the last moment." 

"Why not?" inquired M'Shane. 

"Because the whole pack would scent the blood at 
miles, and redouble their efforts to come up with us. 
There is an empty bottle by you, Sir; throw it on the 
road behind the carriage ; that will stop them for a time." 

" An empty bottle stop them ! well, that's queer : it 

may stop a man drinking, because he can get no more out 

• of it However, as you please, gentlemen ; here's to drink 

my health, bad manners to you," said M'Shane, throwing 

the bottle over the carriage. 

The courier was right : at the sight of the bottle in the 
road the wolves, who are of a most suspicious nature, and 
think that there is a trap laid for them in every thing, 

6 
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•topped short, and gathered round it cautiously; the 
carriage proceeded, and in a few minutes the animals were 
nearly out of sight 

" Well, that bothers me entirely/' said M'Shane; " an 
empty bottle is as good to them as a charged gun." 

" But look, Sir, they are coming on again," said Joey, 
" and faster than ever. I suppose they were satisfied that 
there was nothing in it." 

The courier mounted again to the box where Joey and 
M'Shane were standing. " I think you had a ball of 
twine," said he to Joey, " when you were tying down the 
baskets ; where is it ? " 

" It is here under the cushion/' replied Joey, searching 
for and producing it. 

" What shall we find to tie to it?" said the courier; 
" something not too heavy — a bottle won't do." 

" What's it for ? " inquired M'Shane. 

" To trail, Sir," replied the courier. 

" To trail ! I think they're fast enough upon our trail 
already ; but if you want to help them, a red herring's the 
thing." 

€( No, Sir ; a piece of red cloth would do better/' re- 
plied the courier. 

" Red cloth I One would think you were fishing for 
mackerel/' replied M'Shane. 

" Will this piece of black cloth do, which was round 
the lock of the gun ? " said Joey. 

" Yes, I think it will," replied the courier. 

The courier made fast the cloth to the end of the twine, 
and throwing it clear of the carriage, let the ball run out, 
until he had little more than the bare end in his hand, and 
the cloth was about forty yards behind the carriage, drag- 
ging over the snow. 

" They will not pass the cloth, Sir," said the courier ; 
€€ they think that it's a trap." 

Sure enough the wolves, which had been gaining fast on 
the carriage, now retreated again ; and although they con- 
tinued the pursuit, it was at a great distance. 

" We have an hour and a half more to go before we 
arrive, and it will be dark, I'm afraid," said the courier ; 
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** all depends upon the horse holding out ; I'm sure the 
pack is not far behind." 

"And how many are there in a pack?" inquired 
M'Shane. 

The courier shrugged up his shoulders. " Perhaps two 
or three hundred.' 9 

" Oh ! the devil ! Don't I wish I was at home with 
Mrs. M'Shane." 

For half an hour they continued their rapid pace, when 
the horse referred to showed symptoms of weakness. Still 
the wolves had not advanced beyond the piece of black 
cloth which trailed behind the carriage. 

" I think that, considering that they are so hungry, they 
are amazing shy of the bait" said M'Shane. " By all the 
powers they've stopped again ! " 

" The string has broke, Sir, and they are examining the 
cloth/' cried Joey. 

" Is there much line left ? " inquired the courier, with 
some alarm. 

" No, it has broken off by rubbing against the edge of 
the carriage behind/' 

The courier spoke to the driver, who now rose from his 
seat and lashed his horses furiously ; but although three of 
the horses were still fresh, the fourth could not keep up 
with them, and there was every prospect of his being 
dragged down on his knees, as more than once he stumbled 
and nearly felL In the meantime the wolves had left the 
piece of cloth behind them, and were coming up fast with 
the carriage. 

" We must fire on them now, Sir," said the courier, 
going back to his seat, " or they will tear the flanks of the 
horses." 

M'Shane and Joey seized their guns, the headmost wolf 
was now nearly a-head of the carriage ; Joey fired, and 
the animal rolled over in the snow. 

" That's a good shot, Joey ; load again ; here's at 
another." 

M'Shane fired, and missed the animal, which rushea 
forward ; the courier's pistol, however, brought it down, 
just as he was springing on the hindmost horses, 
o 2 
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O' Donahue, astonished at the firing, now lowered down 
the glass, and inquired the reason. M'Shane replied, that 
the wolves were on them, and that he'd better load his 
pistols in case they were required. 

The wolves hung hack a little upon the second one 
falling, but still continued the chase, although at a more 
respectable distance. The road was now on a descent, but 
the sick horse could hardly hold on his legs. 

" A little half-hour more and we shall be in the town," 
said the courier, climbing up to the coach seat, and looking 
up the road they had passed ; but St. Nicholas preserve 
us ! " he exclaimed ; and he turned round and spoke in 
hurried accents to the driver in the Russian language. 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain; the 
poor horse was dead beat 

" What is the matter now ? " inquired M'Shane. 

« Po you see that black mass coming down the hill ? it's 
the main pack of wolves ; I fear we are lost ; the horse 
cannot go on." 

" Then why not cut his traces, and go on with the three 
others ? " cried Joey. 

" The boy is right," replied the man, " and there is no 
time to lose." The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke 
to the driver in Russian, and the horses were pulled up. 
The courier jumped out with his knife, and commenced 
cutting the traces of the tired horse, while the other three, 
who knew that the wolves were upon them, plunged furi- 
ously in their harness, that they might proceed. It was a 
trying moment. The five wolves now came up ; the first 
two were brought down by the guns of M'Shane and Joey, 
and O'Donahue killed a third from the carriage windows. 

One of the others advanced furiously, and sprung upoii 
the horse which the courier was cutting free. Joey leapt 
down, and put his pistol to the animal's head, and blew out 
his brains, while M'Shane, who had followed our hero, 
with the other pistol disabled the only wolf that remained. 

But this danger which they had escaped from was no- 
thing compared to that which threatened them ; the whole 
pack now came sweeping like a torrent down the hill, with 
a simultaneous yell which might well strike terror into the 
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bravest. The horse which ljad fallen down when the wolf 
seized him was still not clear of the sleigh, and the other 
three were quite unmanageable. M'Shane, Joey, and the 
courier at last drew him clear from the track ; they 
jumped into their places, and away they started again like 
the wind, for the horses were maddened with fear. The 
whole pack of wolves was not one hundred yards from 
them when they recommenced their speed, and even then 
M'Shane considered that there was no hope. But the 
horse that was left on the road proved their salvation ; the 
starved animals darted upon it, piling themselves one on 
the other, snarling and tearing each other in their conflict 
for the feast It was soon over ; in the course of three 
minutes the carcass had disappeared, and the major portion 
of the pack renewed their pursuit ; but the carriage had 
proceeded too far a-head of them, and their speed being 
how uninterrupted, they gained the next village, and 
O'Donahue had the satisfaction of leading his terrified 
bride into the chamber at the post-house, where she fainted 
as soon as she was placed in a chair. ' 

" I'll tell you what, Joey, I've had enough of wolves 
for all my life," said M' Shane; "and Joey, my boy, 
you're a good shot in the first place, and a brave little 
fellow in the next ; here's a handful of roubles, as they 
call them, for you to buy lollipops with, but I don't think 
you'll find a shop that sells them hereabouts. Never mind, 
keep your sweet tooth till you get to Old England again ; 
and after I tell Mrs. M'Shane what you have done for us 
this day, she will allow you to walk into a leg of beef, or 
round a leg of mutton, or dive into a beef-steak pie, as 
long as you live, whether it be one hundred years, more or 
less. I've said it, and don't you forget it; and now, as 
the wolves have not made their supper upon us, let us go 
and see what we can sup upon ourselves." 



o S 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

The remainder of the journey was completed without 
any further adventure, and they at last found themselves 
out of the Russian dominions, when they were met by the 
uncle of the Princess, who, as a Pole, was not sorry that 
his niece had escaped from being wedded to a Russian. 
He warmly greeted O'Donahue, as his connection, and 
immediately exerted all the interest which he had at the 
court to pacify the Emperor. When the affair first he- 
came known, which it soon did, by the Princess not re- 
turning to court, his Majesty was any thing but pleased at 
being outwitted ; but the persuasions of the Empress, the 
pleading of the English Ambassador, who exerted himself 
strenuously for O'Donahue, with the efforts made in other 
quarters, and, more than all, the letter of O'Donahue, 
proving that the Emperor had given his consent (unwit- 
tingly, it is true), coupled with his wish to enter into his 
service, at last produced the desired effect, and after two 
months a notice of their pardon and permission to return 
was at last despatched by the Empress. O'Donahue con- 
sidered that it was best to take immediate advantage of 
this turn in his favour, and retrace his way to the capital. 
M'Shane, who had been quite long enough in the situation 
of a domestic, now announced his intention to return 
home ; and O'Donahue, aware that he was separating him 
from his wife, did not, of course, throw any obstacle in 
the way of his departure. Our little hero, who has lately 
become such a cipher in our narrative, was now the 
subject of consideration. O'Donahue wished him to remain 
with him, but M'Shane opposed it 

" I tell you, O'Donahue, that it's no kindness to keep 
him here ; the boy is too good to be a page at a lady's 
shoestring, or even a servant to so great a man as you are 
yourself now : besides, how will he like being buried here 
in a foreign country, and never go back to old England ? " 
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" But what will he do better in England, M'Shane ? " 

" Depend upon it, Major," said the Princess, for she 
was now aware of M'Shane s rank, " I will treat him like 
a son," 

" Still he will be a servant, my lady, and that's not the 
position — although, begging your pardon, an Emperor 
might be proud to be your servant ; yet that's not the 
position for little Joey/' 

" Prove that you will do better for him, M'Shane, and 
he is yours ; but, without you do, I am too partial to him 
to like to part with him. His conduct on the journey " 

" Tes, exactly ; his conduct on the journey, when the 
wolves would have shared us v out between them, is one 
great reason for my objection. He is too good for a 
menial, and that's the fact. You ask roe what I intend to 
do with him ; it is not so easy to answer that question, 
because, you see, my lady, there's a certain Mrs. M'Shane 
In the way, who must be consulted ; but I think that when 
I tell her, what I consider to be as near the truth as most 
things which are said in this world, that if it had not been 
for the courage and activity of little Joey, a certain Major 
M'Shane would have been by this time eaten and digested 
by a pack of wolves, why, I then think, as Mrs. M'Shane 
and I have no child, nor prospect of any, as I know of, 
that she may be well inclined to come into my way of 
thinking, and of adopting him as her own son ; but, of 
course, this cannot be said without my consulting with 
Mrs. M'Shane, seeing as how the money is her own, and 
she has a right to do as she pleases with it." 

"That, indeed, alters the case," replied O'Donahue, 
"and I must not stand in the way of the boy's interest; 
still I should like to do something for him/' 

" You have done something for him, O'Donahue ; you 
have prevented his starving ; and if he has been of any 
use to you, it is but your reward — so you and he are 
quits. Well, then, it is agreed that I take him with me?" 

€t Yes," replied O'Donahue, " I cannot refuse my con- 
sent after what you have said." 

Two days after this conversation the parties separated, 
O'Donahue, with his wife, accompanied by Dimitn, set 
6 4 
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off on their return to St Petersburgh ; while M'Sbane, 
who had provided himself with a proper passport, got into 
the diligence, accompanied by little Joey, on his way back 
to England. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DAY AFTER THS MURDER. 



We must now return to the village of Grassford, and the 
cottage in which we left Rushbrook and bis wife, who had 
been raised up from the floor by her husband, and, having 
now recovered from her swoon, was crying bitterly for the 
loss of her son, and the dread of her husband's crime being 
discovered. For sometime Rushbrook remained in silence, 
looking at the embers in the grate ; Mum sometimes would 
look piteously in his roaster's face, at other times he would 
slowly approach the weeping woman. The intelligence of 
the animal told him that something was wrong. Finding 
himself unnoticed, he would then go to the door by which 
Joey had quitted, snuff at the crevice, and return to his 
master's side. 

" I'm glad that he's off," at last muttered Rushbrook; 
u he's a fine boy that." 

' ' Yes, he is," replied Jane ; " but when shall I behold 
him again?" 

S€ By and by, never fear, wife. . We must not stay in 
this place, provided this affair blows over." 

"If it does, indeed!" 

" Come, come, Jane, we have every reason to hope it 
will ; now, let's go to bed ; it would not do, if any one 
should happen to have been near the spot, and to have 
found out what has taken place, for us to be discovered 
not to have been in bed all night, or even for a light to be 
seen at the cottage by any early riser. Come, Jane, let's 
to bed." 
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Rushbrook and his wife retired, the light was ex- 
tinguished, and all was quiet, except conscience, which 
still tormented and kept Rushbrook turning to the right 
and left continually. Jane slept not; she listened to the 
wind; the slightest noise — the crowing of the cock — 
startled her, and soon footsteps were heard of those passing 
the windows. They could remain in bed no longer. Jane 
arose, dressed, and lighted the fire; Rushbrook remained 
sitting on the side of the bed, in deep thought 

" I've been thinking, Jane," said he at last, " it would 
be better to make away with Mum." 

"With the dog! Why, it can't speak, poor thing. 
No — no — don't kill the poor dog." 

" He can't speak, but the dog has sense ; he may lead 
them to the spot." 

" And if he were to do so, what then ? it would prove 
nothing." 

" No ! only it would go harder against Joey." 

" Against the boy ! yes, it might convince them that 
Joey did the deed ; but still, the very killing of the animal 
would look suspicious ; tie him up, Rushbrook ; that will 
do as well." 

" Perhaps better," replied he ; " tie him up in the back 
kitchen ; there's a good woman." 

Jane did so, and then commenced preparing the break- - 
fast; they had taken their seats, when the latch of the ' 
door was lifted up, and Furness, the schoolmaster, looked 
in. This he was often in the habit of doing, to call Joey 
out to accompany him to school. 

«* Good morning," said he ; " nowj where's my friend 
Joey?" 

" Come in, come in, neighbour, and shut the door," 
said Rushbrook ; "I wish to speak to you. Mayhap you'll 
take a cup of tea ; if so, my missus will give you a good 
one." 

" Well, as Mrs. Rushbrook does make every thing so 
good, I don't care if I do, although I have had breakfast ; 
but where's my friend Joey?* the lazy little dog; is he 
not up yet ? Why, Mrs. Rushbrook, what's the matter ? 
you looked distressed." 
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" I am, indeed," replied Jane, patting her apron to hei 
eyes. 

"Why, Mrs. Rushbrook, what is it?" inquired the 
pedagogue. 

" Just this ; we are in great trouble about Joey. When 
we got up this morning we found that he was not in bed, 
and he has never been home since." 

" Well, that is queer ; why, where can the young scamp 
be gone to?" 

" We don't know ; but we find that he took my gun 

with him, and I'm afraid " and here Rushbrook 

caused, shaking his head. 

" Afraid of what ? " 

" That he has gone poaching, and has been taken by 
the keepers." 

" But did he ever do so before ? " 

"Not by night, if he did by day. I can't tell; he 
always has had a hankering that way." 

" Well, they do whisper the same of you, neighbour. 
Why do you keep a gun ?" 

" I've carried a gun all my life," replied Rushbrook, 
" and I don't choose to be without one ; but that's not to 
the purpose ; the question is, what would you advise us 
to do?" 

" Why, you see, friend Rushbrook," replied the school- 
master, " advice in this question becomes rather difficult 
If Joey has been poaching, as you imagine, and has been 
taken up as you suspect, why, then, you will soon hear of 
it ; you, of course, have had no hand in it." 

"Hand in it! — hand in what?" replied Rushbrook. 
" Do you think we trust a child like him with a gun ?" 

" I should think not ; and therefore it is evident that 
he has acted without the concurrence of his parents. That 
will acquit you ; but still it will not help Joey ; neither 
do I think you will be able to recover the gun, which I 
anticipate will become a deodand to the lord of the manor." 

"But the child — what will become of him?" ex- 
claimed Jane. 

" What will become of him ? — "why, as he is of tender 
years, they will not transport him— at least, I should 
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think not ; they may imprison him for a few months, and 
order him to be privately whipped. I do not see what 
you can do, but remain quiet. I should recommend you 
not to say one syllable about it until you hear more." 

€€ But suppose we do not hear ?" 

tc That is to suppose that he did not go out with the 
gun to poach, but upon some other expedition." 

" What else could the boy have gone out for ? *' said 
Rushbrook, hastily. 

*' Very true ; it is not very likely that he went out to 
commit murder," replied the pedagogue. 

At the word " murder" Rushbrook started from his 
chair ; but, recollecting himself, he sat down again. 

u No, no, Joey commit murder !" cried he. " Ha, ha, 
ha — no, no, Joey is no murderer." 

" I should suspect not. Well, Master Rushbrook, I 
will dismiss my scholars this morning, and make every 
inquiry for you. Byers will be able to ascertain very 
soon, for he knows the new keeper at the manor house/* 

" Byres help you, did you say ? No, no, Byres never 
will," replied Rushbrook, solemnly. 

" And why not, my friend ? " 

" Why," replied Rushbrook, recollecting himself, " he 
has not been over cordial with me lately." 

" Nevertheless, depend upon it, he will if he can," re- 
plied Furness ; " if not for you, he will for me. Good 
morning, Mrs. Rushbrook, I will hasten away now ; but 
will you not go with me ? " continued Furness, appealing 
to Rushbrook. 

" I will go another way ; it's no use both going the 
same road." 

" Very true," replied the pedagogue, who had his 
reasons for not wishing the company of Rushbrook, and 
Furness then left the house. 

Mr. Furness found all his boys assembled in the school- 
room, very busily employed thumbing their books; he 
ordered silence, and informed them, that in consequence of 
Joey being missing, he was going to assist his father to 
look after him ; and therefore they would have a holiday 
for that day. He then ranged them all in a row, made 
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them torn to the right face, clap their hands simulta- 
neously, and disperse. 

Although Mr. Furness had advised secrecy to the Rush- 
brooks, he did not follow the advice he had given ; indeed, 
his reason for not having wished Rushbrook to be with 
him was, that he might have an opportunity of communi- 
cating his secret through the village, which he did by 
calling at every cottage, and informing the women who 
were left at home, that Joey Rushbrook had disappeared 
last night, with his father's gun, and that he was about to 
go in quest of him. Some nodded and smiled, others 
shook their heads, some were not at all surprised at it, 
others thought that things could not go on so for ever. 

Mr. Furness having collected all their various opinions, 
then set off to the ale-house, to find Byres the pedlar. 
When he arrived, he found that Byres had not come home 
that night, and where he was nobody knew, which was 
more strange, as his box was up in his bed-chamber. Mr. 
Furness returned to the village intending to communicate 
this information to Rushbrook, but, on calling, he found 
that Rushbrook had gone out in search of the boy. Fur- 
ness then resolved to go up at once to the keeper's lodge, 
and solve the mystery. He took the high road, and met 
Rushwood returning. 

"Well, have you gained any tidings," inquired the 
pedagogue. 

"None," replied Rushbrook. 

" Then it's my opinion, my worthy friend, that we had 
better at once proceed to the keeper's cottage and make in- 
quiry ; for, strange to say, I have been to the ale-house, 
and my friend Byres is also missing." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Rushbrook, who had now com- 
pletely recovered his self-possession. ' " Be it so, then ; let 
us go to the keeper's." 

. They soon arrived there, and found the keeper at home, 
for he had returned to his dinner. Rushbrook, who had 
been cogitating how to proceed, was the first to speak. 

" You haven't taken my poor Joey, have you, Sir ? " said 
he to the keeper. 

" Not yet," replied the keeper surlily. 
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" You don't mean to say that you know nothing about 
him ? " replied Rushbrook. 

" Yes, I know something about him and about you too, 
my chap," replied the keeper. 

"But, Mr. Lucas," interrupted the pedagogue, ''allow 
me to put you in possession of the facts. It appears that 
this boy — a boy of great natural parts, and who has been 
for some time under my tuition, did last night, but at 
what hour is unknown to his disconsolate parents, leave the 
cottage, taking with him his father's gun, and has not been 
heard of since." 

« Well, I only hope he's shot himself, that's all," re- 
plied the keeper. « So you have a gun, then, have you, my 
honest chap ? " continued he, turning to Rushbrook — 

" Which," replied Furness, " as I have informed him 
already, will certainly be forfeited as a deodand to the lord 
of the manor ; but, Mr. Lucas, this is not all ; our mutual 
friend, Byres, the pedlar, is also missing, having left the 
Cat and Fiddle last night, and not having been beard of 
since." 

€t Indeed ! that makes out a different case, and must 
be inquired into immediately. I think you were not the 
best of friends, were you ? " said the keeper, looking at 
Rushbrook ; and then he continued, " Come, Mary, give 
me my dinner, quick, and run up as fast as you can for 
Dick and Martin, tell them to come down with their re- 
trievers only. Never fear, Mr. Furness, we will soon find 
it out Never fear, my chap, we'll find your son also, and 
your gun to boot. Tou may hear more than you think 
for." 

€€ All I want to know," replied Rushbrook fiercely, for 
his choler was raised by the sneers of the keeper, "is, 
where my boy may be." So saying, he quitted the cot- 
tage, leaving the schoolmaster with the keeper. 

As Rushbrook returned home, he revolved in his mind 
what had passed, and decided that nothing could be more 
favourable for himself, however it might turn out for Joey. 
This conviction quieted his fears, and when the neighbours 
came in to talk with bim, he was very cool and collected in 
his replies. In the meantime the keeper made a hasty 
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I will go down to the Cat and Fiddle, and hear what they 
say," cried the pedagogue, quitting the cottage. 

" Jane, he careful/' said Rushbrook ; " our great point 
now is to say nothing. I wish that man would not come 
here." 

" Oh, Rushbrook ! " cried Jane, " what would I give if 
we could live this last three days over again !" 

"Then imagine, Jane, what I would give!" replied 
Rushbrook, striking his forehead ; " and now say no more 
about it" 

At twelve o'clock the next day the magistrates met, and 
the coroner's inquest was held upon the body of the pedlar. 
On examination of the body, it was ascertained that a 
charge of small shot had passed directly through the heart, 
so as to occasion immediate death ; that the murder had 
not been committed with the view of robbing it was 
evident, as the pedlar's purse, watch, and various other 
articles were found upon his person. 

The first person examined was a man of the name of 
Green, who had found the gun in the ditch. The gun 
was produced, and he deposed to its being the one which 
he had picked up, and given into the possession of the 
keeper ; but no one could say to whom the gun might 
belong. 

The next party who gave his evidence was Lucas, the 
game-keeper. He deposed that he knew the pedlar, 
Byres; and that, being anxious to prevent poaching, he 
had offered him a good sum if he would assist him in con- 
victing any poacher; that Byres had then confessed to 
him that he had often received game from Rushbrook, the 
father of the boy, and still continued to do so, but Rush- 
brook had treated him ill, and he was determined to be 
revenged upon him, and get him sent out of the country; 
that Byres had informed him on the Saturday night before 
the murder was committed, that Rushbrook was to be out 
on Monday night to procure game for him, and that if he 
looked out sharp he was certain to be taken. Byres had 
also informed him that he had never yet found out when 
Rushbrook left his cottage or returned, although he had 
been tracked the boy, Joey. As the boy was ""'re ing on 
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Monday morning, and Byres did not return to the ale-' 
house, after he went out on Saturday night, he presumed 
that it was on the Sunday night that the pedlar was 
murdered. 

The keeper then farther deposed as to the finding of 
the body, and also of a hag by the side of it; that the bag 
had evidently been used for putting game in, not only 
from the smell, but from the feathers of the birds which , 
were still remaining inside of it 

The evidence as to the finding of the body and the bag 
was corroborated by that of Martin and Dick, the under- 
keepers. 

Mr. Furness then made his appearance to give voluntary 
evidence, notwithstanding his great regard expressed for 
the Rushbrooks. He deposed that, calling at the cottage 
on Monday morning for his pupil, he found the father and 
mother in great distress at the disappearance of their son, 
whom they stated to have left the cottage some time during 
the night, and to have taken away his father's gun with 
him, and that their son had not since returned ; that he 
pointed out to Rushbrook the impropriety of his having a 
gun, and that Rushbrook had replied that he had carried 
one all his life, and did not choose to he without one ; that 
they told him, they supposed that he had gone out to 
poach, and was taken by the keepers, and had requested 
him to go and ascertain if such was the. fact. Mr. Furness 
added, that he really imagined that to he the case, now 
that he saw the bag, which he recognised as having been 
once brought to him by little Joey, with some potatoes, 
which, his parents had made him a present of; that he 
could swear to the bag, and so could several others as well 
aa himself. Mr. Furness then commenced a long flourish 
about his system of instruction, in which he was stopped 
by the coroner, who said that it had nothing to do with 
the business. 

It was then suggested that Rushbrook and his wife 
should be examined. There was a demur at the idea of ' 
the father and mother giving evidence against their child, 
hut it was over-ruled, and in ten minutes they both made 
their appearance. 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who had been counselled by her but- 
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band, was the first examined, but she would not answer 
any question put to her. She did nothing but weep, and 
to every question her only reply was, " If he did kill him, 
it was by accident ; my boy would never commit murder." 
Nothing more was to be obtained from her, and the ma- 
gistrates were so moved by her distress that she was dis- 
missed. 

Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and saw the 
body laid out on the table, but he soon recovered himself, 
and became nerved and resolute, as people often will do in 
extremity. He had made up his mind to answer some 
questions, but not all. 

" Bo you know at what time your son left the cottage?" 

" I do not" 

" Does that gun belong to jou ? " 

" Yes, it is mine." 

" Do you know that bag?" 

" Yes, it belongs to me.'* 

" It has been used for putting game into ; has it not?" 

" I shall not answer that question. I'm not on triaL" 

Many other questions were put to him, but he refitted 
to answer them ; and as they would all more or less have 
criminated himself as a poacher, his refusals were admitted. 
Rushbrook had played his game well, in admitting the gun 
and bag to be his property, as it was of service to him, and 
no harm to Joey. After summing up die whole evidence, 
the coroner addressed the jury, and they returned a 
unanimous verdict of Wilful Murder against Joseph Rush- 
brook, the younger, and the magistrates directed the sum 
of 200/. to be offered for our hero's apprehension. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

▲ nUXMD IN WEED IS ▲ F&IEYD 1XDESD. 

Rubhbrook and Jane returned to their cottage; Jane ' 
closed the door, and threw herself into her husband's arms. 
"You are saved, at least," she cried; * c thank Heaven for 
that ! You are spared. Alas ! we do not know how much 
we love till danger comes upon us." 

Rushhrook was much affected ; he loved his wife, and 
had good Teason to love her. Jane was a beautiful woman, 
not yet thirty ; taU in her person, her head was finely 
formed, yet apparently small for her height ; her features 
were full of expression and sweetness. Had she been born 
to a high station, she would have been considered one 
of the greatest belles. As it was, she was loved by those 
around her ; and there was a dignity and commanding air 
about her which won admiration and respect. No one 
could feel more deeply than she did the enormity of the 
offence committed by her husband ; and yet never In any 
moment since her marriage did she cling so earnestly and 
so closely by him as she did now. She was of that bold 
and daring temperament, that she could admire the courage 
that propelled to the crime, while the crime itself she ab- 
horred. It was not, therefore, any thing surprising that, 
at such a moment, with regard for a husband to whom she 
was devoted, she thought more of the danger to which he 
was exposed than she did of the crime which had been 
committed. 

To do Rushhrook himself justice, his person and mind 
were of no plebeian mould. He was a daring, venturous 
fellow, ready at any emergency, cool and collected in danger, 
had a pleasure in the excitement created by the difficulty 
and risk attending his nocturnal pursuits, caring little or 
nothing for the profits. He, as well as his wife, had not 
been neglected in point of education ; he had been born in 
h 2 
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humble life, and had, by enlisting, chosen a path by which 
advancement became impossible ; but, had Rushbrook been 
an officer instead of a common soldier, his talents would 
probably have been directed to more noble channels, and 
the poacher and pilferer for his captain might have ex- 
erted his dexterity so as to have gained honourable men- 
tion. His courage had always been remarkable, and he 
was looked upon by his officers, and so he was by his com- 
panions, as the most steady and collected man under fire to 
be found in the whole company. 

We are the creatures of circumstances. Frederick of 
Prussia had no opinion of phrenology, and one day he sent 
for the professor, and dressing up a highwayman and a pick- 
pocket in uniforms and orders, he desired the phrenologist 
to examine their heads, and give his opinion as to their 
qualifications. The savant did bo, and, turning to the 
King, said, " Sire, this person," pointing to the highway- 
man, " whatever he may be, would have been a great general, 
had he been employed. As for the other, he is quite in a 
different line. He may be, or, if he is not, he would make, 
an admirable financier/' The King was satisfied that there 
was some truth in the science; " For," as he very rightly ob- 
served, " what is a general but a highwayman, and what is 
a financier but a pickpocket ? " 

" Calm yourself, dear Jane/' said Rushbrook ; <c all is 
well now." 

" All well ! yes ; but my poor child — 200/. offered for 
his apprehension ! if they were to take him !" 

" I have no fear of that; and if they did, they could 
not hurt him ; it is true that they have given their verdict, 
but still they have no positive proof." 

" But they have hanged people upon less proof before 
now, Rushbrook." 

" Jane/' replied Rushbrook, " our boy shall never be 
hanged; I promise you that; so make your mind easy." 

" Then you must confess, to save him, and I shall lose 
you." 

A step at the door interrupted their colloquy. Rushbrook 
opened it, and Mr.Furness, the schoolmaster, made his 
appearance. 
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"Well, my good friends, I'm very sorry the verdict has 
befti such as it is, hut it cannot he helped ; the evidence 
was too strong, and it was a sad thing for me to he obliged 
to give mine." 

" You ! " exclaimed Rushbrook, " why, did they call you 
up?" 

" Yes, and put me on my oath. An oath, to a moral 
man, is a very serious responsibility ; the nature of an oath 
is awful; and when you consider my position in this place, 
as the inculcator of morals and piety to the younger 
branches of the community, you must not he surprised at 
my telling the truth." 

" And what had you to tell ?" inquired Rushbrook, with 
surprise. 

c< Had to tell ! — why, I had to tell what you told me this 
morning ; and I had to prove the hag as belonging to you ; 
for you know you sent me some potatoes in it by little Joey, 
poor fellow. Wilful murder, and two hundred pounds upon 
apprehension and conviction !" 

Rushbrook looked at the pedagogue with surprise and 
contempt. 

" Pray, may I ask how they came to know that any thing 
had passed between us yesterday morning, for, if I recollect 
right, you desired me to be secret?" 

" Very true, and so I did ; but then they knew what 
good friends we always were, I suppose, and so they sent 
for me, and obliged me to speak upon my oath." 

t€ I don't understand it," replied Rushbrook ; " they 
might have asked you questions, but how could they have 
guessed that I had told you any thing?" 

" My dear friend, you don't understand it ; but, in my 
situation, looking up to me, as every one does, as an example 
of moral rectitude and correctness of conduct — as a pattern 
to the juvenile branches of the community — you Bee " 

" Yes, I do see, that under such circumstances, you 
should not go to the ale-house and get tipsy two days at 
least out of the week," replied Rushbrook, turning away. 

" And why do I go to the ale-house, my dear friend, but 
to look after those who indulge too freely — yourself, for 
instance ? How often have I seen you home ? " 
a 3 



" Ye% wkn yen were drunk and I m-" Jane put 
bar bend upon her huaband's Month, t 

u And yea vm* what* friend*" mqmired Furnesa, aiui- 
ously. 

" Won* than yo% perhaps. And bow, friend Furness, 
as you must be tired with your long evidence, I wish you a 
good night" 

« Shall I ant yon down at the Cat and Fiddle?" 

" Not foe son* time, if net, friend Fumss, that yon 
nay depend upon." 

" Never g» to the Gat and Fiddte » A Kttk whdenane 
drink drowns care, my friend ; and, therefore, although I 
abowld he aorry thai; yen indulged too much, yet, with me 
to look after you — " 

u And drink barf my ale, eb ?~ No, i^, friend Faroess, 
thee* daya an gone." 

" Welt J * are not in a husnour for it now —bat 
another time. Mrs. Boahbrook, ***** you a drop of small 
beer?" 

* I bare none to tpaie/ replied Jane* turning away ; 
" you should have applied to the magistrates for beer/' 

" O, just aa yon pteaee," replied the pedagogue ; "it 
certainly does raffle people's tenper when there ia a verdki 
of wilful murder, and twofcrnndred poundafor apprehension 
and conviction of the offender. Good night*" 

Fumes* banged the cottage dear aa he went out, 

Rushbrook watched till he was out of bearing, and then 
mid, "He^aaeaandreL'' 

" I think so too," replied Jane; "but never mind, ** 
will go to bed now, thank God for bia mercies, and prsj 
for his forgiveness, Come, dearest/* 

The next niorning Mrs. Raehbreok was informed by the 
neagnbonrs that the sc&oobnaster had volunteered bis evi- 
dence. Rashbrc^'g indignation was excited, and be vowed 
revenge* 

Whatever may nave been the feelings of the cnnraaaHy 
at the tune of the discovery of the murder, certain itis 
that, after aH was over, there was a strong sympathy 
expressed for Rushbrook and bis wife, and the condolence 
was very general. The gamekeeper was avoided, and his 
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friend Furness fell into great disrepute, after his volun- 
tarily coming forward and giving evidence against old and 
sworn friends. The consequence was, his school fell off, 
and the pedagogue, whenever he could raise the means, 
became more intemperate than ever. 

One Saturday night, Rushbrook, who had resolved so 
pick a quarrel with Furness, went down to the ale-house. 
Furness was half drunk, and pot valiant Rushbrook 
taunted him so as to produce replies. One word brought 
on another, till Furness challenged Rushbrook to come 
outside and have it out. This was just what Rushbrook 
wished, and after half an hour Furness was carried home 
beaten to a mummy, and unable to leave his bed for many 
days. As soon as this revenge had been taken, Rushbrook, 
who had long made up his mind so to do, packed up and 
quitted the village, no one knowing whither he and Jane 
went ; and Furness, who had lost all means of subsistence, 
did the same in a very few days afterwards, his place of 
retreat being equally unknown. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN WHICH VI AQAMX JOLIOW Vf OUB HKBO'g BESTDTT. 

After the resolution that Major M'Shane came to, it is 
not to be surprised tbat he made, during their journey 
home, every inquiry of Joey relative to his former life. 
To these Joey gave him a very honest reply in every thing 
except that portion of his history in which his father was 
so seriously implicated ; be had the feeling that be was 
bound in honour not to reveal the circumstances connected 
with the murder of the pedlar. M'Shane was satisfied, 
and they arrived in London without further adventure. 
As soon as M'Shane had been embraced by his wife, he 
gave a narrative of his adventures, and did not forget to 
nraise little Joey as he deserved. Mrs. M'Shane was all 
h 4 
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gratitude, and then it was that M'Shane expressed bis 
intentions towards our hero, and, as he expected, he found 
his amiable wife wholly coincide with him in opinion. It 
was therefore decided that Joey should be put to a school, 
and be properly educated, as soon as an establishment that 
was eligible could be found. 

Their full intentions towards him, however, were not 
communicated to our hero ; he was told that he was 
to school, and he willingly submitted ; it was not, however, 
for three months that M'Shane would part with him ; 
difficulty was raised against every establishment that was 
named. During this time little Joey was very idle, for 
there was nothing for him to do. Books there were none, 
for Mrs. M'Shane had no time to read, and Major M'Shane 
no inclination. : His only resort was to rummage over the 
newspapers which < were taken in for the benefit of the 
customers, and this was his usual employment. One day, 
in turning over the file, he came to the account of the 
murder of the pedlar, with the report of the coroner's 
inquest He read all the evidence, particularly that of 
Furness, the schoolmaster, and found that the verdict was 
wilful murder, with a reward of 200/. for his apprehension. 
The term, wilful murder, he did not exactly comprehend ; 
so, after laying down the paper, with a beating heart he 
went to Mrs. M'Shane, and asked her what was the mean- 
ing of it. 

"Meaning, child ?" replied Mrs. M'Shane, who was 
then very busy in her occupation, " it means, child, that 
a person is believed to be guilty of murder, and, if taken 
up, he will be hanged by the neck till he is dead." 

" But," replied Joey, "suppose he has not committed 
the murder ? " 
. " Well then, child, he must prove that he has not." 

" And suppose, although he has not committed it, he 
cannot prove it ? " 

" Mercy on me, what a number of supposes ! why, then 
he will be hanged all the same, to be sure." 

A fortnight after these queries, Joey was sent to school ; 
the master was a very decent man, the mistress a very 
decent woman, the tuition was decent, the fare was decent. 
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lie scholars were children of decent families ; altogether, 
it was a decent establishment, and in this establishment 
little Joey made very decent progress, going home every 
half year. How long Joey might have remained there it 
is impossible to say ; but having been there for a year and 
a half, and arrived at the age of fourteen, he had just 
returned from the holidays with three guineas in his pocket, 
for M'Shane and his wife were very generous and very 
fond of their protege, when a circumstance occurred which 
again ruffled the smooth current of our hero's existence. 

He was walking out as all boys do walk out in decent 
schools, that is, in a long line, two by two, as the animals 
entered Noah's Ark, when a sort of shabby-genteel man 
passed their files. He happened to cast his eyes upon 
Joey, and stopped. " Master Joseph Rushbrook, I am 
most happy to see you once more," said he, extending his 
hand. Joey looked up into his face ; there, was no mistake ; 
it was Furness, the schoolmaster. " Don't you recollect 
me, my dear boy ? Don't you recollect him who taught 
the infant idea how to shoot ? Don't you recollect your 
old preceptor ? " 

w Yes," replied Joey, colouring up, lt I recollect you very 
welL" 

" I am delighted to see you ; you know you were my 
fairest pupil, but we are all scattered now ; your father and 
mother have gone no one knows were ; you went away, and 
I also could no longer stay. What pleasure it is to meet 
you once more!" 

Joey did not respond exactly to the pleasure. The 
stoppage of the line had caused some confusion, and the 
usher, who had followed it, now came up to ascertain the 
cause. " This is my old pupil, or rather, I should say, 
my young pupil ; but the best pupil I ever had. « I am 
most delighted to see him, Sir," said Furness, taking off his 
hat. " May I presume to ask who has the charge of this 
dear child at this present moment?" 

The usher made no difficulty in stating the name and 
residence of the preceptor, and, having gained this inform- 
ation, Furness shook Joey by the hand, bade him farewell, 
and, wishing him every happiness, walked away. 
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Joey's mind was confused during the remainder of his 
walk, and k was not until their return home that he could 
reflect on what bad passed. That Ftirness had given 
evidence upon the inquest he knew, and he had penetration, 
when he read it, to feel that there was no necessity for 
Furness having given such evidence. He also knew that 
there was a reward of two hundred pounds for his apprehen- 
sion ; and when he thought of Furness's apparent kindness, 
and his sot reverting to a subject so important as wilful 
murder having been found against him, he made up his 
mind that Furness had behaved so with the purpose of lull- 
ing him into security, and that the next day he would cer- 
tainly take him up, for the sake of the reward. 

Now, although we have not stopped our narrative to in- 
troduce the subject, we must here observe that Joey's love 
for his parents, particularly his father, was unbounded ; he 
longed to see them again; they were constantly in his 
thoughts, and yet he dared not mention them, in consequence 
of the mystery connected with his quitting his home, fie 
fully perceived his danger : he would be apprehended, and, 
being so, he must either sacrifice his father or himself. 
Having weighed all this in his mind, he then reflected upon 
what should be his course to steer. Should he go home to 
acquaint Major M'Shane ? He felt that he could trust him, 
and would have done so, but he had no right to entrust any 
eoe with a secret which involved his father's life. No, 
that would not do; yet, to leave him and Mrs. M'Shane 
after all their kindness, and without a word, this would be 
too ungrateful. After much cogitation, he resolved that he 
would run away, so that all clue to him should be lost ; that 
he would write a letter for M'Sbane, and leave it He wrote 
a» follows: — 

'* Dear Sir, — Do not think me ungrateful, for I love 
you and Mrs. M'Shane dearly, but I have been met by a 
person who knows me, and will certainly betray me. I 
left my father's home, not for poaching, but a murder that 
was committed ; / was not guilty. This is the only secret 
I have held from you, and the secret is not mine. I could 
not disprove it, and never will. I now leave because I have 
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i discovered by a bad man, who will certainly take ad- 
vantage of having fallen in with me. We may never meet 
again. I can say no more, except thai I shall always pray 
for yon and Mrs. Shane, and remember your kindness with 

fit* j T^IMifr. 

" Yours truly* 

" Joey M'Shanb." 

Since bos return front St. Petersburg*, Joey had always 
by their request, called himself Joey M'Shane, and he was 
not sorry when they gave bin the permission, although he 
did not comprehend the advantages which were to accrue 
from taking the name. 

Joey, having finished his letter, sat down and cried 
bitterly — but in a school there is no retiring place for 
venting your feelings, and he was compelled to smother 
his tears. He performed hn exercise, and repeated his 
lessons, as if nothing had happened and nothing was 
about to happen, for Joey was is essence a little stole. At 
night he went to his room with the other boys ; he could 
only obtain a small portion of his dothes, these lie 
put up in a handkerchief, went softly down stairs abont 
one o'clock: in the morning, put his letter, addressed to 
M'Shane, on the hall table, opened the back door, climbed 
over the play-ground wall, and was again on the road to 
seek bis fortune. 

But Joey was roueh improved during the two years 
once he had quitted bis father's house. Before that, he 
was a reflective boy ; now, he was more eapable of action 
and decision. His ideas had been much expanded from 
tke knowledge of the world gained during his entry, as it 
were, into life; he had talked much, seen much, listened 
much, and thought more; and naturally quiet in his 
manner, he was now a gentlemanlike boy. At the eating- 
bouse he had met with every variety of character ; and as 
there were some who frequented the house daily, with 
those Joey had become on intimate terms. He was no 
longer a ehild, but a lad of undaunted courage and presence 
of mind ; he had only one fear, which was that his father*a 
crime should be discovered. 
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And now he was again adrift, with a small bundle, 
three guineas in his pocket, and the world before him. At 
first, he had but one idea, that of removing to a distance 
which should elude the vigilance of Furness, and he there- 
fore walked on, and walked fast. Joey was capable of 
great fatigue ; he had grown considerably, it is true, daring 
the last two years ; still he was small for his age ; but 
every muscle in his body was a wire, and his strength, as 
had been proved by his schoolmates, was proportionate. 
He was elastic as India rubber, and bold and determined 
as one who had been all his life in danger. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SCim IS AOAIH SHIFTED, AND THE PLOT -ADVANCES. 

t t will be necessary that for a short time we again follow 
up the fortunes of our hero's parents. When Rushbrook 
and Jane had quitted the village of Grassford, they had not 
come to any decision as to their future place of abode ; all 
that Rushbrook felt was a desire to remove as far as pos- 
sible from the spot where the crime had been committed. 
Such is the feeling that will ever possess the guilty, who, 
although they may increase their distance, attempt in vain 
to fly from their consciences, or that all-seeing eye which 
follows them everywhere. Jane had a similar feeling, but 
it arose from her anxiety for her husband. They wandered 
away, for they had sold every thing before their departure, 
until they found themselves in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and there they at length settled in a small village. 
Rushbrook easily obtained employment, for the population 
was scanty, and some months passed away without any 
thing occurring of interest 

Rushbrook had never taken up his employment as a 
poacher since the night of the murder of die pedlar; he 
had abjured it from that hour. His knowledge of wood- 
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craft was, however, discovered, and he was appointed first 
as under, and eventually as head keeper to a gentleman of 
landed property in the neighbourhood. In this situation 
they had remained about a year, Rushbrook giving full 
satisfaction to his employer, and comparatively content 
(for no man could have such a crime upon his conscience, 
and not pass occasional hours of misery and remorse), and 
Jane was still mourning in secret for her only and darling 
child, when one day a paper was put into Rush brook's 
hands by his master, desiring him to read an advertisement 
which it contained, and which was as follows: — "If 
Joseph Rushbrook, who formerly lived in the village of 
Grassford, in the county of Devon, should be still alive, 
and will make his residence known to Messrs. Pearce, 
James, and Simpson, of 14. Chancery Lane, he will hear 
of something greatly to his advantage. Should he be 
dead, and this advertisement meet the eye of his heirs, 
they are equally requested to make the communication to 
the above address." 

" What does it mean, Sir ? " inquired Rushbrook. 

u It means that, if you are that person, in all proba- 
bility there is some legacy bequeathed to you by a relative," 
replied Mr. S ; " is it you ? " 

" Yes, Sir," replied Rushbrook, changing colour ; "I 
did once live at Grassford." 

" Then you had better write to the parties and make 
yourself known. I will leave you the newspaper." 

" What think you, Jane ? " said Rushbrook, as soon as 
Mr. had quitted. 

" I think he is quite right," replied Jane. 

" But, Jane, you forgot — this may be a trap ; they 
may have discovered something about — you know what 
I mean." 

€€ Yes, I do, and I wish we could forget it ; but in 
this instance I do not think you have any thing to fear. 
There is no reward offered for your apprehension, but for 
my poor boy's, who is now wandering over the wide 
world ; and no one would go to the expense to apprehend 
you, if there was nothing to be gained by it." 
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" True," replied Rushbrook, after a minutes reflection ; 
m but, alas ! I am a coward now — I will write." 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly, and, in reply, received a 
letter enclosing a bank-bill for 20&, and requesting that he 
would come to town immediately. He did toy and found, 
to his astonishment, that he was the heir-at-law to a pro- 
perty of 7000J. per annum — with Che only contingency, 
that he was, as nearest of kin, to take the name of Austin. 
Having entered into all the arrangements required by the 
legal gentlemen, he returned to Yorkshire, with 500L in 
his pocket, to communicate the intelligence to has wife ; 
and when he did so, and embraced her, she burst into 
tears. 

" Rushbrook, do not think I mean to reproach yon 
by these tears ; but I cannot help thinking that you would 
have been happier had this never happened* Your life 
will be doubly sweet to you new, and Joey's absence will 
be a source of more vexation than ever* Do you think 
that you will be happier ? " 

" Jane, dearest ! I have been thinking of it as well as 
you, and, on reflection, I think I shall be safer. Who 
Would know die poacher Rushbrook in the gentleman of 
7000Z. a-year, of the name of Austin? Who will dare 
accuse him, even if there were suspicion ? I feel that once 
in another county, under another name, and in another 
situation, I shall be safe." 

" But our poor boy, should he ever come back — — " 
• « — Will also be forgotten.. He will have grown up 
a man, and, having another name, will never be recog- 
nised : they will not even know what our former name 



" I trust that it will be as you say. What do you now 
mean to do ? " 

" I shall say that I have a property of four or five hun- 
dred pounds left me, and chat I intend to go up to London," 
replied Rushbrook. 

" Yes, that will he wise ; it will be an excuse for our 
leaving mis place, and will be no due to where we are 
going," replied Jane. 

Rushbrook gave up his situation, sold his furniture, and 
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quitted Yorkshire, la a few weeks afterwards he -wis in- 
stalled into his new property, a splendid mansion, and 
situated in the West of Dorsetshire. Report had gone 
before them ; some said that a common labourer had come 
into the property, others said it was a person in very mo- 
derate circumstances; as usual, both these reports were 
contradicted by a third, which represented him as a half- 
pay lieutenant in the army. Rushbrook had contrived to 
mystify even the solicitor as to his situation in life ; he 
stated to him that he had retired from the army, and lived 
upon the government allowance ; and it was in consequence 
of a reference to the solicitor, made by some of the best 
families, in the neighbourhood, who wished to ascertain if 
the new comers were people who could be visited, that this 
third report was spread, and universally believed. We 
have already observed that Rushbrook was a fine, tall 
man ; and if there is any class of people who can be 
transplanted with success from low to high life, it will be 
those who have served in the army. The stoop is the 
evidence of a low-bred, vulgar man, the erect bearing 
equally so that of a gentleman. Now, the latter is gained 
in the army, by drilling and discipline, and being well 
dressed will provide for all else that is required, as far as 
Mere personal appearance is concerned. When, therefore, 
the neighbours called upon Mr. and Mrs. Austin they were 
not surprised to find an erect, military-looking man, but 
they were very much surprised to find him matched with 
such a fine, and even elegant-looking woman, as his wile. 
Timid at first, Jane had sufficient tact to watch others and 
copy ; and before many months were passed in their new 
position, it would have been difficult to suppose that Mrs. 
Austin had not been born in the sphere in which she thea 
moved. Austin was brutque and abrupt in hit manners 
as before; but sttH there was always a reserve about him, 
which he naturally felt, and which assisted to remove the 
impression of vulgarity. People who are distant are 
seldom considered ungentfemautike, although they may be 
considered unpleasant in their manners. It is those who* 
ate Sao familiar who obtain the character of vulgarity- 
Austin, therefore, was Tespected, but not liked ; Jane, 
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on the contrary, whose beauty had now all the assistance 
of dress, and whose continued inward mourning for her 
lost son had improved that beauty by the pensive air 
which she wore, was a deserved and universal favourite. 
People of course said that Austin was a harsh husband, 
and pitied poor Mrs. Austin ; but that people always do 
say if a woman is not inclined to mirth. 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting over his 
extensive manor, and looking after his game. In one 
point the neighbouring gentlemen were surprised, that, 
although so keen a sportsman himself, he never could be 
prevailed upon to convict a poacher. He was appointed a 
magistrate, and being most liberal in all his subscriptions, 
was soon considered as a great acquisition to the county. 
His wife was much sought after, but it was invariably 
observed that, when children were mentioned, the tears 
stood in her eyes. Before they had been a year in their 
new position, they had acquired all the knowledge and 
tact necessary; their establishment was on a handsome 
scale ; they were visited and paid visits to all the aris- 
tocracy and gentry, and were as popular as they could 
have desired to be. But were they happy. Alas! no. 
Little did those who envied Austin his property and 
establishment imagine what a load was on his mind — 
what a corroding care was wearing out his existence. 
Little did they imagine that he would gladly have resigned 
all, and been once more the poacher in the village of 
Grassford, to have removed from his conscience the deed 
of darkness which he had committed, and once more have 
his son by his side. And poor Jane, her thoughts were 
day and night upon one object — where was her child? 
It deprived her of rest at night ; she remained meditating 
on her fate for hours during the day ; it would rush into 
her mind in the gayest scenes and die happiest moments ; 
it was one incessant incubus — one continual source of 
misery. Of her husband she thought less ; for she knew 
how sincerely contrite he was for the deed he had done — 
how bitterly he had repented it ever since, and how it 
would, as long as he lived, be a source of misery — a worm 
that would never die, but gnaw till the last hour of fail 
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existence. But her boy — her noble, self-sacrificed little 
Joeyi — he and his destiny were ever in her thoughts; 
and gladly would she have been a pauper applying for 
relief, if she had but that child to have led up in her 
hand. And yet all the county thought how happy and 
contented the Austins ought to be, to have suddenly come 
into possession of so much wealth. 'Tis God alone that 
knows the secrets of the heart of man. 
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CHAPTER L 

A V»AY &OVO CHARCA, BSf IN WHICH ODA HEAO OBTAIKS AM* 
TLOTMKNT IV A VAKT gHORT TIME. 

The preparatory establishment for young gentlemen to 
which our hero had been sent, was situated on Clapham- 
rise. Joey did not think it prudent to walk in the di- 
rection of London ; he therefore made a cut across the 
country, so as to bring him, before seven o'clock in the 
morning, not very far from Gravesend. The night had 
been calm and beautiful, for it was in the month of 
August; and it had for some time been broad daylight 
when oxer hero, who had walked fifteen or sixteen miles, 
sat down to repose himself ; and, as he remained quietly 
seated on the green turf on the wayside, he thought of his 
father and mother, of the kindness of the M 'Shanes, and 
his own hard fate, until he became melancholy and wept ; 
and, as the tears were rolling down his cheeks, a little girl, 
of about ten years old, very neatly dressed, and evidently 
above the lower ranks of life, came along the road, her 
footsteps so light as not to be perceived by Joey; the 
looked at him as she passed, and perceived that he was in 
tears, and her own bright, pretty face became clouded in a 
moment. Joey did not look up, and, after hesitating 
awhile, she passed on a few steps, and then she looked 
round, and observing that he was still weeping, she paused, 
turned round, and came back to him ; for a minute or two 
me stood before him, but Joey was unconscious of her 
presence, for he was now in the full tide of his grief, and, 
not having forgotten the precept* which nad been carefully 
i 2 
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instilled into him, he thought of the God of Refuge, and 
he arose, fell on his knees, and prayed. The little girl, 
whose tears had already been summoned by pity and sym- 
pathy, dropped her basket, and knelt by his side — not 
that she prayed, for she knew not what the prayer was for, 
but from an instinctive feeling of respect towards the 
Deity which her new companion was addressing, and a 
feeling of kindness towards one who was evidently suf- 
fering. Joey lifted up his eyes, and beheld the child on 
her knees, the tears rolling down her cheeks ; he hastily 
wiped his eyes, for until that moment, he imagined that 
he had been alone ; he had been praying on account of his 
loneliness — he looked up, and he was not alone, but 
there was one by his side who pitied him, without knowing 
wherefore; he felt relieved by the sight. They both 
regained their feet at the same time, and Joey went up to 
the little girl, and, taking her by the hand, said, " Thank 
you." 

" Why do you cry ?" said the little girl. 

"Because I am unhappy; I have no home," replied 
Joey. 

" No home ! " said the little girl ; " it is boys who are 
in rags and starving, who have no home, not young gen- 
tlemen dressed as you are." 

u But I have left my home," replied Joey. 

"Then go back again — how glad they will be to see 
you!" 

" Yes, indeed they would," replied Joey, " but I must 
not." 

" You have not done any thing wrong, have you ? No, 
I'm sure you have not — you must be a good boy, or you 
would not have prayed." 

" No, I have done nothing wrong, but I must not tell 
you any more." 

Indeed, Joey was much more communicative with the 
little girl than he would have been With anybody else ; but 
he had been surprised into it, and, moreover, he had no 
fear of being betrayed by such innocence. He now recol- 
lected himself, and changed the conversation. 

" And where are you going to ? " inquired he. 
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"lam going to school at Gravesend. I go there every 
morning, and stay till the evening. This is my dinner in 
my basket. Are you hungry ? " 

" No, not particularly." 

" Are you going to Gravesend ? " 

€t Yes/' replied Joey. " What is your name ? " 

" Emma Phillips." 

" Have you a father and mother ? " 

" I have no father ; he was killed fighting, a little while 
after I was horn." 

" And your mother " 

" — Lives with grandmother, at that house you see there 
through the large trees. — And what are you going to do 
with yourself ? Will you come home with me ? and I'll 
tell my mother all you have told me, and she is very kind, 
and will write to your friends." 

" No, no ; you must not do that ; lam going to seek 
for employment." 

" Why, what can you do ?" 

" I hardly know," replied Joey ; " but I can work, and 
am willing to work, so I hope I shall not starve." 

With such conversation they continued their way, until 
the little girl said, " There is my school, so now I must 
wish you good-by." 

" Good-by ; I shall not forget you," replied Joey, 
" although we may never meet again/' Tears stood in the 
eyes of our hero, as they reluctantly unclasped their hands 
and parted. 

Joey, once more left alone, now meditated what was the 
best course for him to pursue. The little Emma's words, 
" Not young gentlemen dressed as you are," reminded him 
of the remarks and suspicions which must ensue if he did 
not alter his attire. This he resolved to do immediately; 
the only idea which had presented itself to his mind was, 
if possible, to find some means of getting back to Captain 
^'Donahue, who, he was sure, would receive him, if he 
satisfied him that it was not safe for him to remain in 
England ; but, then, must he confess to him the truth or 

ft ot? On this point our hero was not decided, so he put 
i 3 
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off the solution of it till another opportunity. A slop ware- 
house now attracted his attention ; he looked into the door ! 
after having examined the articles outside, and seeing that 
a sailor hoy was bargaining for some clothes, he went in as I 
if waiting to be served, but, in. fact, more to ascertain the I 
value of the articles which he wished to purchase. The 
sailor had cheapened a red frock and pair of blue trousers, | 
and at last obtained them from the Jew for 14*. Joey I 
argued that, as he was much smaller than the lad, he ought 
to pay less ; he asked for the same articles, but the Jew, i 
who had scanned in his own mind the suit of clothes which I 
Joey had on, argued that he ought to pay more. Joey 
was, however, firm, and about to leave the shop, when the 
Jew called him back, and, after much haggling, Joey ob- ! 
tained the dress for 12t. Having paid for the clothes, 
Joey begged permission to be permitted to retire to the 
back shop and put them on, to ascertain if they fitted him, 
to which the Jew consented. A Jew asks no questions 
when a penny is to be turned ; who Joey was, he cared 
little ; his first object was to sell him the clothes, and 
having so done he hoped to make another penny by obtain- 
ing those of Joey at a moderate price. Perceiving that our 
hero was putting his own clothes, which he had taken off, 
into a bundle, the Jew asked him whether he would sell 
them, and Joey immediately agreed ; but the price offered 
by the Jew was so small, that they were returned to the 
bundle, and once more was Joey leaving the shop, when 
the Jew at last offered to return to him the money he had 
paid for the sailor's dress, and take his own clothes in ex- 
change, provided that Joey would also exchange his hat fur 
one of tarpaulin, which would be more fitting to his present 
costume. To this our hero consented, and thus was the 
bargain concluded without Joey having parted with any of 
his small stock of ready money. No one who had only 
seen him dressed as when he quitted the school, would have 
easily recognised Joey in his new attire. Joey sallied forth 
from the shop with his bundle under his arm, intending to 
look out for a breakfast, for he was very hungry. Turning 
his head right and left to discover some notice of where 
provender might be obtained, he observed the sailor lad, 
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who had been in the shop when he went in, with his new 
purchase under his arm, looking very earnestly at some 
prints in a shop window ; Joey ranged up alongside of him, 
and inquired of him where he could get something to eat ; 
the lad turned round, stared, and, after a little while, cried, 
"Well, now, you're the young gentleman ehap that came 
into the shop ; I say, ar*nt you after a rig, eh ? given them 
leg bail 111 swear. No oonsarn of mine, old fellow. Come 
along, 111 show you," 

Joey walked by his new acquaintance a few yards, 
when the lad turned to him, "I say, did your matter 
whop you much ? " 

"No," replied Joey. 

"Well, then, that's more than I can say of mine, for he 
was at it all day. Hold out your right hand, now your 
left," continued he, mimicking ; " My eyes ! how it used 
to sting. I don't think I should mind it much now," con- 
tinned the lad, turning up his hand; it's a little harder 
than it was then. Here's the shop, come in; if you 
haven't no money I'll give you a breakfast." 

The lad took his seat on one side of a narrow table, Joey 
<n the other, and bis new acquaintance called for two pints 
tf tea, a twopenny loaf, and two penny bits of cheese. 
The loaf was divided between them, and with their por- 
tion of cheese and pint of tea each, they made a good 
breakfast As soon as it was oyer, the young sailor said 
to Joey, " Now what are you going arter ; do you mean 
to ship?" 

"I want employment," replied Joey; "and I don't 
much care what it is." 

cc Well, then, look you ; I ran away from my friends 
and went to sea, and do you know I've only repented of it 
once, and that's ever since. Better do any, thing than go 
to sea-— winter coming on and all ; besides, you don't look 
strong enough ; you don't know what it is to be coasting 
in winter time ; thrashed up to furl the top.gallant sail, 
when it is so dark you can't see your way, and so cold that 
yon can't feel your fingers, holding on for your life, and 
fcefing as if life, after all, was not worth caring for; cold 
i 4 
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and misery aloft, kicks and thumps below. Don't yon go 
to sea; if you do, after what I've told you, why then 
you're a greater fool than you look to be." 

" I don't want to be a sailor," replied Joey, " but I 
must do something to get my living. You are very kind ; 
will you tell me what to do ? " 

" Why, do you know, when I saw you come up to me, 
when I was looking at the pictures, in your frock and 
trousers, you put me in mind, because you are so much 
like him, of a poor little boy who was drowned" the other 
day alongside of an India ship ; that's why I stared, for I 
thought you were he, at first." 

" How was he drowned, poor fellow ? " responded Joey. 

" Why, you see, his aunt is a good old soul, who keeps 
a bumboat, and goes off to the shipping." 

« What's a bumboat ? " 

" A boat full of soft tommy, soldiers, pipes, and backer, 
rotten apples, stale pies, needles and threads, and a hundred 
other things ; besides a fat old woman sitting in the stem 
sheets." 

Joey stared ; he did not know that " soft tommy" meant 
loaves of bread, or that " soldiers" was the term for red- 
herrings. He only thought that the boat must be very 
full. 

"Now, you see that little Peter was her right-hand 
man, for she can't read and write. Can you? bur of 
course you can." 

" Yes, I ctfn," replied Joey. 

"Well, little Peter was holding on by the painter 
against a head sea, but his strength was not equal to it, 
and so when a swell took the boat he was pulled right 
overboard, and he was drowned." 

" Was the painter drowned too ? " inquired Joey. 

" Ha ! ha 1 that's capital ; why the painter is a rope. 
Now, the old woman has been dreadfully put out, and does 
nothing but cry about little Peter, and not being able to 
keep her accounts. Now, you look very like him, and I 
think it very likely the old woman would take you in his 
place, if I went and talked her over; that's better than 
going to sea, for at all events you sleep dry and sound on 
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shore every night, even if you do have a wet jacket some- 
times. What d'ye think ? " 

" I think you are very kind ; and I should he glad to 
take the place." 

" Well, she' 8 a good old soul, and has a warm heart, 
and trusts them who have no money ; too much, I'm afraid, 
for she loses a great deal. So now I'll go and speak to her 
for she'll he alongside of us when I go on hoard; and 
where shall I find you when I come on shore in the 
evening ? " 

" Wherever you say, I will he." 

" Well, then, meet me here at nine o'clock ; that will 
make all certain. Come, I must he off now. Ill pay for 
the breakfast." 

" I have money, I thank you," replied Joey. 

" Then- keep it, for it's more than I can do ; and what's 
your name?" 

"Joey." 

" Well then, Joey, my hearty, if I get you this berth, 
when we come in, and I am short, you must let me go on 
tick till I can pay." 

"What's tick?" 

" You'll soon find out what tick is, after you have been 
a week in the bumboat," replied the lad, laughing. " Nine 
o'clock, my hearty ; good-by." 

So saying, the young sailor caught up his new clothes, 
and hastened down to the beach. 

The room was crowded with seamen and women, but 
they were too busy talking and laughing to pay any at- 
tention to Joey and his comrade. Our little hero sat some 
little time at the table after his new acquaintance had left, 
and then walked out into the street, telling the people of 
the house that he was coming back again, and requesting 
them to take care of his bundle. 

" You'll find it here, my little fellow, all right when 
you ask for it," said the woman at the bar, who took it 
inside and put it away under the counter. 

Joey went out with his mind more at ease. The nature 
of his new employment, should he succeed in obtaining it, 
he could scarcely comprehend, but still it appeared to him 
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one that he could accomplish. He amused himself walk- 
ing down the streets, watching the movements of the 
passers-by, the watermen in their wherries, and the people 
on hoard of the vessels which were lying off in the stream, 
It was a husy and animating sight. As he was lolling at 
the landing-place, a boat came on shore, which, from the 
description given by his young sailor friend, he was con- 
vinced was a bumboat ; it had all the articles described by 
him, as well as many others, such as porter in bottles, a 
cask probably containing beer, leeks, onions, and many 
other heterogeneous matters ; and, moreover, there was a 
fiat woman seated in the stern. 

The waterman shoved in with his boat-hook, and the 
wherry grounded. The fat personage got oat, and the 
waterman handed to her a basket, a long book, and several 
other articles, which she appeared to consider indispens- 
able; among others, a bundle which looked like dirty 
linen for the wash. 

" Dear me ! how shall I get up all these things ? M ex- 
claimed the woman ; and, William, you can't leave the 
boat, and there's nobody here to help me." 

" I'll help you," said Joey, coming down the steps ; 
« what shall I carry for you ?" 

" Well, you are a good, kind boy," replied she ; " can 
you carry that bundle ? I'll manage all the rest." 

Joey tossed the bundle on his shoulder in a moment 

" Well, you are a strong little chap," said the waterman. 

" He is a very nice little fellow, and a kind one. Now, 
come along, and 111 not forget you." 

Joey followed with the bundle, until they arrived at i 
narrow door not eighty yards from the landing-place, and 
the woman asked him if he would carry it up stairs to the 
first floor, which he did. 

" Do you want me any more ?" said Joey, setting down 
the bundle. 

" No, dear, no ; but I must give you something for 
your trouble. What do you expect ?" 

« Nothing at all," replied Joey ; " and I shall not. take 
any thing ; you're very welcome ; good-by ; n and so say- 
ing, Joey walked down stairs, although the woman haU 
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looed after him, and recommenced his peregrination in the 
streets of Gravesend ; hut he was soon tired of walking on 
the pavement, which was none of the best, and he then 
thought that he would go out into the country, and enjoy 
the green fields ; so off he set, the same way that he came 
into the town, passed hy the school of little Emma, and 
trudged away on the road, stopping every now and then to 
examine what attracted his notice ; watching a bird if it 
nog on the branch of a tree, and not moring lest be should 
frighten it away ; at times sitting down by the road side, 
and meditating on the past and the future. The day was 
dosing in, and Joey was still amusing himself as every boy 
who has been confined in a schoolroom would do; he 
sauntered on until he came to the very spot where he had 
been crying, and had met with little Emma Phillips ; and 
as he sat down again, he thought of her sweet little face 
and her kindness towards him — and there he remained 
some time till he was roused by some one singing as they 
went along the road. He looked up, and perceived it was 
tbe little girl, who was returning from school Joey rose 
immediately, and walked towards her to meet her, but she 
did not appear to recognise him, and would have passed 
aim if he had not said,/* Don't you know me ?" 

" Yes, I do now," replied she, smiling, " but I did not 
at first — you have put on another dress; I have been 
thinking of you all day — and, do you know, I've got a 
Mack mark for not saying my lesson/' added the little girl 
with a sigh. 

" And, then, it is my fault," replied Joey; " I'm very 
■orry. 

" O, never mind ; it is the first that I have had for a 
long while, and I shall tell mamma why. But you are 
Pressed as a sailor- boy — are you going to sea?" 

"No, I believe not — I hope to have employment in 
the town here, and then I shall be able to see you some- 
times, when you come from school. May I walk with 
you as far as your own house ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so, if you like it." 

Joey walked with her until they came to the house,. 
which was about two hundred yards farther. 
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" But," said Joey, hesitating, " you must make me a 
promise." 

"What is that?" 

" You must keep my secret. You must not tell your 
mother that you saw me first in what you called gentlemen's 
clothes — it might do me harm — and, indeed, it's not for 
my own sake I ask it Don't say a word about my other 
clothes, or they may ask me questions which I must not 
answer, for it's not my secret. I told you more this morn- 
ing than I would have told any one else — I did, indeed." 

" Well/' replied the little girl, after thinking a little, 
" I suppose I have no right to tell a secret, if I .am begged 
not to do it, so I will say nothing about your clothes. 
But I must tell mother that I met you." 

" O, yes ; tell her you met me, and that I was looking 
for some work, and all that, and to-morrow or next day I 
will let you know if I get any." 

" Will you come in now ?" said Emma. 

" No, not now ; I must see if I can get this employ- 
ment promised for me, and then I shall see you again ; if 
I should not see you again I shall not forget you, indeed I 
won't — Good-by." 

Emma bade him adieu, and they separated, and Joey 
remained and watched her till she disappeared under the 
porch of the entrance. 

Our hero returned towards Gravesend in rather a me- 
lancholy mood; there was something so unusual in his 
meeting with the little girl — something so uncommon in 
the sympathy expressed by her — that he felt pain at 
parting. But it was getting late, and it was time that he 
kept his appointment with his friend, the sailor boy. 

Joey remained at the door of the eating-house for about 
a quarter of an hour, when he perceived the sailor lad 
coming up the street. He went forward to meet him. 

" O, here we are. Well, young fellow, I've seen the 
old woman, and had a long talk with her, and she won't 
believe there can be another in the world like her Peter, but 
I persuaded her to have a look at you, and she has con- 
sented ; so come along, for I must be on board again in 
half an hour." 
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Joey followed his new friend down the street, until they 
came to the very door to which he had carried the bundle. 
The sailor hoy mounted the jBtairs, and turning into the 
room at the first landing, Joey beheld the woman whom 
he had assisted in the morning. 

" Here he is, Mrs. Chopper, and if he won't suit you, I 
don't know who will," said the boy. "He's a regular 
scholar, and can sum up like win kin." 

This character, given so gratuitously by his new ac- 
quaintance, made Joey stare, and the woman looked hard 
into Joey's face. 

" Well, now," said she, " where have I seen you before ? 
Dear me I and he is like poor Peter, as you said, Jem ; I 
vow he is." 

" I saw you before to-day," replied Joey, " for I carried 
a bundle up for you." 

" And so you did, and would have no money for your 
trouble. Well, Jim, he is like poor Peter." 

" I told you so, old lady ; ay, and ht'll just do for you 
as well as Peter did ; but I'll leave you to settle matters, 
for I must he a-board." 

So saying, the lad tipped a wink to Joey, the meaning 
of which our hero did not understand, and went down 
stairs. 

ts Well, now, it's very odd ; but do you know you are 
like poor Peter, and the more I look at you the more 
you are like him: poor Peter! did you hear bow I lost 
him?" 

" Yes, the sailor lad told me this morning." 

Cf Poor fellow ! he held on too fast ; most people drown 
by not holding on fast enough : he was a good boy, and 
very smart indeed ; and so it was you who helped me this 
morning when I missed poor Peter so much ? Well, it 
showed you had a good heart, and I love that ; and where 
did you meet with Jim Paterson ? " 

" I met him first in a slop-shop, as he calls it, when I 
was buying my clothes." 

" Well, Jim's a wild one, but he has a good heart, and 
pays when he can. I've been told by those who know his 
parents, that he will have property by-and-by. Well, 
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and what can you do ? I am afraid you can't do all Peter 
did." 

" I can keep your accounts, and I can be honest and 
ferae to yon." 

" Well, Peter could not do more : are you tore yom can 
keep accounts, and turn up totals ? " 

" Yes, to be sure I can ; try me." 

" Well, then, I will : here is pen, ink, and paper. 
Well, you are the very image of Peter, and that's a fact 
Now write down beer, 8<& ; tobacco, 44. ; is mat down } " 

" Yes." 

" Let me see : duck for trousers, S#. 6<L ; beer again, 
4oT. ; tobacco, 44. ; is that down ? Well, then, say beer 
again, 8d. Now sum that all up." 

Joey was perfect master of the task, and, as he handed 
over the paper, announced the whole sum to amount to 
59. lOd. 

« Well," says Mrs. Chopper, "it looks all right; but 
just stay here a minute while I go and speak to somebody." 
Mrs. Chopper left the room, went down stairs, and took it 
to the bar-girl at the next public-house to ascertain if it 
was all correct 

" Yes, quite correct, Mrs. Chopper," replied the lass. 

" And is it as good as Peter's was, poor fellow ? " 

" Much better," replied the girl. 

" Dear me ! who would have thought it ? and so like 
Peter too ! n 

Mrs. Chopper came up stairs again, and took her seat— 
" Well," says she, " and now what is your name ? " 

"Joey." 

"Joey what?" 

"Joey — O'Donahue," replied our hero, for he wat 
fearful of giving the name of M'Shane. 

" And who are your parents ? " 

" They are poor people," replied Joey, "and live a long 
way off." 

" And why did you leave them ? " 

Joey had already made up his mind to teE his former 
story ; " I left there because I was accused of poaching, 
and they wished me to go away." 
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" Poaching ; yes, I understand thai — killing hares and 
birds. Well, but why did yon poach ? " 

€€ Because father did." 

€C O, well, I see ; then if you only did what your father 
did, we must not blame his child ; and so you come down 
here to go to sea ? " 

u If I could not do better." 

" But you shall do better, my good boy. I will try you 
instead of poor Peter, and if you are an honest and good 
careful boy, it will be much better than going to sea. 
Dear me ! how like he is, but now I must call you Peter ; 
it will make me think I have him with me, poor fellow ! " 
'* If you please," said Joey, who was not sorry to exchange 
Ills name. 

"Well, then, where do you sleep to-night ? " 

€€ I did intend to ask for a bed at the house where I left 
nay bundle/' 

" Then don't do so ; go for your bundle, and you shall 
sleep in Peter's bed' (poor fellow, his last was a watery bed, 
as the papers say), and then to-morrow morning you can 
go off with me." 

Joey accepted the offer, went back for his bundle, and 
returned to Mrs. Chopper in a quarter of an hour ; she was 
then preparing her supper, which Joey was not sorry to 
partake of; after which, she led him into a small room, in 
which was a small bed without curtains ; the room itself 
was hung round with strings of onions, papers of sweet 
herbs, and flitches of bacon ; the floor was strewed with 
empty ginger-beer bottles, oakum in bags, and many other 
articles. Altogether, the smell was any thing but agreeable, 

" Here is poor Peter s bed," said Mrs. Chopper ; iC I 
changed his sheets the night before he was drowned, poor 
Mow f Can I trust you to put the candle out ? " 

" O, yes ; 111 be very careful." 

" Then, good night, boy. Do you ever say your prayers ? 
poor Peter always did." 

sc Yes, I do," replied Joey ; " good night* 

Mrs. Chopper left the room. Joey threw open the win- 
dow, for he wss almost suffocated, undressed himself, put 
out the light, and, when he had said his prayers, his 
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thoughts naturally reverted to the little Emma who had 
knelt with him on the road-side. 



CHAPTER II. 

IK WHICH OUR HERO GOXS OX DUTY. 

At five o'clock the next morning Joey was called up by 
Mrs. Chopper ; the waterman was in attendance, and, with 
the aid of Joey, carried down the various articles into the 
boat. When all was ready, Mrs. Chopper and Joey sat 
down to their breakfast, which consisted of tea, bread and 
butter, and red herrings ; and, as soon as it was finished, 
they embarked, and the boat shoved off. 

€€ Well, Mrs. Chopper," said the waterman, €C so I per- 
ceive you've got a new hand." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Chopper ; " don't you think he's 
the moral of poor Peter ? " 

"Well, I don't know ; but there is a something about 
the cut of his jib which reminds me of him, now you 
mention it. Peter was a good boy." 

" Ay, that he was, and as sharp as a needle. You see/' 
said Mrs. Chopper, turning to Joey, " sharp's the word in 
a bumboat. There's many who pay, and many who don't; 
some I trust, and some I don't — that is, those who won't 
pay me old debts. We lose a bit of money at times, but 
it all comes round in the end ; but I lose more by not 
booking the things taken, than in any other way, for sailors 
do pay when they have the money — that is, if ever they 
come back again, poor fellows. Now, Peter." 

« What ? is his name Peter, too ? " 

" Yes ; I must call him Peter, William ; he is so like 
poor Peter." 

" Well, that will suit me ; I hate learning new names." 

"Well, but Peter," continued Mrs- Chopper, "you 
must be very careful ; for, you see, I'm often called away 
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here and there, after wash clothes and such things, and 
then you must look out, and if they do take up any thing, 
why you must book it at all events. You'll learn by-and- 
by who to trust and who not to trust ; for I know the most 
of my customers. You must not trust a woman — I mean 
any of the sailors' wives — unless I tell you, and you must 
be very sharp with them, for they play all manner of tricks ; 
you must look two ways at once. Now, there's a girl on 
board the brig we are pulling to, called Nancy ; why, she 
used to weather poor Peter, sharp as he was. She used 
to pretend to be very fond of him, and hug him close to 
her with one arm, so as to blind him, while she stole the 
tarts with the other : so don't admit her familiarities ; if 
you do, I shall pay for them." 

" Then, who am I to trust ? " 

" Bless the child ! you'll soon find out that ; but mind 
one thing — never trust a tall, lanky seaman, without his 
name's on the books ; those chaps never pay. There's the 
book kept by poor Peter ; and you see names upon the top 
of each score — at least, I believe so ; I have no learning 
myself, but I've a good memory ; I can't read nor write, 
and that's why Peter was so useful." 

That Peter could read his own writing it is to be pre* 
srnned ; but certain it was that Joey could not make it out 
until after many days' examination, when he discovered 
that certain hieroglyphics were meant to represent certain 
articles ; after which it became more easy. 

They had now reached the side of the vessel, and the 
sailors came down into the boat, and took up several articles 
upon credit ; Joey booked them very regularly. 

" Has Bill been down yet ? " said a soft voice from the 
gangway. 

" No, Nancy, he has not/ 

" Then he wants two red herrings, a sixpenny loaf, and 
some 'baccy.' 9 

Joey looked up, and beheld a very handsome, fair, blue- 
eyed girl, with a most roguish look, who was hanging over 
the side. 

" Then he must come himself, Nancy," replied Mrs. 

K f 
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Chopper, " for you know the last time you took up the 
things he mid that you were never told to do so, and he 
would not pay for them." 

"Thafs because the fool was jealous; I lost the to- 
bacco, Mrs. Chopper, and he said I had given it to Dick 
Snapper." 

" I can't help that ; he must come himself." 

" But he's away in the boat, and he told me to get the 
things for him. Who have you there ? Not Peter ; no, 
it's not Peter ; but what a dear little boy." 

" I told you so," said Mrs. Chopper to our hero ; " now, 
if I wasn't in the boat, she would be down in it in a 
minute, and persuade you to let her hare the things — 
and she never pays." 

Joey looked up again, and, as he looked at Nancy, felt 
that it would be very unkind to refuse her. 

" Now, what a hard-hearted old woman you are, Mis. 
Chopper. Bill will come on board ; and, as sure as I 
stand here, hell whack me. He will pay you, you may 
take my word for it." 

" Your word, Nancy ! " replied Mrs. Chopper, shaking 
her head. 

" Stop a moment/* said Nancy, coming down the side 
with very little regard as to showing her well-formed legs; 
M stop, Mrs. Chopper, and 111 explain to you." 

" It's no use coming down, Nancy, I tell you," replied 
Mrs. Chopper. 

" Well, we shall see," replied Nancy, taking her seat in 
die boat, and looking archly in Mrs. Chopper's face ; u the 
fact is, Mrs. Chopper, you don't know what a good-tem- 
pered woman you are." 

" I know, Nancy, what you are," replied Mrs. Chopper. 

<c O, so does everybody ; I'm nobody's enemy but my 
own, they say." 

i€ Ah ! that's very true, child ; more's the pity." 

" Now, I didn't come down to wheedle you out of any 
thing, Mrs. Chopper, but merely to taft to you, and look 
at this pretty boy." 

« There you go, Nancy ; but aa't he like Peter ? " 

"Well, and so he is ! very like Peter; he has Peter's 
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eyes and his nose, and his mouth is exactly Peter's— -haw 
very strange ! " 

" I never see'd such a likeness ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Chopper. 

" No, indeed/' replied Nancy, who, by agreeing with 
Mrs. Chopper in all she said, and praising Joey, and his 
likeness to Peter, at last quite came over the old bumboat 
woman ; and Nancy quitted her boat with the two her- 
rings, the loaf, and the paper of tobacco. 

" Shall I put them down, Mrs. Chopper? " said Joey* 

" Oh, dear ? " replied Mrs. Chopper, coming to her 
recollection, " I'm afraid that it's no use ; but put them 
down, any how ; they will do for bad debts. Shove oft, 
William, we must go to the large ship now/' 

"I do wish that that Nancy was at any other port," 
exclaimed Mrs. Chopper, as they quitted the vessel's side ; 
" I do lose so much money by her." 

" Well," said the waterman, laughing, " you're not the 
only one ; she can wheedle man or woman, or, as they say, 
the devil to boot, if she would try." 

During the whole of the day the wherry proceeded from 
ship to ship, supplying necessaries ; in many instances they 
were paid for in ready-money, in others Joey's capabilities 
were required, and they were booked down against the 
customers. At last, about five o'clock in the evening, the 
beer barrel being empty, most of the contents of the baskets 
nearly exhausted, and the wherry loaded with the linen for 
the wash, biscuits, empty bottles, and various other articles 
of traffic or exchange, Mrs. Chopper ordered William, the 
waterman, to pull on shore to the landing place. 

As soon as the baskets and other articles had been carried 
up to the house, Mrs. Chopper sent out for the dinner, 
which was regularly obtained from a cook's-shop, Joey sat 
down with her, and when his meal was finished, Mrs* 
Chopper told him he might taaje a run and stretch his legs 
a little if he pleased, while she tended to the linen which 
was to go to the wash. Joey was not sorry to take ad- 
vantage of this considerate permission, for his legs were 
quite cramped from sitting so long jammed up between 
x 3 
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baskets of eggs, red herrings, and the other commodities 
which had encompassed him. 

We must now introduce Mrs. Chopper to the reader 
a littif more ceremoniously. She was the widow of a 
boatswain who had set her up in the bumboat business, 
with some money he had acquired a short time before his 
death, and she had continued it ever since on her own 
account. People said that she was rich, but riches are 
comparative, and if a person in a seaport town, and in her 
situation, could show 200/. or 300/. at her banker's, she 
was considered rich. If she was rich in nothing else, she 
certainly was in bad and doubtful debts, having seven or 
eight books like that which Joey was filling up for her 
during the whole day, all containing accounts of long 
standing, and most of which probably would stand for 
ever ; but if the bad debts were many, the profits were in 
proportion ; and what with the long-standing debts being 
occasionally paid, the ready money she continually received, 
and the profitable traffic which she made in the way of 
exchange, &c, she appeared to do a thriving business, al- 
though it is certain the one-half of her goods were as much 
given away as were the articles obtained from her in the 
morning by Nancy. 

It is a question whether these books of bad debts were 
not a source of enjoyment to her, for every night she 
would take one of the books down, and although she could 
not read, yet, by having them continually read to her, and 
knowing the pages so exactly, she could almost repeat 
every line by heart which the various bills contained ; and 
then there was always a story which she had to tell about 
each — something relative to the party of whom the trans- 
action reminded her ; and subsequently, when Joey was 
fairly domiciled with her, she would make him hand down 
one of the books, and talk away from it for hours ; they 
were the ledgers of her reminiscences ; the events of a con- 
siderable portion of her life were all entered down along 
with the 'baccy, porter, pipes, and red herrings ; a bill for 
these articles was to her, time, place, and circumstance; 
and what with a good memory, and bad debts to assist it, 
many were the hours which were passed away (and pleasantly 
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enough too, for one liked to talk and the other to listen) 
between Mrs. Chopper and our little hero. But we must 
not anticipate. 

The permission given to Joey to stretch his legs induced 
him to set off as fast as he could to gain the high road 
before his little friend, Emma Phillips, had left her school. 
He sat down in the same place, waiting for her coming. 
The spot had become hallowed to the poor fellow, for he 
had there met with a friend — with one who sympa- 
thised with him when he most required consolation. He 
now felt happy, for he was no longer in doubt about ob- 
taining his livelihood, and his first wish was to impart the 
pleasing intelligence to his little friend. She was not long 
before she made her appearance, in her little straw bonnet 
with blue ribbons. Joey started up, and informed her 
that he had got a very nice place, explained to her what 
it was, and how he had been employed during the day. 

" And I can very often come out about this time, I 
think," added Joey, " and then I can walk home with you, 
and see that you come to no harm." 

" But," replied the little girl, " my mother says that she 
would like to see you, as she will not allow me to make 
acquaintance with people I meet by accident. Don't you 
think that mother is right?" 

" Yes, I do ; she's very right," replied Joey ; " I didn't 
think of that." 

" Will you come and see her then ? " 

<e Not now, because I am not very clean. I'll come on 
Sunday, if I can get leave." 

They separated, and Joey returned back to the town. 
As he walked on, he thought he would spend the money 
he had got in a suit of Sunday clothes, of a better quality 
than those he had on, the materials of which were very 
coarse. On second thoughts he resolved to apply to Mrs. 
Chopper, as he did not exactly know where to go for them, 
and was afraid that he would be imposed upon. 

" Well, Peter," said his new mistress, " do you feel 
better for your walk ? " 

" Yes, thank you, ma'am." 

« Peter," continued Mrs. Chopper, « you appear to be a 

K 3 
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Tery handy, good boy, and I hope we shall live together a 
k>og while. How long have you been at sea ? " . 

" I was going to sea ; I have never been to sea yet, and 
I don't want to go ; I would rather stay with you." 

" And so you shall, that's a settled thing. What clothes 
have you got, Peter." 

" I have none but what I stand in, and a few shirts in 
a bundle, and they are Sunday ones ; but when I left home 
I had some money given me, and I wish to buy a suit of 
clothes for Sunday, to go to church in," 

" That's a good boy, and so you shall ; but how much 
money have you got ? " 

" Quite enough to buy a suit of clothes," replied Joey, 
banding out two sovereigns, and seventeen shillings in 
silver. 

" O, I suppose they gave you all that to fit you out 
with when you left home ; poor people, I dare say they 
worked hard for it. Well, I don't think the money will 
be of any use to you ; so you had better buy a Sunday 
suit, and I will take care you want for nothing afterwards. 
Don't you think I'm right ? " 

" Yes, I wish to do so. To-day is Tuesday ; I may 
have them made by next Sunday." 

" So you can ; and as soon as William comes in, which 
he will soon, from the washerwoman's, we will go out and 
order them. Here he comes up the stairs — no, that foot's 
too light for his. Well, its Nancy, I declare ! Why, 
Nancy, now," continued Mrs. Chopper, in a deprecating 
tone, " what do you want here ? " 

" Well, I leave you to guess," replied Nancy, looking 
very demurely, and taking a seat upon a hamper. 

" Guess, I fear there's no guess in it, Nancy ; but I 
will not — now it's no use — I will not trust another 
shilling." 

" But I know you will, Mrs. Chopper. Lord love you, 
you're such a good-natured creature, you can't refuse any 
one, and certainly not me. Why don't you take me in 
your boat with you as your assistant? then there would be 
something in it worth looking at. I should bring you 
plenty of custom." 
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" You're too wild, Nancy ; too wild, girl But, now, 
what do yon want? recollect you've already had some 
things to-day." 

C( I know I have, and you are a good-natured old trump, 
that you are. Now, I'll teU you — gold must pass between 
us this time." 

" Mercy on me, Nancy, why you're mad. I've no gold 
— nothing but bad debts." 

" Look you, Mrs. Chopper, look at this shabby old bon- 
net of mine. Don't I want a new one ? " 

" Then you must get somebody else to give you money, 
Nancy," replied Mrs. Chopper, coolly and decidedly. 

" Don't talk so fast, Mrs. Chopper : now, III let you 
know how it is. When Bill came on board he asked the 
captain for an advance ; the captain refused him before, 
but this time he was in a good humour, and he consented. 
So then I coaxed Bill out of a sovereign to buy a new 
bonnet, and he gave it me ; and then I thought what a 
kind soul you were, and I resolved that I would bring you 
the sovereign, and go without the new bonnet ; so here it 
is, take it quick, or I shall repent." 

" Well, Nancy," said Mrs. Chopper, u you said right ; 
gold has passed between us, and I am surprised. Now I 
shall trust you again." 

lt And so you ought, it's not every pretty girl like me, 
who will give up a new bonnet. Only look what a rub- 
bishy affair this is," continued Nancy, giving her own a 
kick up in the air. 

" I wish I had a sovereign to give away," said Joey 
to Mrs. Chopper ; " I wish I had not said a word about 
the clothes." 

** Do as you like with your own money, my dear," said 
the bumboat woman. 

" Then, Nancy, 111 give you a sovereign to buy your- 
self a new bonnet with," said Joey, taking one out of his 
pocket and putting it into her hand. 

Nancy looked at the sovereign, and then at Joey. 

" Bless the boy ! " said she, at last, kissing him on the 

forehead ; u he has a kind heart ; may the world use him 

better than it has me ! Here, take your sovereign, child ; 

x 4 
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any bonnet's good enough for one like me." So saying, 
Nancy turned hastily away, and ran down stairs. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH MRS. CHOPPER READS HER LEDGER. 

" Ah, poor girl," said Mrs. Chopper with a sigh, as 
Nancy disappeared. " You are a good boy, Peter ; I 
like to see boys not too fond of money, and if she bad 
taken it (and I wish she had, poor thing) I would have 
made it up to you." 

" Is the man she calls Bill her husband ? " inquired 
Joey. 

" O, I know nothing about other people's husbands," 
replied Mrs. Chopper, hastily. tc Now, then, let us go 
and order the clothes, and then you'll be able to go to 
church on Sunday ; I will do without you." 

u What, won't you go to church ? " 

" Bless you, child ! who is to give the poor men their 
breakfast and their beer ? A bumboat woman can't go to 
church any more than a baker's man, for people must eat 
on a Sunday. Church, like every thing else in this world, 
appears to me only to be made for the rich; I always 
take ray Bible in the boat with me on Sunday, but then I 
can't read it, so it's of no great use. No, dear, I can't go 
to church, but I can contrive, if it don't rain in the 
evening, to go to meeting* and hear a little of the Word; 
but you can go to church, dear." 

A suit of blue cloth, made in sailor's fashion, having 
been ordered by Mrs. Chopper, she and Joey returned 
home ; and, after their tea, Mrs. Chopper desired Joey to 
hand her one of the account books, which she put upon 
her knees and opened. 

« There," said she, looking at the page, " I know that 
account well ; it was Tom Alsop's — a fine fellow he was, 
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only he made such a bad marriage : his wife was a very 
fiend, and the poor fellow loved her, which was worse. 
One day he missed her, and found she was on board 
another vessel ; and he came on shore distracted like, and 
got very tipsy, as sailors always do when they're in 
trouble, and he went down to the wharf, and his body 
was picked up next day/' 

" Did he drown himself? " 

" Yes, so people think, Peter, and he owed me 1/. 8s. 4d, 9 
if I recollect right, Arnt that die figure, Peter ? " 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Joey, tc that's the sum total of 
the account exactly." 

€i Poor fellow!" continued Mrs. Chopper, with a sigh, 
" he went to his long account without paying me my short 
one. Never mind ; I wish he was alive and twice as much 
in my debt. There's another, I recollect that well, Peter, 
for it's a proof that sailors are honest, and I do believe that, 
if they don't pay, it's more from thoughtlessness than any 
thing else ; and then the women coax all their money from 
them, for sailors don't care for money when they do get it, 
and then those Jews are such shocking fellows ; but look 
you, 'Peter, this is almost the first bill ran up after I took 
up the business ; he was a nice fair-haired lad, from Shields, 
and the boy was cast away, and he was picked up by an- 
other vessel and brought here, and I let him have things, and 
lent him money to the amount of a matter of 9,01., and he 
said he would save all and pay me, and he sailed away 
again, and I never heard of him for nine years. 1 thought 
that he was drowned, or that he was not an honest lad ; I 
didn t know which, and it was a deal of money to lose ; 
but I gave it up ; when one day a tall, stout fellow, with 
great red whiskers, called upon me, and said, 'Do you 
know me ? ' ' No,' said I, half frightened ; ' how should 
I know you ? I never see'd you before.' ' Yes, you did/ 
says he, ' and here's a proof of it:' and he put down on 
the table a lot of money, and said, ' Now, missus, help 
yourself; better late than never. I'm Jim Sparling, who 
was cast away, and who you were as good as a mother to ; 
but I 've never been able to get leave to come to you since. 
I'm boats wain's-mate of a man-of-war, and have just 
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received my pay, and now I've come to pay my debts. 
He would make me take 5/. more than his bill to bay a 
new silk gown, for bis sake ; poor fellow ! he's dead now. 
Here's another, that was ran up by one of your tall, lanky 
sailors, who wear their knives in a sheath, and not with a 
lanyard round their waists ; those fellows never pay, bat 
they swear dreadfully. Let me see, what can this one be? 
Read it, Peter ; how much is it?" 

" 41. 2*. 4d." replied our hero. 

" Yes, yes, I recollect now, it was the Dutch skipper; 
there's murder in that bill, Peter ; it was things I sup- 
plied to him just before he sailed, and an old man was 
passenger in the cabin ; he was a very rich man, although 
he pretended to be poor ; he was a diamond merchant, they 
say, and as soon as they were at sea, the Dutch captain 
murdered him in die night, and threw him overboard out 
of the cabin window ; but one of the sailors saw the deed 
done, and the captain was taken up at Amsterdam, and had 
his head cut off The crew told us when the galliot came 
back with a new captain. So the Dutch skipper paid the 
forfeit of his crime ; he paid my bill, too, that's certain. 
O, deary, me," continued the old lady, turning to another 
page. " I shan't forget this in a hurry ; I never see poor 
Nancy now without recollecting it Look, Peter ; I know 
the sum — 8/. 4*. 6d. exactly; it was the things taken up 
when Tom Freelove married Nancy ; it was the wedding 
dinner and sapper." 

€( What, Nancy, who was here just now?** 

" Yes, that Nancy, and a sweet modest young creature 
she was then, and had been well brought up too; she 
could read and write beautifully, and subscribed to a cir- 
culating library, they say. She was the daughter of a 
baker in this town. I recollect it well ; such a fine day it 
was when they went to church, she looking so handsome 
in her new ribbons and smart dress, and he such a fine- 
looking young man. I never see'd such a handsome young 
couple; but he was a bad one, and so it all ended in 
misery." • 

w Tell me how," said Joey. 

"I'll tell all you ought to know, boy; yon are too 
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young to be told all the wickedness of this world. Her 
husband treated her very ill ; before he had been married 
a month, he left her and went about with other people, 
and was always drunk, and she became jealous and dis- 
tracted, and he beat her cruelly, and deserted her; and 
then, to comfort her, people would persuade her to keep 
her spirits up, and gave her something to drink, and by 
degrees she became fond of it Her husband was killed 
by a fall from the mast-head, and she loved him still, and 
took more to liquor, and that was ber ruin. She don't 
drink now, because she don't feel as she used to do; she 
cares about nothing ; she is much to be pitied, poor things 
for she is still young and very pretty. Its only four 
years ago when I saw her come out of church, and thought 
what a happy couple they would be." 

" Where are her father and mother ? " 

"Both dead; don't let's talk about it any more; it's 
bad enough when a man drinks, but if a woman takes to 
it, it is all over with her ; but some people's feelings art 
so strong that they fly to it directly to drown care and 
misery. Put up die book, Peter ; I can't look at it any 
more to-night ; well go to bed." 

Joey every day gave more satisfaction to his employer, 
and, upon his own responsibility, allowed his friend, the 
sailor lad, to open an account as soon as his money was all 
gone. Finding that the vessel was going up the river to 
load, Joey determined to write a few lines to the M'Shanes, 
to allay the uneasiness which he knew his absence must 
have occasioned, Jim Paterson promising to put the letter 
in the post as soon as he arrived at London. 

Our hero simply said, " My dear Sir, I am quite well, 
and have found employment, so pray do not grieve about 
me, as I never shall forget your kindness. — Joey M 'Shane." 

On the following Sunday Joey was dressed in his sailor's 
suit, and looked very well in it. He was not only a very 
good-looking but a gentlemanlike boy in his manners. He 
went to church, and after church he walked out to the 
abode of his little friend, Emma Phillips. She ran out to 
meet him, was delighted with his new clothes, and took 
him by the hand to present him to her mother. Mrs. 
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Phillips was a quiet-looking, pleasing woman, and the old 
lady was of a very venerable appearance. They made 
many inquiries about his friends, and Joey continued in 
the same story, that he and his father had been poachers, 
that he had been discovered and obliged to go away, and 
that he went with the consent of his parents. They were 
satisfied with his replies, and prepossessed in his favour ; 
and as Joey was so patronised by her little daughter, he 
was desired to renew his visits, which he occasionally did 
on Sundays, but preferred meeting Emma on the road 
from school, and the two children (if Joey could be called 
a child), became very intimate, and felt annoyed if they 
did not every day exchange a few words. Thus passed 
the first six months of Joey's new life ; the winter was 
cold, and the water rough, and he blew his fingers, while 
Mrs. Chopper folded her arms up in her apron ; but he 
had always a good dinner and a warm bed after the day's 
work was over. He became a great favourite with Mrs. 
Chopper, who at last admitted that he was much more 
useful than even Peter ; and William, the waterman, de- 
clared that such was really the case, and that he was, in 
his opinion, worth two of the former Peter, who had come 
to such an untimely end. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH THE BITER IS BIT. 



Tbe disappearance of Joey from the school was imme- 
diately communicated to M'Shane by the master, who 
could not imagine how such an incident could have oc- 
curred in such a decent establishment as his preparatory 
seminary ; it was an epoch in his existence, and ever after- 
wards his chronology was founded upon it, and every 
thing that occurred was so many months or weeks before 
or after the absconding of young Master M'Shane. The 
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letter had, of course, been produced, and as soon as the 
schoolmaster had taken his departure, M'Shane and his 
wife were in deep council. "I recollect," said Mrs. 
M'Shane, who was crying in an easy chair — " I recollect, 
now, that one day the boy came up and asked me the 
meaning of wilful murder, and I told him. And now I 
think of it, I do also remember the people at No. 1 table, 
close to the counter, some time ago, talking about a murder 
having been committed by a mere child, and a long report 
of it in the newspapers. I am sure, however, (as Joey 
says in his letter), that he is not guilty." 

" And so am I," replied M'Shane. " However, bring 
up the file of newspapers, dear, and let me look over them. 
How long back do you think it was ? " 

"Why, let me see; it was about the time you went 
away with Captain O' Donahue, I think, or a little before 
— that was in October." 

M'Shane turned over the file of newspapers, and after a 
quarter of an hour's search found the report of the coroner's 
inquest. 

" Here it is, my dear, sure enough," said M'Shane. 

As soon as he had read it over, and came to the end, he 
said, " Yes ; wilful murder against Joseph Rushbrook the 
younger, and 200/. for his apprehension. This it was 
that drove the boy away from home, and not poaching, 
although I have no doubt that poaching was the cause of 
the murder. Now, my dear," continued M'Shane, " I 
think I can unravel all this ; the murder has been com- 
mitted, that's evident, by somebody, but not by Joey, 111 
be sworn ; he says that he is not guilty, and I believe him. 
Nevertheless, Joey runs away, and a verdict is found 
against him. My dear wife, I happen to know the father 
of Joey well; he was a fine, bold soldier, but one who 
would stick at nothing ; and if I could venture an opinion, 
it is, that the murder was committed by Rushbrook, and 
not by the boy, and that the boy has absconded to save his 
father." 

The reader will acknowledge that M'Shane was very 
clear-sighted. 

" That's my opinion," continued M'Shane. " How it 
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hat been managed to make the boy appear as the party, I 
cannot tell ; but knowing the father, and knowing the son, 
I'd stake my commission that I've guessed at the truth." 

"Poor boy!" exclaimed Mrs. M'Shane; "well, the 
Commandments say that the sins of the father shall be 
Tinted upon the children. What can be done, M'Shane ? " 

" Nothing at present ; it would injure Joey to raise a 
hue and cry after him ; for, you see, if he is apprehended, 
he must either be tried for his life, and convicted himself, 
or prove that he did not do it, which probably he could not 
do without convicting his father : I will, however, make 
some inquiries about Rushbrook himself, and if I can I will 
tee him/' 

The same evening the schoolmaster again called upon 
M'Shane, to say that two persons had come to the school 
in the afternoon and asked to see him : that one of them, 
shabbily dressed, but evidently a person who was not of so 
low a class in life as the other, had accosted him when he 
came into the parlour with, " I believe I have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mr. Slappum ; if so, may I request the 
favour to see my little friend Joey, whom I met yesterday 
walking out with the other young gentlemen under your care, 
as I have message to him from his father and mother? 
The dear boy was once under my tuition, and did me much 
credit, as I have no doubt that he has done you." 

Now, the usher had told Mr. Slappum that Joey had 
been addressed by this person the day before, and the 
schoolmaster presuming, of course, that it was Joey 
M'Shane, replied,—." I am sorry to say that he left this 
house last night, and has absconded we know not where. 
He left a letter for Major M'Shane, which I have this daj 
delivered to him, acquainting him with the unpleasant 
circumstance.'' 

"Bolted, by all that's clever!" said the second per- 
sonage to the first, who looked very much surprised and 
confounded. 

« You really have astonished me^ my dear Sir," replied 
the first person, whom the reader will of course recognise 
to be Furness ; " that a lad brought up by me in such strict 
moral principles, such correct notions of right and wrong, 
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and, I may add, such pious feelings, should have taken such 
a step, is to me incomprehensible. Major M'Shane, I 
think you said, lives at ? " 

"Major M'Shane lives at No. — in Holborn," replied 
the schoolmaster. 

" And the lad has not gone home to him ? " 

" No, he has not ; he left a letter, which I took to Major 
M'Shane ; bat I did not break the seal, and am ignorant of 
its contents." 

" I really am stupified with grief and vexation," replied 
Furaess, " and will not intrude any longer. BlesB the poor 
boy ! what can have come of him ? " 

So saying, Furness took his departure with the peace- 
officer, whom he had intrusted with the warrant, which he 
had taken out to secure the person of our hero. 

M'Shane heard the schoolmaster's account of this visit 
without interruption, and then said, " I have no doubt but 
that this person who has called upon you will pay me a 
visit ; oblige me, therefore, by describing his person par- 
ticularly, so that I may know him at first sight" 

The schoolmaster gave a most accurate description of 
Furness, and then took his leave. 

As the eating-house kept by Mrs. M'Shane had a 
private door, Furness (who, as M'Shane had prophesied, 
came the next afternoon), after having read die name on 
the private door, which was not on the eating-house, 
which went by the name of the Chequers, imagined that 
it was an establishment apart, and thought it advisable to 
enter into it, and ascertain a little about Major M'Shane 
before he called upon him. Although M'Shane seldom 
made his appearance in the room appropriated for the 
dinners, it so happened that he was standing at the door 
when Furness entered and sat down in a box, calling for 
the bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beef anil cabbage. 
M'Shane recognised him by the description given of him 
immediately, and resolved to make his acquaintance incog., 
and ascertain what his intentions were ; he therefore took 
his seat in the same box, and winking to one of the gala 
who attended, also called for a plate of beef and cabbage. 
Furness who was anxious to pump any one he might fall 
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in with, immediately entered into conversation with the 
Major. 

" A good house this, Sir, and well attended apparently? " 

ie Yes, Sir," replied M'Shane ; " it is considered a very 
good house." 

" Do you frequent it much yourself? " 

" Always, Sir ; I feel much interested in its success/' 
replied M'Shane; "for I know the lady who keeps it 
well, and have a high respect for her." 

" I saw her as I passed hy — a fine woman, Sir ! Pray 
may I ask who is Major M'Shane, who I observe lives in 
the rooms above ? " 

" He is a major in the army, Sir — now on half-pay." 

" Do you know him ? " 

" Remarkably well," replied M'Shane ; " he's a country- 
man of mine." 

" He's married, Sir, I think ? I'll trouble you for the 
pepper." 

" He is married, Sir, to a very amiable woman." 

"Any family, Sir?" 

" Not that I know of ; they have a young protege, I 
believe, now at school — a boy they call Joey." 

" Indeed ! how very kind of them ; really, now, it's 
quite refreshing to me to see so much goodness of heart still 
remaining in this bad world. Adopted him, I presume ? " 

" I really cannot exactly say that; I know that they 
treat him as their own child." 

" Have you seen Major M'Shane lately, Sir ? " 

" Saw him this morning, Sir, just after he got up." 

"Indeed! This is remarkably good ale, Sir — will • 
you honour me by tasting it ? " 

" Sir, you are very kind ; but the fact is, I never 
drink malt liquor. Here, girl, bring a half-pint of 
brandy. I trust, Sir, you will not refuse to join me in a 
glass, although I cannot venture to accept your polite 
offer." 

Furness drank off his pot of ale, and made ready for 
the brandy which had been offered him ; M'Shane filled 
his own glass, and then handed the decanter over to 
Furness. 
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* I have the pleasure of drinking your good health, 
Sir, said M'Shane. (C You are from die country, I pre- 
sume ; may I inquire from what part ? " 

€t I am from Devonshire ; I was formerly head of the 
Grammar School at — ; but, Sir, my principles would 
not allow me to retain my situation ; rectitude of conduct, 
Sir, is absolutely necessary to the profession which incul- 
cates morality and virtue, as well as instruction to youth, 
Sir. Here's to our better acquaintance, Sir. 

" Sir, to yours ; I honour your sentiments. By the 

powers ! but you're right, Mr. I beg your pardon — 

but I don't catch your name exactly." 

" Furness, Sir, at your service. Yes, Sir, the directors 
of the foundation which I presided over, I may say, with 
such credit to myself, and such advantage to the pupils 
under my care, wished to make a job — yes, Sir — of a 
charity; I could not consent to such deeds, and I re- 
signed." 

"And you have been in London ever since ? " 

" No, Sir ; I repaired to the small village of Grassford, 
where I set up a school, but circumstances compelled me 
to resign, and I am now about to seek for employment in 
another hemisphere ; in short, I have an idea of going out 
to New South Wales as a preceptor. I understand they 
are in great want of tuition in that quarter." 

" I should think so," replied M'Shane ; " and they have 
a great deal to unlearn as well as to learn." 

€t I speak of the junior branches — the scions or offsets, 
I may say — born in the colony, and who, I trust, will 
prove that crime is not hereditary." 

« Well, I wish you luck, Sir," replied M'Shane; "you 
must oblige me by taking another glass, for I never shall 
be able to finish this decanter myself." 

" I gladly avail myself of the pleasure of your com 
pany, Sir." 

As the reader is well aware that Furness was an in- 
temperate man, it is not surprising that he accepted the 
offer; and before the second glass was finished, the ale 
and brandy had begun to have the effect, and he had 
become very communicative. 

L 
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" What was the name of the Tillage which you stated 
you had resided in lately, Sir ? " inquired M'Shane. 

" The village of Grassford." 

" There is something I recollect about that village; let 
me see — something that I read in the newspapers. I re- 
member now — it was the murder of a pedlar." 

" Very true, Sir, such a circumstance did take place; it 
was a dreadful affair — and, what is more strange, com- 
mitted by a mere child, who absconded." 

"Indeed! What was his name ? " 

" Rushbrook, Sir ; his father was a well-known poacher 
— a man who had been in the army, and had a pension for 
wounds. There is an old saying, Sir, of high authority— 
' Bring up a child in the way he should go, and he will sot 
depart from it.' I instructed that boy, Sir; but, alas! 
what avails the instruction of a preceptor when a father 
leads a child into evil ways?" 

" That's the truth, and no mistake," replied M'Shane. 
" So the boy ran away ? Yes ; I recollect now. And what 
became of the father ? " 

" The father, Sir, and mother have since left the village, 
and gone nobody knows where." 

" Indeed ! are you sure of that? " 

" Quite sure, Sir ; for I was most anxious to discover 
them, and took great pains, but without success." 

" What did the people say thereabouts ? Was there no 
suspicion of the father being implicated?" 

" I do not think there was. He gave evidence at the 
inquest, and so did I, Sir, as you may suppose, most un- 
willingly; for the boy was a favourite of mine. I beg 
your pardon, Sir— you say you are acquainted with Major 
M'Shane, and saw him this morning; is the interesting 
little boy you speak of as under his protection now at home 
or still at school?" 

" I really cannot positively say," replied M'Shane ; " but 
this is not holiday-time. Come, Sir, we must not part yet; 
your conversation is too interesting. You must allow me 
to call for some more brandy ; poor as I am, I must treat 
myself and you too. I wish I knew where I could pick up 
a little money ; for, to tell you the truth, cash begins to run 
low." 
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Furness was now more than half drunk/* t€ Well, Sir," 
said he, " I have known money picked up without any dif- 
ficulty ; for instance, now, suppose we should fall in with 
this young rascal who committed the murder ; there is 200/. 
offered for his apprehension and conviction." 

"I thought as much," muttered M'Shane; "the in- 
fernal scoundrel ! I suspect that you will find him where 
you are going to, Mr. Furbish, he's got that far by this 
time." 

" Between you and I, I think not, Sir. My name is 
Furness, Sir — I beg your pardon — not Furbish." 

" Why, you do not think he would be such a fool as to 
remain in the country after such an .act ? " 

" The wicked are foolish, Sir, as well as others," replied 
Furness, putting his finger to his nose, and looking very 
knowingly. 

" That's truth, Sir. Help yourself; you drink nothing. 
Excuse me one minute ; I'll be back directly." 

M'Shane left the box for a few minutes to explain to his 
wife what he was about, and to give time for the liquor to 
operate upon Furness. As he expected, he found, on his 
return, that Furness had finished his glass, and was more 
tipsy than when he left him. 

The conversation was renewed, and M'Shane again plead- 
ing his poverty, and his wish to obtain money, brought out 
the proposal of Furness, who informed him that he had re- 
cognised the protSgS of Major M'Shane to be the identical 
Joseph Rushbrook ; that the boy had absconded from the 
school, and was concealed in the house. He concluded by 
observing to M'Shane, that, as he was so intimate with the 
Major, it would be very easy for him to ascertain the fact, 
and offered him 50/. as his share of the reward, if he would 
assist him in the boy's capture. It was lucky for Furness 
that M'Shane was surrounded by others, or in all probability 
there would have been another murder committed. The 
Major, however, said he would think of it, and fell back in 
deep thought ; what he was thinking of was, what he should 
do to punish Furness. At last an idea came into his head ; 
the rascal was drunk, and he proposed that they should go to 
another house, where they might find the Major, and he 
l 2 
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would present him. Furness consented, and reeled out of 
the box ; M'Shane, although he would as soon have touched 
a viper, controlled himself sufficiently to give Furness his 
arm, and leading him down by two or three back courts, he 
took him into an ale-house where there was a rendezvous 
for enlisting marines for the navy. As soon as they were 
seated, and had liquor before them, M'Shane spoke to the 
serjeant, tipped him a guinea, and said he had a good re- 
cruit for him, if he could be persuaded to enlist. He then 
introduced the serjeant as the Major, and advised Furness 
to pretend to agree with him in every thing. The serjeant 
told long stories, clapped Furness, who was now quite in- 
toxicated, on the back, .called him a jolly fellow, and asked 
him to enlist. " Say c yes,' to please him,'' said M'Shane 
in his ear. Furness did so, received the shilling, and when 
he came to his senses the next day, found his friend had 
disappeared, and that he was under an escort for Portsmouth. 
All remonstrances were unavailing ; M'Shane had fee'd the 
serjeant, and had promised him a higher fee not to let 
Furness off; and the latter, having but a few shillings in- 
his pocket, was compelled to submit to his fate. 



CHAPTER V. 

IK WHICH OUtt HERO AG A IK FALLS IK WITH AK OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Fob nearly two years Joey had filled his situation as 
chancellor of the exchequer to Mrs. Chopper. He cer- 
tainly did not feel himself always in the humour or the 
disposition for business, especially during the hard winter 
months; when, seated almost immovably in the boat during 
the best portion of the day, he would find his fingers so 
completely dead, that he could not hold his pen. But 
there is no situation, under any of the powers that be, that 
has not some drawback. People may say that a sinecure 
is one that has not its disadvantages ; but such is not the 
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case — there is the disgrace of holding it. At all events, 
Joey's place was no sinecure, for he was up early, and was 
employed the whole of the day. 

Nancy, the young woman we have introduced to our 
readers, had contracted a great regard for our hero, ever 
since his offering her his money ; and Joey was equally 
partial to her, for she possessed a warm heart and much 
good feeling; she would very often run up stairs into 
Mrs. Chopper's room, to talk with the old lady and to see 
Joey, and would then take out her thimble and needle, 
examine his clothes, and make the necessary repairs. 

" I saw you walking with little Emma Phillips, Peter," 
said Nancy : " where did you come to know her ? " 

" I met her in the road the day that I came down to 
Gravesend." 

" Well, I'm sure ! and do you speak to every young 
lady you chance to meet ? " 

" No ; but I was unhappy, and she was very kind to 
me." 

€€ She's a very sweet child, or rather, I can only say that 
she was, when I knew her.' 1 

€€ When did you know her ? " 

t€ Four or five years ago. I lived for a short time with 
Mrs. Phillips ; that was when I was a good girl." 

" Yes, indeed, Nancy," said Mrs. Chopper, shaking her 
head. 

" Why aint you good, now, Nancy ?" replied Joey. 

" Because ■ " said Nancy. 

" Because why ?* 

" Because I am not good," replied the girl ; " and now, 
Peter, don't ask any more questions, or you'll make me 
cry. Heigho ! I think crying very pleasant now and 
then ; one's heart feels fresher, like flowers after the rain. 
Peter, where are your father and mother ? n 

™ I don't know ; I left them at home." 

" You left them at home ! but do you never hear from 
them ? do you never write ?" 

"No." 

" But why not ? I am sure they have brought you up 
welL They must be very good people — are they not ?" 

L 3 
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Joey could not answer ; how could he say that his father 
was a good man after what had passed ? 

€< You don't answer me, Peter ; don't you love your 
father and mother dearly ?" 

" Yes, indeed I do ; but I must not write to them." 

" Well, I must say there is something about Peter and 
his parents which I cannot understand, and which I have 
often tried to make him tell, and he will not," said Mrs. 
Chopper. " Poaching aint such a great crime, especially 
in a boy. I can't see why he should not write to his 
father and mother, at all events. I hope, Peter, you have 
told me the truth ?" 

" I have told you what is true ; but my father was a 
poacher, and they know it; and if they did not punish 
me, they would him, and transport him, too, if I gave 
evidence against him, which I must do, if put to my oath. 
I've told you all I can tell ; I must not tell of father, 
mustl?" 

"No, no, child; I dare say you are right," replied 
Mrs. Chopper. 

" Now, I don't ask you to tell me, Peter," said Nancy, 
"for I can guess what has taken place; you and your 
father have been out poaching, there has been a scuffle 
with the keepers, and there has been blood shed; and 
that's the reason why you keep out of the way. Aint I 
right?" 

" You are not far wrong," replied Joey ; " but I will 
not say a word more upon it." 

"And I won't ask you, my little Peter; there — that's 
done — and now I shall have a peep out of the window, 
for it's very close here, Mrs. Chopper." 

Nancy threw the window open and leaned out of it, 
watching the passers-by. " Mercy on us ! here's three 
soldiers coming up the street with a deserter handcuffed/' 
cried she. " Who can it be ? he's a sailor. Why, I do 
believe it's Sam Oxenham, that belongs to the Thomas and 
Mary of Sunderland. Poor fellow ! Yea, it is him." 

Joey went to the window, and took his stand by the 
side of Nancy. 

" What soldiers are those ?" inquired he. 
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€f They're not soldiers after all," replied Nancy ; " they 
are jollies — a sergeant and two privates." 

" Jollies ! what are they ? " 

" Why, marines, to be sure." 

Joey continued looking at them until they passed under 
the window, when Nancy, who had a great disgust at any 
thing like arbitrary power, could not refrain from speaking. 

c< I say, master sergeant, you're a nice brave fellow, 
with your two jollies. D'ye think the young man will kill 
you all three, that you must put the darbies on so tight ? " 

At this appeal die sergeant and privates looked up at 
the window, and laughed when they saw such a pretty girl 
as Nancy. The eyes of one of the privates were, however, 
soon fixed on our hero's face, and deeply scrutinising it, 
when Joey looked at him. As soon as Joey recognised 
him, he drew back from the window, pale as death, the 
private still remaining staring at the window. 

"Why, what's the matter, Peter?" said Nancy; 
" what makes you look so pale ? do you know that man ? " 

" Yes," replied Joey, drawing hig breath, " and he knows, 
me, I'm afraid." 

" Why do you fear ?'' replied Nancy. 

** See if he's gone," said Joey. 

"Yes, he has; he has gone up the street with the- 
serjeant; but every now and then he looks back at this 
window ; but perhaps that's to see me." 

" Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do yom? " 
inquired Mrs. Chopper. 

" A great deal ; he will never be quiet until he has 
me taken up, and then what will become of my poor 
father ? " continued Joey, with the tears running down his 
cheeks. 

" Give me my bonnet, Peter. Ill soon find out what he 
is after/' said Nancy, leaving the window. She threw her 
bonnet on her head, and ran down stairs. 

Mrs. Chopper in vain endeavoured to console our hero, or 
make him explain — he did nothing but sit mournfully by 
her side, thinking what he had best do, and expecting every 
minute to hear die tramp of Furness (for it was he who had, 
recognised Joey) coming up the stairs. 
l 4 
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u Mrs. Chopper/' at last said Joey, <c I must leave you, 
I'm afraid ; I was obliged to leave my former frieuds on this 
man's account" 

<( Leave me, boy ! no, no, you must not leave me— how 
could I get on without you ? " 

" If 1 don't leave you myself, I shall be taken up, that is 
certain; but indeed I have not done wrong — don't think 
that I have." 

" I'm sure of it, child ; you've only to say so, and I'll 
believe you ; but why should he care about you ? " 

" He lived in our village, and knows all about it; he 
gave evidence at — " 

"At what, boy?" 

u At the time that I ran away from home ; he proved 
that I had the gun and bag which were found." 

" Well, and suppose you had ; what then ? " 

" Mrs. Chopper, there was a reward offered, and he wants 
to get the money." 

" O, I see now — a reward offered ; then it must be as 
Nancy said; there was blood shed;" and Mrs. Chopper 
put her apron up to her eyes. 

Joey made no answer. After a few minutes' silence he 
rose, and went to his room where he slept, and put his 
clothes up in a bundle. Having so done, he sat down on 
the side of his bed and reflected what was the course he 
ought to pursue. 

Our hero was now sixteen, and much increased in stature; 
he was no longer a child, although, in heart, almost as in- 
nocent. His thoughts wandered — he yearned to see his 
father and mother, and reflected whether he might not 
venture back to the village, and meet them by stealth ; he 
thought of the M< Shanes, and imagined that he might in the 
same way return to them ; then little Emma Phillips rose 
in his imagination, and his fear that he should never see her 
again ; Captain O'Donahue was at last brought to his re- 
collection, and he longed to be once more with him in Russia; 
and, lastly, he reviewed the happy and contented life he had 
lately led with his good friend Mrs. Chopper, and how sorry 
he should be to part with her. After a time he threw him- 
self on his bed and hid his face in the pillow ; and, over- 
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come with the excess of his feelings, he at last fell fast 
asleep. 

In the meantime Nancy had followed the marines up the 
street, and saw them enter, with their prisoner, into a small 
public-house, where she was well known; she followed them, 
spoke a few kind words to the seaman who had been ap- 
prehended, and with whom she was acquainted, and then 
sat down by Furness to attract his attention. 

Furness had certainly much improved in his appearance 
since he had (much against his will) been serving his Ma- 
jesty. Being a tall man, he had, by drilling, become perfectly 
erect, and the punishment awarded to drunkenness, as well 
as the difficulty of procuring liquor, had kept him from his 
former intemperance, and his health had in consequence 
improved. He had been more than once brought up to the 
gangway upon his first embarkation, but latterly had con- 
ducted himself properly, and was in expectation of being 
made a corporal, for which situation his education certainly 
qualified him. On the whole, he was now a fine-looking 
marine, although just as unprincipled a scoundrel as ever. 

" Well, my pretty lass, didn't I see you looking out of 
window, just now ? " 

" To be sure you did, and you might have heard me 
too," replied Nancy ; " and when I saw Such a handsome 
fellow as you, didn't I put on ray bonnet in a hurry, and 
come after you ? What ship do you belong to ? " 

" The Mars, at the Nore." 

" Well, I should like to go on board of a man-of-war. 
Will you take me ? " 

'* To be sure I will ; come, have a drink of beer." 

" Here's to the jollies," said Nancy, putting the pewter 
pot to her lips. " When do you go on board again ? " 

c< Not till to-morrow ; we've caught our bird, and now 
we'll amuse ourselves a little. Do you belong to this 
place ? " 

" Yes, bred and born here ; but we hardly ever see a 
man-of-war ; they stay at the Nore, or go higher up." 

Nancy did all she could to make Furness believe she 
had taken a fancy to him, and knew too well how to 
succeed. Before an hour had passed, Furness had, as he 
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thought, made every arrangement with her, and congratu- 
lated himself on his good fortune. In the meantime the 
beer and brandy went round : even the unfortunate captive 
was persuaded to drink with them, and drown reflection. 
At last Furness said to Nancy, " Who was that lad that 
was looking out of window with you? Was it your 
brother?" 

" My brother ! bless you, no. You mean that scamp 
Peter, who goes in the bumboat with old mother Chopper." 

"Does he? — well I have either seen him before, or 
some one like him." j 

"He's not of our town," replied Nancy; "he came 
here about two years ago, nobody knows where from, and 
has been with Mrs. Chopper ever since.** I 

" Two years ago," muttered Furness, " that's just the 
time. Come, girl, take some more beer." 

Nancy drank a little and put down the pot j 

" Where does Mrs. Chopper live ? n inquired Furness. 

" Where you saw me looking out of the window,** re- 
plied Nancy. i 

" And the boy lives with her ? I will call upon Mrs. 
Chopper by-and-by." 

"Yes, to be sure he does; but why are you talking 
so about the boy ? Why don't you talk to me, and tell me 
what a pretty girl I am, for I like to be told that ? " 

Furness and his comrades continued the carouse, and 
were getting fast into a state of intoxication ; the sergeant 
only was prudent ; but Furness could not let pass this op- 
portunity of indulging without fear of punishment. He 
became more loving towards Nancy as he became more 
tipsy ; when Nancy, who cajoled him to the utmost of her 
power, again mentioned our hero; and then it was that 
Furness, who when inebriated could never hold a secret, 
first told her there was a reward offered for his appre- 
hension, and that if she would remain with him they would 
spend the money together. To this Nancy immediately 
consented, and offered to assist him as much as she could, 
as she had the entrance into Mrs. Chopper's house, and 
knew where the lad slept. But Nancy was determined tt 
gain more from Furness, and as he was now pretty far 
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gone, the proposed that they should take a walk out, for it 
was a beautiful evening. Furness gladly consented. Nancy 
again explained to him how she should manage to get Joey 
into her power, and appeared quite delighted at the idea 
of there being a reward, which they were to obtain ; and 
finding that Furness was completely deceived, and that the 
fresh air had increased bis inebriety, she then persuaded 
him to confide to her all the circumstances connected with 
the reward offered for our hero's apprehension. She then 
learned what had occurred at the inquest — Joey's escape 
— his being again discovered by Furness — and his second 
escape from the school, to which he had been put by the 
M'Shanes. 

" And his father and mother, where are they ? When 
I think of them, I must say that I do not much like to 
assist in taking up the boy. Poor people, how they will 
suffer when they hear of it ! Really I don't know what to 
say," continued Nancy, biting the tip of her finger, as if 
hesitating. 

« Don't let them stop you," said Furness ; " they will 
not be likely even to hear of it ; they left the village before 
me, and no one knows where they are gone. I tried to 
find out, myself, but could not It's very clear that they're 
gone to America." 

" Indeed ! " said Nancy, who had put the questions be- 
cause she wished to give Joey some information relative to 
his parents ; « gone to America, do you say ? " 

" Yes, I am inclined to think so, for I lost all trace of 
them." 

" Well, then," replied Nancy, " that scruple of mine is. 
got oyer." 

She then pointed out to Furness the propriety of waiting 
an hour or two, till people were in bed, that there might 
be no chance of a rescue ; and they returned to the public- 
house. Furness took another glass of ale, and then fell 
fast asleep on the bench, with his head over the table. 

"So," thought Nancy, as she left the public-house, 
" the drunken fool makes sure of his 200/. ; but there is 
no time to be lost" 

Nancy hastened back to Mrs. Chopper, whom she fowl 
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sitting with a candle, turning over the leaves of one of the 
old account-books. 

" O Nancy, is that you ? I was just' sighing over you; 
here's the things that were ordered for your wedding. 
Poor girl! I fear you have not often been to church 
since." 

Nancy was silent for a short time. " I'm sick of my 
life and sick of myself, Mrs. Chopper ; but what can I do? 
— a wretch like me ! I wish I could run away, as poor 
Peter must directly, and go to where I never was known ; I 
should be so happy." 

" Peter must go, do you say, Nancy ? is that certain ?" 

" Most certain, Mrs. Chopper, and he must be off di- 
rectly. I have been with the marines, and the fellow has 
told me every thing ; he is only waiting now for me to go 
back, to come and take him." 

" But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty?" 

"I believe from my heart that he has done nothing; 
but still murder was committed, and Peter will be appre- 
hended, unless you give him the means of running away. 
Where is he now ? " 

" Asleep, fast asleep ; I didn't like to wake him, poor 
fellow ! " 

« Then he must be innocent, Mrs. Chopper ; they say 
the guilty never sleep. But what will he do — he has no 
money ? " 

" He has saved me a mint of money, and he shall not 
want it," replied Mrs, Chopper. " What shall I do with- 
out him ? I can't bear to part with him." 

"But you must, Mrs. Chopper ; and, if you love him, 
you will give him the means, and let him be off directly. 
I wish I was going too," continued Nancy, bursting into 
tears. 

" Go with him, Nancy, and look after him, and take 
care of my poor Peter," said Mrs. Chopper, whimpering; 
" go, my child, go, and lead a good life. I should better 
part with him, if I thought you were with him, and away 
from this horrid place." 

« Will you let me go with him, Mrs. Chopper— will 
you, indeed ? " cried Nancy, falling on her knees, " Oh! 
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I will watch him as a mother would her son, as a sister 
would her brother ! Give us but the means to quit this 
place, and the good and the wicked both will bless you." 

" That you shall have, my poor girl ; it has often pained 
my heart to look at you ; for I felt that you are too good 
for what you are, and you will be again a good, honest 
girl. Yon both shall go. Poor Peter! I wish I were 
young enough, I would go with you ; but I can't How 
I shall be cheated again when he is gone ! but go he must. 
Here, Nancy, take the money ; take all I have in the 
house ; " and Mrs. Chopper put upwards of 20L into 
Nancy's hand as she was kneeling before her. Nancy fell 
forward with her face in the lap of the good old woman, 
suffocated with emotion and tears. " Come, come, Nancy," 
said Mrs. Chopper, after a pause, and wiping her eyes 
with her apron, " you musn't take on so, my poor girl. 
Recollect poor Peter ; there's no time to lose." 

"That is true," replied Nancy, rising up. "Mrs. 
Chopper, you have done a deed this night for which you 
will have your reward in heaven. May the God of mercy 
bless you ! and, as soon as I dare, night and morning will 
I pray for you." 

Mrs. Chopper went into Joey's room with the candle in 
her hand, followed by Nancy. "See, how sound he 
deeps ! " said the old woman ; " he is not guilty. Peter 1 
Peter I come, get up, child." 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with the light 
in his eyes, but soon recovered himself. 

c< Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go quickly, 
Nancy says." 

" I was sure of it," replied Joey, K I am very, very 
sorry to leave you, Mrs. Chopper. Pray think well of me, 
for, indeed, I have done nothing wrong." 

" I am sure of it ; but Nancy knows it aB, and away 
you must go. I wish you were off; I'm getting fidgetty 
about it, although I cannot bear to lose you ; so good-by 
at once, Peter, and God bless you ! I hope we shall meet 
again yet." 

" I hope so, indeed, Mrs. Chopper ; for you have been 
very kind to me, as kind as a mother could be." 
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Mrs. Chopper hugged him to her breast, and then said, 
in a harried tone, as she dropped on the bed, " There ; 
go, go." 

Nancy took up Joey's bundle in one hand and Joey by 
the other, and they went down stairs. As soon as they 
were in the street Nancy turned short round, went to the 
house where she usually slept, desiring Joey to wait a 
moment at the door. She soon returned with her own 
bundle, and then, with a quick pace, walked on, desiring 
Joey to follow her. They proceeded in this manner until 
they were clear of the town, when Joey came up to Nancy, 
and said, u Thank you, Nancy; I suppose we'd better 
part now." 

" No, we don't part yet, Peter," replied Nancy. 

"But where are you going, and why have you that 
bundle?" 

"lam going with you, Peter," replied Nancy. 

" But, Nancy ," replied Joey ; and then after a 

pause : " I will do all I can for you — I will work for you 
— but I have no money, and I hope we shall not starve." 

" Bless you, boy ! bless you for that kind feeling ! but 
we shall not starve ; I have Mrs. Chopper's leave to go 
with you ; indeed, she wished me so to do > and she has 
given me money for you — it is for you, although she said 
for both." 

" She is very kind ; but why should you go with me, 
Nancy ? You have nothing to fear." 

" We must not talk now, Peter ; let ub walk on ; I 
have more to fear than you." 

" How is that ? I fear being taken up for that of which 
I am not guilty, but you have nothing to fear.'* 

" Peter, dear,* replied Nancy, solemnly, "I do not 
fear for any thing the world can do to me — but don't talk 
now ; let us go on." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DT WHICH THE WHEEL OF FORTUXE BRINGS OtTtt HERO'S HOSE 
TO THE G&IKD8T0BE. 

When Nancy and our hero had proceeded about three miles 
on their way, Nancy slackened her pace, and they entered 
into conversation. 

«* Which way are you going ? " demanded Joey. 

" I'm cutting right across the country, Peter, or rather 
Joey, as I shall in future call you, for that is your real 
name — the marine told me it was Joseph Rushbrook ; is 
it not?" 

" Yes, it is," replied Joey. 

" Then in future I shall call you so, for I do not want 
to bear even a name which would remind me of the scene 
of my misery ; and Joey, do you never call me Nancy 
again, the name is odious to me ; call me Mary." 

" I will if you wish it ; but I cannot imagine why you 
should run away from Gravesend, Mary. What do you 
mean to do ? I ran away from fear of being taken up." 

<c And I, Joey,- do more ; I fly from the wrath to come* 
You ask me what I intend to do ; I will answer you in the 
words of the catechism which I used once to repeat, 
'to lead a new life, have a thankful remembrance of 
Christ's death, and be in charity with all men/ I shall 
seek for service; I care not how humble — it will be 
good enough. I will sift cinders for brick-making, make 
bricks, do any thing, as long as what I do is honest." 

" I am very glad to hear you say that, Mary," replied 
Joey, "for I was always very fond of you." 

" Yes, Joey, and you were the first who offered to do a 
kind thing for me for a long while ; I have never forgotten 
it, and this night I hare done something to repay it." 

Nancy then entered into a detail of all that bad passed 
between her and Furneas, of which Joey had been ign©- 
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rant, and which proved to him what a narrow escape he 
had had. 

" I little thought you had done all this while I slept," 
replied Joey ; " but I am very grateful, Mary." 

" I know you are, so say no more about it. You see, 
Joey, he gave me all your history, and appears to believe 
that you committed the murder. I do not believe it ; I do 
not believe you would do such a thing, although your gun 
might have gone off by accident/' 

" No, Mary, I did not do it, either on purpose or by 
accident ; but you must ask me no more questions, for if I 
were put on my trial I should not reveal the secret." 

" Then I will never speak to you any more about it, if I 
can help it. I have my own thoughts on the business, but 
now I drop it. It is nearly day-light, and we have walked 
a good many miles ; I shall not be sorry to sit down and 
rest myself." 

" Do you know how far we have to go before we come 
to any town, Mary ? " 

" We are not far from Maidstone ; it is on our right, 
but it will be as well not to go through so large a town so 
near to Gravesend. Besides, some of the soldiers may know 
me. As soon as we come to a good place, where we can 
find a drink of water, we will sit down and rest ourselves." 

About a mile further on they came to a small rivulet 
which crossed the road. 

•' This will do, Joey," said Nancy ; " now we'll sit 
down. 

It was then day-light ; they took their seats on their 
bundles as soon as they had drunk from the stream. 

" Now, Joey," said Mary (as we shall call her for the 
future), " let us see what money we have. Mrs. Chopper 
put all she had in my hands; poor, good old woman, bless 
her ! Count it, Joey, it is yours." 

t€ No, Mary, she gave it for both of us." » 

" Never mind ; do you keep it ; for you see, Joey, it 
might happen that you might have to run off at a moment's 
warning, and it would not do for you to be without money." 

" If I was to run off at a minute s warning, I should 
then take it all with me, and it would not do for you to be 
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left without any money, Mary ; so we must halve it betweeD 
us, although we will always make one purse." 

" Well, be it so ; for if you were robbed, or I were 
robbed, on the way, the other might escape." 

They then divided the money, Joey putting his share 
into his pocket, and tying it in with a string. Mary 
dropped hers down into the usual deposit of women for* 
bank notes and billets-doux. As soon as ibis matter had 
been arranged, Mary opened her bundle, and took out a 
handkerchief, which she put on her shoulders; combed 
ont the ringlets which she had worn, and dressed her hair 
flat on her temples ; removed the gay ribbons from her 
bonnet, and substituted some plain brown in their stead. 

(t There, " says she; "now, Joey, don't I look moie 
respectable ? " 

" You do look more neat and more — " 

" — More modest, you would say, Joey. Well, and I 
hope in future to become what I look. But I look more 
fit to be your sister, Joey, for I have been thinking we 
had better pass off as brother and sister to avoid questioning. 
We must make out some story to agree in. Who shall we 
say that we are (as we dare not say who we really are) ? I 
am looking out for service, and so are you, that's very 
dear; father and mother are both dead; father was a 
baker. That's all true, as far as relates to me : and as yon 
are my brother, why you must take my father and mother. 
It's no very great story after all." 

u But it won't do to say we came from Gravesend." 

" No ; we need not say that, and yet tell no story ; the 
village we passed through last night was Wrotham, so we 
came from thence." 

u But where do you think of going, Mary ? " 

" A good way farther off yet ; at all events, before we look 
out for service, we will get into another county. Now, if 
you are ready, we will go on, Joey, and look out for some 
breakfast, and then I shall be able to change my gown for 
a quieter one." 

In half an hour they arrived at a village, and went into 
a public-house. Mary went up stairs and changed her 
dress ; and now that she had completed her arrangements, 
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she looked a very pretty, modest young woman, and none 
could have supposed that the day before she had been 
flaunting in the street of a seafaring town. Inqraiierwere 
made, as might be supposed, and Alary replied that she 
was going to service, and that her brother was escorting 
ijar. They had their breakfast, and, after resting two 
Jews, they proceeded on their journey. 

For some days they travelled more deliberately, untQ 
they found themselves in the village, of Manstone, in Dor- 
setshire, where they, as usual, put up at an humble public- 
house. Here Mary told a different story ; she had been 
disappointed in a situation, and they, intended to go* back to 
their native town. 

The landlady of the hotel was prepossessed in favour of 
such a very pretty girl as Mary, as well as with the ap- 
pearance of Joey, who, although in his sailor's dress, was 
very auperier in carriage and. manners to a boy in his 
supposed station in life, and she said, that if they would 
remain there a few days, she would try to procure them 
some situation. The third day after their arrival she 
informed Mary thai she had heard of a situation as undes- 
heusemaid at the squire's, about, a mile off, if she would 
like to take it, and Mary gladly consented. Mrs* Der- 
berough sent up word, and received orders for Mary to 
make her appearance,, and Mary accordingly- went up to 
the hall, accompanied by Joey. When she arrived there, 
and made known her business,, she was desired to wait in 
the servants' hall until she was sent for. In about a quarter 
of an hour she was summoned, and, leaving Joey in the 
hall, she went up to see. the lady of the house, who in- 
quired whether she had ever been out at service before, and 
if she had a good character. 

Mary replied that, she had never been out at service* and 
that she had no character at all (which, by-the-by, was 
very true). 

The lady of the house smiled at this apparently wtive 
answer from so very modest-looking and pretty a girl, and 
asked who her parents, were. 

To this question Mary's answer was ready, and she farther 
added, that she had left home- in search of a place, and 
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had been disappointed ; that Her father and anther wean 
dead, bat her brother was down below,, and bad escorted: 
her; and that Mrs- Chopper wan an old friend of her 
mother's, and' could answer ae tn her character. 

The lady was prepossessed by Mary's appearance, bythe 
report of Mrs. Derborough, and by the respectability o€ 
her brother travelling with her, and agreed to try her ; but 
at the same time said she must have Mrs. Chopper's addieae* 
that she might write to her > bat; the place being vacant, she 
might come to-morrow nanmrngf her wagtar were named* 
and immediately accepted, and thus did Mary obtain her 
situation. 

People* say yra. cannot be toe? particular when you choose 
servants; and, to a certain degree, this is true*; but this 2 
extreme caution, however selfishness and prudence may 
dictate it, is- but too often the cause of servants, who have- 
committed an error and have in consequence been refused' 
a character, being: driven to deatatatioa . and misery, whan, 
they bad a Ml intention, and wnnld. have, had they been 
Permitted, redeemed titer transgression. 

Mary was resolved to be a good and honest girL Had 
the lady of the house been very particular; and had others, 
to whom she might afterwards have applied-been the same, 
all her good intentions might have been fsBiteaaed, and she 
Might have been driven to 'despair; if not, to her former evil 
courses. It is perhaps fortunate that everybody in the 
*odd is not so particular as y oar very goad people,, and 
that there is an occasional loop-hole by which those who. 
have erred ate permitted to return < to virtue. Maty left the 
room delighted with her success, and want down to* Joey in. 
the servants' bail. The servants soon found out from Mary 
that she was coming to the house, and one of the men 
chocked her under die chin, and told her she was a very 
pretty girL Mary drew baah> and Joey immediately raw. 
sented the liberty, stating that he would not allow any mam 
to insult his- sister; for Joey was wise enough to see that 
he could not do a. better thing to serve Mary. Hie servant 
*** imoleht in return, ami threatened. to chastise Joey, and. 
ordered ham to- leave the howse. The women took our 
hero's part. The housekeeper came down at the time, 
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and, hearing the cause of the dispute, was angry with the 
footman ; the butler took the side of the footman ; and 
the end of it was, that the voices were at the highest pitch, 
when the bell rang, and the men being obliged to answer 
it, the women were for the time left in possession of the 
field. 

« What is that noise below ? " inquired the master of the 
house. 

"It is a boy, Sir — the brother, I believe, of the girl 
who has come as under-housemaid, who has been making a 
disturbance." 

" Desire him to leave the house instantly." 

" Yes, Sir," replied the butler, who went down to en- 
force the order. 

Little did the master of the house imagine that in giving 
that order he was turning out of the house his own son ; 
for the squire was no other than Mr. Austin. Little did 
the inconsolable Mrs. Austin fancy that her dear, lamented 
boy was at that moment under the same roof with her, and 
being driven out of it by her menials ; but such was the 
case. So Joey and Mary quitted the hall, and bent their 
way back to the village inn. 

" Well, Mary," said Joey, a I am very glad that you 
have found a situation.'' 

" And so I am very thankful indeed, Joey," replied she, 
" and only hope that you will be able to get one somewhere 
about here also, and then we may occasionally see some- 
thing of one another." 

" No, Mary," replied Joey, " I shall not look for a situ- 
ation about here ; die only reason I had for wishing it was, 
that I might see you ; but that will be impossible now." 

"Why so?" 

" Do you think that 1 will ever put my foot into that 
house again, after the manner J was treated to-day? 
Never." 

" I was afraid so," replied Mary, mournfully. 

" No, Mary. I am happy that you are provided for ; 
for I can seek my own fortune, and I will write t6 you and 
let you know what I do ; and you will write to me, Mary, 
won't you?" 
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" It will be the greatest pleasure that will be left to me, 
Joey; for I love you as dearly as if you were my own 
brother." 

The next day our hero and Mary parted with many 
tears on her side, and much sorrow on his. Joey refused 
to take more of the money than what he had in his pos- 
session, but promised, in case of need, to apply to Mary, 
who said that she would hoard up every thing for him ; 
and she kept her word. Joey, having escorted Mary to 
the hall-lodge, remained at the inn till the next morning, 
and then set off once more on his travels. 

Our hero started at break of day, and had walked, by a 
western road, from Manstone, about six miles, when he 
met two men coming towards him. They were most mi- 
serably clad, neither of them had shoes or stockings ; one 
had only a waistcoat and a pair of trousers, with a sack on 
his hack ; the other had a pair of blue trowsers, torn to 
ribbons, a Guernsey frock, and a tarpaulin hat ; they ap- 
peared what they represented themselves to be, when they 
demanded charity — two wrecked seamen, who were tra- 
velling to a northern port to obtain employment ; but had 
these fellows been questioned by a sailor, he would soon 
have discovered, by their total ignorance of any thing 
nautical, that they were impostors. Perhaps there is no 
plan more successful than this, which is now carried on to 
&n enormous extent by a set of rogues and depredators, 
who occasionally request charity, but too often extort it, 
and add to their spoils by robbing and plundering every 
thing in their way. It is impossible for people in this 
country to ascertain the truth of the assertions of these 
vagabonds, and it appears unfeeling to refuse assistance to 
a poor seaman who has lost his all; even the cottager 
offers his mite, and thus do they levy upon the public t* 
an extent which is scarcely credible; but it should be 
known that, in all cases of shipwreck, sailors are now inva- 
riably relieved and decently clothed, and supplied with the 
means of travelling to obtain employment ; and, whenever 
& man appeals for charity in a half-naked state, he is 
invariably an impostor or a worthless scoundrel. 
The two men were talking loud, and laughing when 
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Jhay approached oar hero. As won as they name near, 
£bey looked bard atiim, and stopped right before ham, so 
as to block up tbe footpath. 

"Hillosh, my little sailor ! where are you bound to?" 
ooid one to Joey, "who had hie «esasmon sailor's dress on. 

M And, Lsay, whstthaw you got in that bundle ?*" said 
,the other ; "And boor are yon off for hoods? haven't you 
:oomething to spam afar brother seamen? Gome, feel in 
your pockets; or shall I feel Cor yonf 

Joey did net much like ibis «amdhmi ; be replied, 
stepping into the rood not the same shae — "I've no money, 
and the nuacfle coamrinsssy elothes." 

"•Come, come,' 9 said die feat, "you're not going to get 
"OS? that way; if you don't wish yovr brains beaten out, 
you'll jnst. hand orershat bundle for me to examine ; " and 
'so saying, the men stepped into 'the road towards Joey, 
who continued to retreat to the opposite side. 

There was no footpath at the side of tbe road to which 
tfoey retreated, bat a very thick quick-set hedge, much too 
strong for any man to force his way through. Joey per- 
(OeivBd this, and as the .man came At him to seise his 
'handle, he contrived, by * great teffbrt, to swing it aver die 
hedge into the field ion tbe other side. The man, exas- 
fensted at tins measure on 'the part of our hero, ran to 
meiwt bim; hot ftoey 'dodged under bim, and ran sway 
down the read for ja few yards, where he picked up a 
heavy stone. for ins defence, -and ibese remained, ^prepared 
\m defend himself, and not lose his bundle if he could 
help it. 

" You get hold of hhn, Hoi, while 1 go to wad for tbe 
bundle,** said tbe man who had followed across the mad, 
;and he immediately .set off to mid the gate, or some 
entrance into the field, while the other man made after 
.Joey. Our heso retreated at mil speed ; the man fol- 
lowed, but could not beep pace with our hero, as the toad 
*m8 newly snwiiefled, .and he had no shoes. Joey, per- 
joerving this, slackened has pace, and when die man was 
-close to htm, turned .short round, and aiming the stone 
with great ^precisian, hit bim on tbe forehead, and the 
-fellow fell down senseless. In the meantime, the other 



■nscreaat had taken the voad in>the opposite diseetiem to 
look for the gate, «nd4eey, nowrid of 'his assailant, yer- 
eeived, that in the hedge opposite to *he port «tf the road 
where fee now stood, 'there «» a gap which he could get 
through. He senmWed into the afield, and ran for his 
bundle ; the other nan, iwho had been delayed, the gate 
being locked, and fenced with thorns, had but just gained 
the 6cM when Joey had Jus benttle in possession. Our 
hero caught h up, anal van fibe lightning to the gap ; 
tossed over his bundle, end followed It, while ihe nan was 
still a hundred yards from him. Once more in the high 
matt, Jeey took to has heels, and baring run-about two 
hundred yards, he looked back to aseertain if he was pur- 
sued, and perceived the man 'standing over hie comrade, 
who was lying where he had ftflen. 'Satisfied that he was 
now safe, Joey pursued his journey «t « less rapid rate, 
although he conttanediafadkback every wainute, just by 
way of precaution; but ^tbefeltews, although they would 
sot lose an opportunity h£ what a pp ear e d <snch an easy 
robbery, had their Dwn reasons tor 'continuing their 
journe^, and getting away from that part of the country. 

Oar. hero putmed i his way 'for two miles, looking out 
lev some water %y the waysMe to quench his thirst, when 
he observed in the distance that there was something 
lying on the 'roadside. As he<came nearer, he made it eut 
to he a man prostrate on the grass, apparently asleep, and 
a few yards from where the -man lay was a knife-grinder's 
•wheel, and a few ether articles in the use of a travelling 
«tsnfeer; * five, nearly extinct, was Growing up a tiny 
column of smoke, and a saucepan, which appeared to have 
been upset, was lying hastde ft. There was something in 
the scene before him which created a suspicion in the 
mind of our hero 4hat all was not light, so, instead of 
•passing en, he walked right tip to where the man lay, and 
soon -discovered that his feee and dress were bloody. Jeey 
.4molt *4ovm by the side of bin, and found that he was 
senseless, but breathing heavily. Joey untied the hand- 
kerchief which was round his nedk, and which was appa- 
rently very tight, and almost immediately afterwards the 
man appeared relieved and opened his eyes. After a little 
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time he contrived to utter one word— " Water !" aad 
Joey, taking up the empty saucepan, proceeded in search 
of it He soon found some* and brought it back. The 
tinker had greatly recovered during his absence, and as 
soon as he had drunk the water, sat upright 

" Don't leave me, boy," said the tinker ; " I feel very 
faint" 

" I will stay by you as long as I can be of any use to 
you," replied Joey ; " what has happened ? " 

" Robbed and almost murdered ! " replied the man, with 
a groan. 

" Was it by those two rascals without shoes and stock- 
ings, who attempted to rob me ?" inquired Joey. 

" Yes ; the same, I've no doubt I must lie down for 
a time, my head is so bad," replied the man, dropping 
back upon the grass. 

In a few minutes the exhausted man fell asleep, and 
Joey remained sitting by his side for nearly two hours. 
At last, his new companion awoke, raised himself up, and, 
dipping his handkerchief into the saucepan of water, 
washed the blood from his head and face. 

" This might have been worse, my little fellow,'' said he 
to Joey, after he had wiped his face ; " one of these rascals 
nearly throttled me, he pulled my handkerchief so tight 
Well, this is a wicked world, this, to take away a fellow- 
creature's life for thirteen-pence-halfpenny, for that was all 
the money they found in my pocket I thought an iti- 
nerant tinker was safe from highway robbery, at all events. 
Did you not say that they attacked you, or did I dream 
it?" 

' I did say so ; it was no dream." 

" And how did a little midge like you escape ? " 

Joey gave the tinker a detail of what had occurred. 

" Cleverly done, boy, and kindly done now to come to 
my help, and to remain by me. I was going down the 
road, and as you have come down, I presume we are going 
the same way," replied the tinker. 

" Do you feel strong enough to walk now ? " 

" Yes, I think I can ; but there's the grindstone." 

« O, I'll wheel that for you." 
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' " Do, that's a good boy, for I tremble very much, and 
it would be too heavy for me now." 

Joey fixed his bundle with die saucepan, &c, upon the 
knife-grinder's wheel, and rolled it along the road, followed 
by the tinker, until they came to a small hamlet, about 
two miles from the spot from which they had started ; they 
halted when they were fifty yards from the first cottage, 
and the tinker, haying selected a dry place under the hedge, 
said, " I must stop here a little while." 

Joey, who had heard the tinker say that the men had 
robbed him of thirteen-pence-halfpenny, imagined that he 
was destitute, and as he wished to proceed on his way, he 
took out two shillings, and held them out to the man, say- 
ing, " This will keep you till you can earn some more. 
Good-by now ; I must go on." 

The tinker looked at Joey. "You're a kind-hearted 
lad, at all events, and a clever, bold one, if I mistake not," 
said he ; " put up your money, nevertheless, for I do not 
want any. I have plenty, if they had only known where 
to look for it" 

Joey was examining his new companion during the time 
that he was speaking to him. There* was a free and inde- 
pendent bearing about the man, and a refinement of manner 
and speech very different from what might be expected 
from one in so humble a situation. The tinker perceived 
this scrutiny, and, after meeting our hero's glance, said, 
rt Well, what are you thinking of now ? " 

" I was thinking that you have not always been a 
tinker." 

" And I fancy that you have not always been a sailor, my 
young master : but, however, oblige me by going into the 
village and getting some breakfast for us. I will pay you 
the money when you return, and then we can talk a little." 

Joey went into the village, and finding a small chand- 
ler's shop, bought some bread and cheese, and a large mug 
which held a quart of beer, both of which he also pur- 
chased, and then went back to the tinker. As soon as 
they had made their breakfast, Joey rose up and said — 
" I must go on now ; I hope you'll find yourself better to- 
morrow* 
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' *' Am yon m- a n mygieal hurry, my lad ? *' inquired the 
tinker. 

•"I want to rami aome lenmls^nmntt," replied Joey; 
««nd, thasnfose, 1 amwtdook to at" 

"Tell nie what temploynnmt yen tool What as* jwu 
do?" 

"1 don't eancny smear; I have teen fcstpsng Manmfe 
lor a person. 

" Then you are a nammr, and not araeafanag person?" 

w I am not * sailor, if 70a natanrhmt ; fait l<Jiave teen 
«n the river." 

"W-eU, if yon*wam to getfisspioyment, as I lsaear tins 
ooemtry well and a •gnat.masy people, I mink I may help 
yon. At all events, a few days can make no d g erence ; 
for you see, my boy, to-monrow 1 .shall be able to work, 
4nd men, I'll answer for it, 111 fed meat and drink for 
both of as; so, what do-youaay? Suppose you stay wth 
me, and we'll travel together for b 4ew days, and when I 
ware found wank that wiUeurt yon, then wetcan part?" 

" I will, if you wish it ;" replied Joey. 

« Then that's nusned," ami the tinker ; " I nhonld like 
to do you a good tun beforeim pari, and I >fanpe I shall 
be able; st oil events, fa? yonatay wwth me a little while I 
will team yon asmde whiah wil isaw yon when all others 
ML" 

*Wfcat, tomendJnrtmennd tojmtod kniYes?" 

" Exactly ; and, depend nponiit, if you would be jsnse of 
gaining 'your' hvehhosd, yon will choose a profession *which 
will not depend upon the caprice of others, or upon natatn- 
age. Kettles, my boy, iaul^wear««t, JmiTOs will gat bhmt, 
andnseieasve, for>a mndrtrade, mm me, < kettles to mend, 
tames to grind.' I f re mMmany trades, and those is none 
that suits me ao wnlL Ami now: that we're had our break- 
mat, we may jnat m sseM Jbok out .'for lodgings for the 
right, for I mppose you iwnmd not Jake the heavens for 
your canopy, which I way often rprefer. Nk>w, put your- 
self to the wheel, and I'll try my old quarters." 

The faufe-grmderwalkai iaio the village, followed by 
Joey, who rotted mewheel, until they ntopped at* oattoge, 
where he was immediately recognised and 
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Joey wan ordered to .put tthe wheel under a abed, mod tan 
feflowed -the tinker 5nto the oottage. The latter told Mb 
etaty, which created*, good* deal a£sur*arise*ad indignatkm, 
aid then complained uf Jiis head and retired to Jie down, 
while Joey amused himself with the children, *Phey ale 
and slept there ifcat night, ndte feapfe refusing *o take any 
thing for their -reception. The next day -the tinker was 
^terre*o*ered, aad ha*ri»g Taended a kettle and grand 
torse or eenr faoves Ar his hostess, be <*ei «ff again, rfol- 
towedfcy Joey, who rested, Ibe wheel. 



CHAPTER VII. 

sir tbx 3KOHSKGE ermiKBaB duns thk j*mp op moan 

Tfiicr fad :proce*died lahent two miles when the tinker 
said—*" Coaee, my lad, .lot m ate down sum, end rest our- 
selves -a bit, for it is past fueen, .and you must he tired 
with shoving that 'wheel along-; I would have taken it 
fwm you before tkas, tut 4be sact is, I'm rather stiff yet 
«Wot -tlie (head and shoulders^ I feel it more than I 
thought 1 ahouM; beue% a nioe <«pot ; I like to sit down 
Qader a tree, net too well eeveied with leaves, like this 
*sh ; I like to see tthe /sunshine playing here end there 
upon the green grass, shiftmg ato'efots, as the leaves are 
rustled by the wind. New, let us ifie down .here, and 
not care a fig for Abeiwjoiui lam a philosopher ; do you 
know that i " 

" 1 den't exactly know wfeat it means ; a very clever, 
good man— is it not?" 

" Well, net exactly:; a seen «ay he a philosopher 
turnout being veay jgaod, «r without hesag very clever. 
A philosopher is* man who never frets about any thing, 
•<»« about nothing, is contented with a little, and don't 
cavy any one who appears better jaff than himself; *t 
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least that is my school of philosophy. You stare, boy, to 
hear a tinker talk in this way — I perceive that ; but, 
you must know that I am ft tinker by choice ; and I have 
tried many other professions before, all of which have 
disgusted me." 

" What other professions have you been ? " 
" I have been — let me see— - I almost forget ; but 111 
begin at the beginning. My father was a gentleman, and, 
until I was fourteen years old, I was a gentleman, or the 
son of one ; then he died, and that profession was over, 
for he left nothing; my mother married again, and left 
me ; she left me at school, and the master kept me there 
for a year, in hopes of being paid ; but, hearing nothing 
of my mother, and not knowing what to do with me, he 
at last (for he was a kind man) installed me as under 
usher of the school ; for, you see, my education had been 
good, and I was well qualified for the situation, as far as 
capability went; it was rather a bathos, though, to sink 
from a gentleman's son to an under usher ; but I was not 
a philosopher at that time. I handed the toast to the 
master and mistress, the head ushers and parlour boarders, 
but was not allowed any myself; I taught Latin and 
Greek, and English Grammar, to the little boys, who 
made faces at me, and put crooked pins on the bottom of 
my chair ; I walked at the head of the string when they 
went out for an airing, and walked up stairs the last when 
it was time to go to bed. I had all the drudgery, and 
none of the comforts ; I was up first, and held answerable 
for all deficiencies ; I had to examine all their nasty little 
trousers, and hold weekly conversation with the botcher, 
as to the possibility of repairs; to run out if a hen 
cackled, that the boys should not get the egg ; to wipe the 
noses of my mistress's children, and carry them if they 
roared ; to "pay for all broken glass, if I could not dis- 
cover the culprit ; to account for all bad smells, for til 
noise, and for all ink spilled ; to make all the pens, and 
to keep one hundred boys silent and attentive at church : 
for all which, with deductions, I received 40/. a year, 
and found my own washing. I stayed two years, during 
which time I contrived to save about 6k ; and with that, 
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one fine morning, I set off on my travels, fully satisfied, 
that, come what would, I could not change for the worse." 

"Then you were about in the position that I'm in 
now,* said Joey, laughing. 

" Yes, thereabouts ; only a little older, I should imagine. 
I set off with good hopes, but soon found that nobody 
wanted educated people— they were a complete drug. At 
last I obtained a situation as waiter, at a posting house on 
the road, where I ran along all day long to the tinkling of 
hells, with hot brandy-and-water ever under my nose ; I 
answered all the bells, but the head-waiter took all the 
money. However, I made acquaintances there; and at 
last obtained a situation as clerk to a corn-chandler, where 
I kept the books ; but he failed, and then I was handed 
over to the miller, and covered with flour for the whole 
time I was in Iris service. I stayed there till I had an 
offer from a coal-merchant (that was going from white to 
black); but, however, it was a better place. Then, by, 
mere chance, I obtained the situation of clerk on board of 
a fourteen-gun brig, and cruised in the Channel for six 
months ; but, as I found that there was no chance of being 
a purser, and as I hated the confinement and discipline of 
a man-of-war, I cut and run as soon as I obtained my 
pay. Then I was shopman at a draper's, which was 
abominable, for if the customers would not buy the goods, 
I got all the blame ; besides, I had to clean my master's 
hoots and my mistress's shoes, and dine in the kitchen on 
scraps, with a slipshod, squinting girl, who made love to 
me. Then I was a warehouseman ; but they soon tacked 
on to it the office of light porter, and I had to carry 
weights enough to break my back. At last I obtained a 
situation as foreman in a tinman and cutler's shop, and by 
being constantly sent into the workshop I learnt something 
of the trade ; I had made up my mind not to remain much 
longer, and I paid attention, receiving now and then a 
lesson from the workmen, till I found that I could do very 
*ell; for, you see, it's a very simple sort of business, 
after all." 

" But still a travelling tinker is not so respectable as being 
• any of the situations you were in before," replied Joey. 
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" There I must beg your pasoon* my good lad; I had 
often serious thoughts upon the subject, and I argued at 
fellows: — What is the best piuftieio* ia this world of 
ours? — That of a gentleman; far at gentleman dees not 
work, he has liberty to go* whese he pleasesy he is not con- 
trailed, and is his own masser. Mhny a man considers: 
himself a gentleman who has not the indisBtnsables that 
mast complete the profession. A< clerk in the Treasury* 
or publie offices, considers himself a gentleman; and so he 
ia by fairth r but not by e ra^ eeito n / far he is not his own 
master, but is as mush tied, down to his desk aa thoekrk 
in . a banker's countiiigbsasBsev. or in shop. A gentleman by 
profession most be his own mantes} and independent ; and 
how lew there are in this world who can say so! Soldiers 
and sailors ate obliged to obey orders, and therefore I do 
not put them down. as. perfect gendeanen,. according to my. 
ideas of what a awnieman should be. L doubt whether 
the prime minister cam bo cmnudered » gentleman until 
after he is turned out sf office* Do yeu> understand me> 
boy?" 

"■ O, yes* I understand what you mean by a. gentleman ; 
I recollect reading a- story of av negro who came t» this 
country, and who said that the pig was the only gentlemen 
in the country, for he was the easy livhsg being wiio did 
not work." t 

** The negro was not: mr wrung,^ lessened the- tinker. 
" WehV after thinking, a lane; while, I eamei to the desisian 
that, as I could not be a perfect gentleman, I would be- the 
nearest thing to it that-' was posvbte; asset I considered 
that the moat enviable situation was* that' of a. traveling 
tinker. I learned enough of the trade, saved money to 
purchase a knife-grinder's wheel, and' here I have been ia 
this capacity far nearly ten. yean." 

u At id do you hold to the opauon that you formed ? " 

" Idb ; for; look you; work I nnsst ; therefore, the only 
question was, to take up die werlc that was lightest and 
paid best ; I know no made w»here you can gain so much 
with so little capital and so little labour. Then, Tarn net 
controlled by any Hring being; I hare my liberty and in- 
dependence ; I go where I please, stop where 1 please, 
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wwk when I please, and idle when I please ; and newer 
knew what it ia te want a. night's lodging. Shew me amy 
other profession whidx can any the seas* ! I might br 
tetter cestbed — I might be eeneidsrecL aeere resaectaUa;- 
but I am a phileeopber,, and despise, all that ; I earn as. 
mack ae> I want, and do vary Htde. work for k, I can 
grind knifes and seiasots and mend kettles enough in en* 
day to. provide fat a whole week; for- instance, I can* 
grins' a. knife in twe rranutesy for which L receive twev 
pence. Now, afletwing that I week twelve bomrs in the 
day, at the rate of one penary pexnunofte* I should earn 32» 
per day, which, deducting Sundays, is 9301. a-year. Put 
that against 4041 *+year, an * drudge to a school, os confined 
to adssk in n sfcepy or any ether prefesehra, and yen sec 
kow lucrative mine is in proportion. Then I am under 
no coatrel ; net. ordered: hew or there, like a general or 
adawal; net attacked in die Benee of Common* or Lords,, 
like a prime miarieter ; en, the centrary> half a day's work 
otttf the seven iaaei I r«<jufa ; and I therefore assert that 
niyjrofeseioB is nearer to« tbn*e£ a gentleman than any< 
<*her that I know e&" 

" It maybe an vest style it, bntyoevdonft look much like 
^e/^ienMed Joey, hseg^ingv 

" That's prejudice ; my clothes keep me as warm a* if 
they were of the best materials, and quite new. I enjoy 
uy vsttuals quite a* mnek as- a. we&dresscd gentleman 
&*& — perhaps more ; £ eanissiidge in aey own thoughts- ; 
I have ldsure to read all. my favoarite authors, and can 
aflbrd to purchase near beeem Beanies, ae I must work a 
little, it i* pleasant ta* feet that lam always m request and 
respected by thee* who employ nan/' 

"Respected! on w bat aecoeart i> " 

* Because I asm always wanted;, and therefore ahnrya. 
^eome. It is the little things of this life which annoy, 
n ot the great - r and a kettle that won't hold water, or a kanfe 
that won't cut, ase alwayw objects of execration ; and as 
P»pfe heap their anathemaa upon the kettle and the knife, 
>t do they long for nay return, and when I come they ace 
glad to see me, glad te pay me,, amLgkd to find that their 
toufes are sharp, and their kettles, thrown on one side, are 
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useful again, at a trifling charge. I add to people's com- 
forts ; I become necessary to every poor person in the cot- 
tages ; and therefore they like me and respect me. And, 
indeed, if it is only considered how many oaths and exe- 
crations are used when a person is hacking and sawing 
away with a knife which will not cut, and how by my 
wheel I do away with the cause of crime, I think that a 
travelling tinker may be considered, as to his moral influ- 
ence upon society, more important than any parson in his 
pulpit. You observe that I have not rendered the profes- 
sion degrading by marriage, as many do." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" I hold that, whatever may be the means of a gentleman, 
he must be considered to lose the most precious advantage 
appertaining to his profession when he marries ; for he loses 
his liberty, and can no longer be said to be under no control. 
It is very well for other professions to marry, as the world 
must be peopled ; but a gentleman never should. It is true 
he may contrive to leave his clog at home, but then he pays 
dear for a useless and galling appendage ; but, in my situ- 
ation as a travelling tinker, I could not have done so; I 
must have dragged my clog after me through the mud and 
mire, and have had a very different reception than what I 
have at present." 

"Why so?" 

" Why, a man may stroll about the country by himself 
— find lodging and entertainment for himself; but not so 
if he had a wife in rags, and two or three dirty children at 
his heels. A single man, in every stage of society, if he 
pays his own way, more easily finds admission than a mar- 
ried one — that is, because the women regulate it ; and al- 
though they will receive him as a tinker, they invariably 
object to his wife, who is considered and stigmatised as the 
tinker's trull. No, that would not do — a wife would detract 
from my respectability, and add very much to my cares." 

" But have you no home, then, anywhere ? " 

" Why, yes, I have, like all single men on the pavt, as 
the French say — just a sort of 'chambers' to keep my 
property in, which will accumulate in spite of me/' 

"Where are they?" 
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" In Dudstone, to which place I am now going. I have 
a room for six pounds a year ; and the woman in the house 
takes charge of every thing during my absence. And now, 
my boy, what is your name ? " 

"Joey Atherton," replied our hero, who had made up 
his mind to take the surname of his adopted sister, Nancy. 

" Well, Joey, do you agree with me that my profession 
is a good one, and are you willing to learn it ? if so, I will 
teach you." 

" I shall be very glad to learn it, because it may one day 
be useful ; but I am not sure that I should like to follow 
it." 

" You will probably change your opinion ; at all events, 
give it a fair trial. In a month or so you will have the 
theory of it by heart, and then we will come to the 
practice." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" It's of no use your attempting anything till you're well 
grounded in the theory of the art, which- you will gain by 
using your eyes. All you have to do at first is to look on ; 
watch me when I grind a knife or a pair of scissors; be 
attentive when you see me soldering a pot, or putting a 
patch upon a kettle; see how I turn my hand when I'm 
grinding, how I beat out the iron when I mend ; and learn 
how to heat the tools when I solder. In a month you will 
know how things are to be done in theory, and after that 
we shall come to the practice. One only thing, in the way 
of practice, must you enter upon at once, and that is turning 
the wheel with your foot ; for you must learn to do it so 
mechanically, that you are not aware that you are doing it, 
otherwise you cannot devote your whole attention to the 
scissors or knife in your hand." 

"And do you really like your present life, then, wander- 
ing about from place to place ?" 

iC To be sure I do. I am my own master ; go where I 
like ; stop where I like ; pay no taxes or rates ; I still re- 
tain all the gentleman except the dress, which I can resume 
when I please. Besides, mine is a philanthropic profes- 
sion; I go about doing good, and I've the means of re- 
anting an affront like a despot." 
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« As how?" 

" Why, you see, we travellers never interfere in each 
other's beats ; mine is a circuit of many miles of country, 
and at the rate I travel it is somewhat about three months 
until I am at the same place again ; they must wait for 
me if they want their jobs done, for they cannot get any 
one else. In one village they played me a trick one Satur- 
day night when all me men were at the ale-house, and 
the consequence was, I cut the village for a year ; and 
there never was such a village full of old kettles and blunt 
knives in consequence. However, they sent me a depu- 
tation, hoping I would forget what had passed, and I 
pardoned them." 

" What is your name ? " inquired Joey. 

" Augustus Spikeman. My father was Augustus Spike- 
man, Esq. ; I was Master Augustus Spikeman, and now 
I'm Spikeman, the tinker ; so now we'll go on again. I 
have nearly come to the end of my beat ; in two days we 
shall be at Dudstone, where I have my room, and where 
we shall probably remain for some days before we start 
again." 

In the afternoon they arrived at a small hamlet, where 
they supped and slept. Spikeman was very busy till noon 
grinding and repairing ; they then continued their journey, 
and on the second day, having waited outside the town till 
it was dusk, Spikeman left his wheel in the charge of the 
landlord of a small ale-house, to whom he appeared well 
known, then walked with Joey to the house in which he 
had a room, and led him up stairs to his apartments. 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spikeman, he 
was very much surprised to find it was spacious, light, and 
airy, and very clean. A large bed was in one corner ; a 
sofa, mahogany table, chest of drawers, and chairs, com- 
posed the furniture ; there was a good-sized looking-glass 
over the chimney-piece, and several shelves of books round 
the room. Desiring Joey to sit down and take a book, 
Spikeman rang for water, shaved off his beard, which had 
grown nearly half an inch long, washed himself, and then 
put on clean linen, and a very neat suit of clothes. When 
he was completely dressed, Joey could hardly believe that 
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U was the same person. Upon Joey expressing his astonish- 
ment, Spikeman replied, " You see, my lad, there is no 
one in this town who knows what my real profession' is* I 
always go out and return at dusky and the travelling tinker 
is not recognised ; not that I care for it so much, only other 
people do, and I respect their prejudices. They know 
that I am in the; ironmongery line, and that is all ; so I 
always make it a rule to enjoy myself after my circuit, and 
live like a gentleman till part of my money is gone, and 
then I set out again. I am acquainted with a good many 
highly respectable people in this town, and that is the 
reason why I said I could be of service to you. Have you 
any better clothes ? " 

" Yes; much better." 

" Then dress yourself in- them, and keep those you wear 
for our travels." 

Joey did as he was requested, and Spikeman then pro- 
posed that they should make a call at a friend's, where he 
would introduce our hero as his nephew. They set off, 
and soon came to the front of a neat-looking house, at the 
door of which Spikeman rapped. The door was opened by 
one of the daughters of the house, who, on seeing him, 
cried out, " Dear me, Mr. Spikeman, is this you ? Why, 
where have you been all this while ? " 

"About the country for orders, Miss Amelia," replied 
Spikeman ; " business must be attended to." 

"Weil, come in; mother will be glad to see you/' 
replied the girl, at the same time opening the door of the 
sitting-room for them to enter. 

" Mr. Spikeman, as I live ! " exclaimed another girl, 
jumping up, and seizing his hand, 

" Well, Mr. Spikeman, it's aa age since we have seen 
yon," said the mother, "so now sit down and tell us all 
the news ; and, Ophelia, my love, get tea ready ; and who 
is it you have with you, Mr. Spikeman ? " 

" My little nephew, madam ; he. is about to enter into 
the mysteries of the cutlery trade." 

" Indeed ! well, I suppose, as you are looking out for a 
successor, you soon intend to retire from business and take 
a wife, Mr. Spikeman ? " 

• * 8 
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" Why, I suppose it will be my fate one of these days," 
replied Spikeman ; " bat that's an affair that requires some 
consideration." 

*' Very true, Mr. Spikeman, it is a serious affair," re- 
plied the old lady ; " and I can assure you that neither my 
Ophelia nor Amelia should marry a man, with my consent,, 
without I was convinced the gentleman considered it a 
very serious affair. It makes or mars a man, as the 
saying is." 

u Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the books I 
lent you the last time I was here ? " 

" Yes, that they have, both of them," replied the old 
lady ; they are so fond of poetry." 

" But we've often wished that you were here to read to 
us/' replied Miss Amelia, " you do read so beautifully ; 
frill you read to us after tea ? " 

" Certainly, with much pleasure." 

Miss Ophelia now entered with the tea-tray ; she and 
her sister then went into the kitchen to make some toast, 
and to see to the kettle boiling, while Mr. Spikeman con- 
tinued in conversation with the mother. Mrs. James was 
the widow of a draper in the town, who had, at his death, 
left her sufficient to live quietly and respectably with her 
daughters, who were both very good, amiable girls ; and, 
it must be acknowledged, neither of them unwilling to 
listen to the addresses of Mr. Spikeman, had he been so 
inclined ; but they began to think that Mr. Spikeman was 
not a marrying man, which, as the reader. must know by 
this time, was the fact. 

The evening passed very pleasantly. Mr. Spikeman 
took a volume of poetry, and, as Miss Ophelia had said, 
he did read very beautifully : so much so, that Joey was 
in admiration, for he had never yet known the power pro- 
duced by good reading. At ten o'clock they took their 
leave, and returned to Spikeman's domicile. 

As soon as they were up stairs, and candles lighted, 
Spikeman sat down oh the sofa. " You see, Joey," said 
he, " that it is necessary not to mention the knife-grinder's 
wheel, as it would make a difference in my reception. All 
gentlemen do not gain their livelihood as honestly as I do; 
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but, still, prejudices are not to be overcome. You did me 
a kind act, and I wished to return it ; I could not do so 
without letting you into this little secret, but I have seen 
enough of you to think you can be trusted." 

"I should hope so," replied Joey; "I have learnt 
caotion, young as I am." 

" That I have perceived already, and therefore I have 
said enough on the subject. I have but one bed, and you 
must sleep with me, as you did on our travels." 

The next morning the old woman of the house brought 
tip their breakfast. Spikeman lived in a very comfortable 
way, very different to what he did as a travelling tinker ; 
and he really appeared to Joey to be, with the exception 
of his conversation, which was always superior, a very 
different person from what he was when Joey first fell in 
with him. For many days they remained at Dudstone. 
visiting at different houses, and were always well received. 

(< You appear so well known, and so well liked in this 
town," observed Joey, " I wonder you do not set up a 
business, particularly as you say you have money in the 
bank." 

" If I did, Joey, I should no longer be happy, no longer 
be my own master, and do as I please ; in fact, I should 
no longer be the gentleman, that is, the gentleman by pro- 
fession, as near as I can be one — the man who has his 
liberty, and enjoys it No, no, boy ; I have tried almost 
every thing, and have come to my own conclusions. Hare 
you been reading the book I gave you ? " 

" YeB ; I have nearly finished it." 

fi I am glad to see that you like reading. Nothing so 
much improves or enlarges the mind. You must never 
let a day pass without reading two or three hours, and whep 
we travel again, and are alone by the way-side, we will 
read together ; I will choose some books on purpose." 

u I should like very much to write to my sister Mary," 
said Joey. 

" Do so, and tell her that you have employment ; but 

do not say exactly how. There is paper and pens in the 

drawer. Stop, I will find them for you." Spikeman went 

to the drawer, and when taking out the pens and paper, 

k 3 
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laid hold of some manuscript writing. lf By-the-by," 
said he, laughing, " I told you, Joey, that I had been a 
captain's clerk on board the Weasel, a fourteen-gun brig; 
I wrote the captain's despatches for him ; and here are 
two of them of which 1 kept copies, that I might laugh 
over them occasionally. I wrote all his letters ; for he was 
no great penman in the first place, and had a very great 
confusion of ideas in the second. He certainly was in- 
debted to me, as you will acknowledge, when you hear 
what I read and tell you. I served under him, cruising in 
the Channel; and I flatter myself that it was entirely 
through my writings that he got his promotion. He ie 
now Captain Alcibiades Ajax Boggs, and all through me. 
We were cruising off the coast of France, close in to 
Ushant, where we perceived a fleet of small vessels, called 
chasse-marees (coasting luggers), laden with wine, coming 
round ; and, as we did not know of any batteries there- 
abouts, we ran in to attempt a capture. We cut off three 
of them ; but just as we had compelled them, by firing 
broadsides into them, to lower their sails, a battery, which 
our commander did not know any thing of, opened fire upon 
us, and before we could get out of rang?, which we did as 
soon as we could, one shot came in on deck, and cut the 
topsail halyard's fall, at the very time that the men were 
hoisting the sail (for we had been shaking another reef 
out), and the rope being divided, as the men were hauling 
upon it, of course they all tumbled on the deck, one over 
the other. The other shot struck our foremast, and chipped 
off a large slice, besides cutting away one of the shrouds, 
and the signal halyards. Now, you do not know enough 
about ships to understand that there was very little harm 
done, or that the coasting vessels were very -small, with only 
three or four men on board of each of them ; it therefore 
required some little management to make a flaming de- 
spatch. But I did it —only listen, now— I have begun 
in the true Nelson style : — 

" ' TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

" < Sir,— 7 It has pleased the Great Disposer to grant a 
decided victory to his Majesty's arms, through the efforts 
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of the vessel which I have the honour to command. On 
the 23d day of August last, Ushant then hearing S.W. | 
West, wind W., distant from three to four leagues, per- 
ceived an enemy's fleet, of three-masted vessels rounding 
the points with the hopes, I presume, of gaining the port of 
Cherburg. Convinced that I should have every support 
from the gallant officers and true British tars under my 
command, I immediately bore down to the attack; the 
movements of the enemy fully proved that they were 
astounded at the boldness of the manoeuvre, and instead of 
keeping their line, they soon separated, and sheered off in 
different directions, so as to receive the support of their 
batteries." 

" You see, Joey, I have ssM three-masted vessels, which 
implies ships, although, as in this case, they were only 
small coasting luggers. 

" ' In half an hour we were sufficiently close to the main 
body to open our fire, and broadside after broadside were 
poured in, answered by the batteries on the coast, with 
unerring aim. Notwithstanding the unequal contest, I 
have the pleasure of informing you, that in loss than half 
an hour we succeeded in capturing three of the vessels 
(named as per margin), and finding nothing more could 
be done for the honour of his Majesty's arms, as soon as 
we could take possession, I considered it my duty to haul 
off from the incessant and galling fire of the batteries. 

" In this well-fought and successful contest, I trust that 
the British flag has not been tarnished. What the enemy's 
loss may have been it is impossible to say ; they acknow- 
ledge themselves, however, that it has been severe.' " 

" But, did the enemy lose any men ? " demanded Joey. 

" Not one ; but you observe I do not say loss of life, 
although the Admiralty may think I refer to it — that's 
not my fault. But I was perfectly correct in saying the 
enemy's loss was great ; for the poor devils who were in 
the chasse-marles, when they were brought on board, 
wrung their hands, and said, that they had tot their off. 
Now, what loss can be greater than aU? 

" ' His Majesty's vessel is much injured in her spars and 
rigging from the precision of the enemy'* fire; her lower 
v 4 
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rigging — running rigging being cat away, her foremast 
severely wounded, and, I regret to add, severely injured in 
the hull ; but, such was the activity of the officers and 
men, that, with the exception of the foremast, which will 
require the services of the dock-yard, in twenty-four 
hours we were ready to resume the contest I am happy 
to say, that, although we have many men hurt, we have 
none killed ; and I trust that, under the care of the sur- 
geon, they will, most of them, be soon able to resume their 
duty/" 

" But you had no men wounded ? " interrupted Joey. 

" None wounded ! I don't say wounded, I only say 
hurt. Didn't a dozen of the men, who were hoisting the 
main-topsail when the fall was cut away, all tumble back- 
wards on the deck ? and do you think they were. not hurt 
by the fall? — of course they were; besides, one man 
nearly had his finger jammed off, and another burnt his 
hand by putting too much powder to the touch-hole of 
his carronade. So I continue : — 

" ' It now becomes my duty to point out to their Lord- 
ships the very meritorious conduct of Mr. John Smith, an 
old and deserving officer, Mr. James Hammond, Mr. Cross, 
and Mr. Byfleet ; indeed, I may say that all the officers 
under my command vied in their exertions for the honour 
of the British flag.' 

" You see. the commander had quarrelled with some of 
his officers at that time, and would not mention them. I 
tried all I could to persuade him, but he was obstinate. 

" c I have the honour to return a list of casualties, and 
the names of the vessels taken, and have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

" c AliOIBIADES AjAX BoGGS. 

" ' Report of killed and wounded on board of his Majesty's 
brig Weazel, in the action of the 23d of August ; — Killed, 
none ; wounds and contusions, John Potts, William Smith, 
Thomas Snaggs, William Walker, and Peter Potter, able 
seamen ; John Hobbs, Timothy Stout, and Walter Pye, 
marines. 

" « Return of vessels captured in the action of the 23d of 
August, by his Majesty's brig Weaael: — Notre Dame dc 
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Misencorde, de Rochelle; La Vengeur, de Bourdeux; 
L'Etoille du Matin, de Charente. 

(Signed) " ' Alcibiades Ajax Bogos, 

" * Commander.' " 

" Well, I'm sure, if you had not told me otherwise, I 
should have thought it had been a very hard fight." 

" That's what they did at the Admiralty, and just what 
we wanted ; but now I come to my other despatch, whicb 
obtained the rank for my captain ; and upon which I plume 
myself not a little. You must know, that when cruising 
in the Channel, in a thick fog, and not keeping a very sharp 
look-out, we ran foul of a French privateer. - It was about 
nine o'clock in the evening, and we had very few hands on 
deck, and those on deck were most of them, if not all, 
asleep. We came bang against one another, and carried 
away both spars and yards ; and the privateer, who was by 
far the most alert after the accident happened, cut away a 
good deal of our rigging, and got clear of us before our men 
could be got up from below. Had they been on the look- 
out, they might have boarded us to a certainty, for all was 
confusion and amazement ; but they cleared themselves and 
got off before our men could get up and run to their guns. 
She was out of sight immediately, from the thickness of 
the fog ; however, we fired several broadsides in the direc- 
tion we supposed she might be ; and there was an end to 
the matter. Altogether, as you perceive, it was not a very 
creditable affair." 

" Why, no," replied Joey ; " I don't see how you could 
make much out of that." 

" Well, if you can 't see, now you shall hear : — 

" ' TO THE SECRETARY OF TBE ADMIRALTY. 

" € Sir, — 1 have the honour to acquaint you that, on the • 
night of the 10th of November, cruising in the Channel, 
with the wind from S. E., and foggy, a large vessel hove in 
sight on our weather bow/ 

" You see, I didn't say we perceived a vessel, for that 
would not have been correct. 

" ' As she evidently did not perceive us, we continued 
our course towards her ; the men were summoned to their . 
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quarters, and, in a very short time, were ready to uphold tite 
honour of the English flag. The first collision between the 
two vessels was dreadful; but she contrived to disengage her- 
self, and we were therefore prevented carrying her by board- 
ing. After repeated broadsides, to which, in her disabled and 
confused state, she could make no return, she gradually in- 
creased her distance ; soil, she had remained in our hands, 
a proud trophy — 1 say, still she had been a proud trophy 
— had not the unequal collision — [it was a very unequal 
collision, for she was a much smaller vessel than we were] 
— * carried away our fore-yard, cat-head, fore- top-gallant 
mast, jibboom la and dolphin-striker, and rendered us, from 
the state of our rigging, a mere wreck. Favoured by the 
thick fog and darkness of the night, I regret that, after all 
our efforts, she contrived to escape, and the spoils of victory 
were wrested from us after all our strenuous exertions in our 
country's cause. 

" e When all performed their duty in so exemplary a 
manner, it would be unfair, and, indeed, invidious, to par- 
ticularise ; still, I cannot refrain from mentioning the good 
conduct of Mr. Smith, my first lieutenant; Mr. Bowles 
my second lieutenant ; Mr. Chabb, my worthy master ; 
Mr. Jones and Mr. James, master s mates ; Messrs. Hall, 
Small, Ball, and Pall, midshipmen ; and Messrs. Sweet and 
Sharp, volunteers. I also received every assistance from 
Mr. Grulf, the purser, who offered his services, and I 
cannot omit the conduct of Mr. Spikeman, clerk. I am 
also highly indebted to the attention and care shown by 
Mr. Thorn, surgeon, who is so well supported in his duties 
by Mr. Green, assistant surgeon, of this ship. The activity 
of Mr. Bruce, the boatswain, was deserving of the highest 
encomiums; and it would be an act of injustice not to 
notice the zeal of Mr. Bile, the carpenter, and Mr. Sponge, 
gunner of the ship. James Anderson, quarter-master, re- 
ceived a severe contusion, but is now doing well; 1 trust 
I shall not be considered presumptuous in recommending 
him to a boatswain's warrant. 

* ' c I am happy to say that our casualties, owing to the 
extreme panic <rf the enemy, are very few. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your very obedient and humble servant, 
" c Aloibiades A j ax Booos. 
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" c Wounded — Very severely, James Andersen, quarter- 
master. Contusions — John Peters, able seaman; James 
Morrison, marine ; Thomas Snowball, captain's cook.' 

" There, now ; that I consider a very capital letter ; no 
Frenchman, not even an American, could have made out a 
better case. The Admiralty were s a ti sfied that something 
very gallant had been done, although the fog made it 
appear not quite so clear as it might have been ; and the 
consequence was, that my commander received his pro- 
motion. There, now write your letter, and tell your sister 
that she must answer it aseoon aa possible, as yon are going 
out with me for orders in three or four days, and shall be 
absent for three mannas." 

Joey wrote a long letter to Mary ; he stated the ad- 
venture with the two sdoundrels who would have robbed 
him, his afterwards falling in with a gentleman who dealt 
in cutlery, and his being taken into his service ; and, as 
Spikeman had told him, requested her to answer directly, 
as he was about to set off on a circuit with his master, 
which would occasion his absence for three months. 

Mary's reply came before Joey's departure. She stated 
that she was comfortorHe and happy, that her mistress was 
very kind to her, but that she felt that the work was rather 
too much; however, she would do her duty to her em 
ployers. There was much good advice to Joey, much 
affectionate feeling, occasional recurrence to past scenes, 
and thankfulness that she was no longer a disgrace to her 
parents and her sex ; it was an humble, grateful, contrite, 
and affectionate effusion, which did honour to poor Mary, 
and proved that she was sincere in her assertions of con- 
tinuing in the right path, and dotingly attached to our 
hero. Joey read it over and over again, and shed tears of 
Pleasure as he recalled the scenes which had passed. Poor 
Joey had lost his father and mother, aa he supposed, ear 
ever; and it was soothing to the boy's feelings to know 
that mere were some people in the world who loved him ; 
ttti he remained for hours thinking of Mary, Mrs. Chopper, 
and his g»od and kind fiaends, the M'Shanes. 

Two days after the receipt of Mary « letter, 9pikenm 
and Joey went to the houses xtf nuns ' 
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and bade them adieu, announcing their intention to set off 
on the circuit. Spikeman paid up every thing, and put 
awav many articles in his room which had been taken out 
for use. Joey and he then put on their travelling gar- 
ments, and, waiting till it was dusk, locked the chambers 
and set off to the little public-house, where the knife- 
grinder's wheel had been deposited. Spikeman had taken 
the precaution to smudge and dirty his face, and Joey, at 
his request, had done the same. When they entered the 
public-house, the landlord greeted Spikeman warmly, and 
asked him what he had been about.. Spikeman replied that, 
as usual, he had been to see his old mother, and now he 
must roll his grindstone a bit After drinking a pot of 
beer at the kitchen fire, they retired to bed ; and the next 
morning, at day-light, they once more proceeded on their 
travels. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IW WHICH THE TINKER FALLS IK LOVE WITH A LADT OF HIGH 
DEGREE. 

For many months Spikeman and our hero travelled to- 
gether, during which time Joey had learned to grind a 
knife or a pair of scissors as well as Spikeman himself, and 
took most of the work off his hands ; they suited each 
other, and passed their time most pleasantly, indulging 
themselves every day with a few hours' repose and reading 
on the wayside. 

One afternoon, when it was very sultry, they had 
stopped and esconced themselves in a shady copse by the 
side of the road, not far from an old mansion, which stood 
on an eminence, when Spikeman said, " Joey, I think we 
are intruding here ; and, if so, may be forcibly expelled, 
which will not be pleasant ; so roll the wheel in, out of 
sight, and then we may indulge in a siesta, which, during 
this heat, will be very agreeable." 
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" What's a siesta ? " said Joey. 

" A siesta is a nap in the middle of the day, universally 
resorted to by the Spaniards, Italians, and, indeed, by all 
the inhabitants of hot climates ; with respectable people it 
is called a siesta, but with a travelling tinker it must be, I 
suppose, called a snooze." 

" Well, then, a snooze let it be," said Joey, taking his 
seat on the turf by Spikeman, in a reclining position. 

They had not yet composed themselves to sleep, when 
they heard a female voice singing at a little distance. The 
voice evidently proceeded from the pleasure grounds which 
were between them and the mansion. 

" Hush ! " said Spikeman, putting up his finger, as he 
raised himself on his elbow. 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, and carol- 
led, in very beautiful tones, the song of Ariel — 

•• Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, # 
la the cowslip's bell I lie," &c. 

" Heigho ! " exclaimed a soft voice, after the song had 
been finished ; I wish I could creep into a cowslip bell. 
Miss Araminta, you are not coming down the walk yet ; 
it appears you are in no hurry, so I'll begin my new book." 

After this soliloquy there was silence. Spikeman made 
a sign to Joey to remain still, and then, creeping on his 
hands and knees, by degrees arrived as far as he could ven- 
ture to the other side of the copse. 

In a minute or two another footstep was heard coming 
down the gravel walk, and soon afterwards another voice. 

" Well, Melissa, did you think I never would come ? I 
could not help it. Uncle would have roe rub his foot a 
little." 

"Ay, there's the rub," replied the first young lady. 
" Well, it was a sacrifice of friendship at the altar of hu- 
manity. Poor papa ! I wish I could rub his foot for him ; 
but I always do it to a quadrille tune, and he always says 
I rub it too hard ; I only follow the music." 

"Yes, and so does he; for you sometimes set him a- 
dancing, you giddy girl." 

" I am not fit for a nurse, and that's the fact, Araminta. 
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I can fed for him, bat I cannot at still a minute ; that you 
know. Poor mamma was- a great loss; and, when she 
died, I don't know what 1 should have done if it hadn't 
been for my dear cousin Araminta." 

" Nay, you are wry useful in your way; for you play 
and sing to him, and that soothes him." 

" Yes, I do it with pleasure, for I can do but little else ; 
but, Araminta, my singing is that of the caged bird ; I 
must sing wheie they hang my cage. O, how I wish I had 
been a man ! " 

" I believe that there never was a woman yet, who has 
not, at one time of her life, said the same thing, however 
mild and quiet she may hare been in disposition. But, as 
we cannot, why " 

" Why, the next thing is to wish to be a man's wife, 
Araminta ; is it not P 1 " 

" It is natural, I suppose, to wish so," replied Ara- 
minta ; " but I seldom think about it I must first see the 
man 1 can lore before I think about marrying." 

"And now, tell me, Araminta, what kind of man do 
you drink you could fancy ? " 

" 1 should like him to be steady, generous, brave, and 
handsome; of unexceptionable family, with plenty of 
money ; that's all.** 

« O, that's all ! I admire your 'that's ztiJ You are not 
very likely to meet with your match, I'm afraid. If he's 
steady, he is not very likely to be very generous ; and if to 
those two qualifications you tack on birth, wealth, beauty, 
and bravery, I think your ( that's all ' is very misplaced. 
Now I have other ideas." 

*' Pray let me have them, Melissa." 

" I do not want my husband to be very handsome, but 
I wish him to be full of fire and energy ; a man that — in 
fact, a man that could keep me in tolerable order. I do 
not care about his having money, as I have plenty in my 
own possession to bestow on any man I love ; but he must 
be of good education — very fond of reading — romantic 
not a little — and his extraction must be, however poor, 
respectable — that is, his parents must not have been 
tradespeople. You know I prefer riding a spirited horse 
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to a quiet one ; and, if I were to many, I should like a 
husband who would give me some trouble to manage; I 
think I would master him." 

" So have many thought before you, Melissa, but they 
hare been mistaken." 

" Yes, because they hare attempted it by meekness and 
submission, thinking to disarm by that method. It never 
will do, any more than getting into a passion. When a 
man gives up his liberty, he does make a great sacriflce— 
that. I'm sure of— and a woman should prevent him feeling 
that he is chained to her." 

" And how would you manage that?' 9 said Araminta. 

" By being infinite in my variety, always cheerful, and, 
instead of permitting him t» stay at home, pinned to my 
apron-string, order him out away from me, join his amuse- 
ments, and always have people in the house that he liked, 
so as to avoid being too much tete-a-tete. The caged bird 
ever wants to escape ; open the doors and' let him take a 
flight, and he will come back of his own accord. Of 
course, I am supposing my gentleman to be naturally good- 
hearted and good-tempered. Sooner than marry what you 
call a steady, sober man, I'd run away with a captain of a 
privateer. And, one thing more, Araminta, I never would, 
passionately, distractedly fond as I might be, acknowledge 
to my husband the extent of my devotion and affection far 
him. I would always have him to suppose that I could 
still love him better than what I yet did — in short, that 
there was more to be gained ; for, depend upon it, when a 
man is assured that he has nothing more to gain, his atten- 
tions are over. You can't expect a man to chace nothing, 
you know." 

" You are a wild girl, Melissa ; I only hope you will 
marry well." 

" I hope I shall ; but I can tell you this, that, if I do 
make a mistake, at all events, my husband will find that 
he has made a mistake also. There's a little lurking devil 
in me, which, if roused up by bad treatment, would, I 
expect, make me more than a match for him. I'm almost 
sorry that I've so much money of my own, for I suspect 
every man who says any thing pretty to me; and there 
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are bat few in this world who would scorn to marry for 
money." 

" I believe so, Melissa ; but your person would be quite 
sufficient without fortune." 

" Thanks, coz. ; for a woman, that's very handsome of 
you. And so now we will begin our new book." 

Miss Melissa now commenced reading ; and Spikeman, 
who had not yet seen the faces of the two young ladies, crept 
softly nearer to the side of the copse, so as to enable him to 
satisfy his curiosity. In this position he remained nearly 
an hour, when the book was closed, and the young ladies 
returned to the house, Melissa again singing as she went 

" Joey," said Spikeman, " I did not think that there 
was such a woman in existence as that girl ; she is just the 
idea that I have formed of what a woman ought to be; I 
must find out who she is ; I am in love with her, and ' 

" — Mean to make her a tinker's bride/' replied Joey, 
laughing. 

" Joey, I shall certainly knock you down, if you apply 
that term to her. Come, let us go to the village, it is close 
at hand." 

As soon as they arrived at the village, Spikeman went 
into the ale-house. During the remainder of the day, he 
was in a brown study, and Joey amused himself with a 
book. At nine o'clock the company had all quitted the 
tap-room, and then Spikeman entered into conversation 
with the hostess. In the course of conversation, she in- 
formed him that the mansion belonged to Squire Mathews, 
who had formerly been a great manufacturer, and who 
had purchased the place ; that the old gentleman had long 
suffered from the gout, and saw no company, which was 
very bad for the village ; that Miss Melissa was his daugh- 
ter, and he had a son, who was with his regiment in India, 
and, it was said, not on very good terms with his father ; 
that the old gentleman was violent and choleric because he 
was -always in pain ; but that every one spoke well of Miss 
Melissa and Miss Araminta, her cousin, who were both 
very kind to the poor people. Having obtained these par- 
ticulars, Spikeman went to bed ; he slept little that night; 
as Joey, who was his bedfellow, could vouch for : for he 
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allowed Joey no sleep either, turning and twisting round 
in the bed every two minutes. The next morning they 
arose early and proceeded on their way. 

" Joey/' said Spikeman, after an hour's silence, " I 
Lave been thinking a great deal last night." 

" So I suppose, for you certainly were not sleeping." 

" No, I could not sleep ; the fact is, Joey, I am de- 
termined to have that girl, Miss Mathews, if I can ; a bold 
attempt for a tinker, you will say, but not for a gentleman 
born as I was. I thought I never should care for a woman ; 
but there is a current in the affairs of men. I shall now 
drift with the current, and if it leads to fortune, so much 
the better ; if not, he who dares greatly, does greatly. I feel 
convinced that I should make her a good husband, and it 
shall not be my fault if I do not gain her." 

" Do you mean to propose in form with your foot on 
your wheel ?" 

" No, saucebox, I don't ; but I mean to turn my knife- 
grinder's wheel into a wheel of fortune ; and, with your 
help, I will do so." 

" You are sure of my help, if you are serious," replied 
Joey ; " but how you are to manage I cannot comprehend." 

" I have already made out a programme, although the 
interweaving of the plot is not yet decided upon ; but I 
must get to the next town as fast as I can, as I must make 
preparations." 

" On arrival, they took up humble quarters as usual ; 
and then Spikeman went to a stationer's, and told them 
that he had got a commission to execute for a lady. He 
bought sealing-wax, a glass seal, with "Esperance" as a 
motto, gilt-edged note-paper, and several other requisites 
in the stationery line, and ordered them to be packed up 
carefully, that he might not soil them ; he then purchased 
scented soap, a hair-brush, and other articles for the toilet ; 
and having obtained all these requisites, he added to them 
one or two pair of common beaver gloves, and then went to 
the barber's to get his hair cut. 

" I am all ready now, Joey," said he, when he returned 
to the ale-house ; " and to-morrow we retrace our steps." 

"What! back to the village?" 
o 
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« Yes ; and where we shall remain some time perhaps." 
On reaching the Tillage next morning, Spikeman hired 
a bed-room, and, leaving Joey to work the grindstone, re- 
mained in his apartments. When Joey returned in the 
evening, he found Spikeman had been very busy with the 
soap, and had restored his hands to something like their 
proper colour ; he had also shaved himself, and washed his 
hair clean and brushed it well. 

<c You see, Joey, I have commenced operations already: 
I shall soon be prepared to act the part of the gentleman 
who has turned tinker to gain the lore of a fair lady of 
high degree." 

" I wish you success ; but what are your plans ? " 
" That you will find out to-morrow morning ; now ire 
must go to bed." 



CHAPTER IX. 

FLOTCIKG, BULBING, AND WMn»Q. 

Spikeman was up early the next morning. When they 
had breakfasted, he desired Joey to go for the knife- 
grinder's wheel, and follow him. As soon as they were 
elear of the village, Spikeman said, " It will not do to re- 
main at the village ; there's a cottage half & mile down the 
road, where they once gave me a lodging ; we must try if 
we can get it now." 

When they arrived at the cottage, Spikeman made a 
very satisfactory bargain for board and lodging for a few 
days, stating that they charged so much at the village ale- 
house, that he could not afford to stay there, and that he 
expected to have a good job at Squire Mathew's, up at toe 
mansion-house. As soon as this arrangement was com- 
pleted, they returned back to the copse near to the mansion- 
house, Joey rolling the knife-grinder's wheel. 

"You see, Joey," said Spikeman, "the first thing 
necessary will be to stimulate curiosity ; we may have to 
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wait a day or two before the opportunity may occur, but, 
if necessary, I will wait a month. That Miss Mathews 
will very often be found on the seat by the copse, either 
alone or with her cousin, I take to be certain, as all ladies 
have their favourite retreats. I do not intend that they 
should see me yet; I must make an impression first. 
Now, leave the wheel on the outside, and come with me ; 
do not speak." 

As soon as they were in the copse, Spikeman recon- 
noitred very carefully, to ascertain if either of the young 
ladies were on the bench, and finding no one there, he re- 
turned to Joey. 

" They cannot come without our hearing their footsteps," 
said Spikeman ; " so now we must wait here patiently." 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turf in front of the 
copse, and Joey followed his example. 

" Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to pass away 
the time ; I have brought two volumes of Byron with me." 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, when they 
heard the voice of Miss Mathews singing as before as she 
came down the walk. Spikeman rose and peeped through 
the foliage. " She is alone," said he, " which is just what 
I wished. Now, Joey, I am going to read to you aloud/' 
Spikeman then began to read in the masterly style which 
we have before referred to :— 

" * I loved, and was beloved again ; 
They tell me, Sir, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties : if 'tis true 
I shorten all my joys and pain, 
To you 'twould seem absurd as Tain ; 
But all now are not born to reign, 
Or o'er their passions, or as you 
There, o'er themselves and nations too. 
1 am, or rather was, a Prince, 
A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on when each would foremost bleed, 
But would not o'er myself 
The like control. But to resume: 
I loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth it is a happy doom~- 
But yet where happiness ends in pain.* 

" I am afraid that is but too true, my dear boy," said 

Spikeman, laying down the book ; " Shakspere has most 

truly said, ' The course of true love never did run smooth.' 

Nay, he cannot be said to be original in that idea, for 

o 2 
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Horace and most of the Greek and Latin poets have said 
much the same thing before him ; however, let us go on 
again — 

" ' We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to ray lady's bower 
Was fiery expectation's dower ; 
The days and nights were nothing — all 
Except the hour which doth recall 
In the long lapse from youth to age, 
No other like itself.' 

" Do you observe the extreme beauty of that passage?" 
said Spikeman. 

" Yes," said Joey, " it is very beautiful." 

" You would more feel the power of it, my dear boy, if 
you were in love, but your time is not yet come ; but I 
am afraid we must leave off now, for I expect letters of 
consequence by the post, and it is useless, I fear, waiting 
here. Come, put the book by, and let us take up the 
wheel of my sad fortunes." 

Spikeman and Joey rose on their feet. Joey went to 
the. knife-grinder's wheel, and Spikeman followed him 
without looking back; he heard a rustling, nevertheless, 
among the bushes, which announced to him that his 
manoeuvre had succeeded ; and, as soon as he was about 
fifty yards from the road, he took the wheel from Joey, 
desiring him to look back, as if accidentally. Joey did so 
and saw Miss Mathews following them with her eyes. 

" That will do," observed Spikeman ; " her curiosity 
is excited, and that is all I wish." 

What Spikeman said was correct. Araminta joined 
Miss Mathews shortly after Spikeman and Joey had gone 
away. 

t€ My dear Araminta," said Melissa, " such an ad- 
venture ! I can hardly credit my senses." 

" Why, what is the matter, dear cousin ? " 

" Do you see that man and boy, with a knife-grinder's 
wheel, just in sight now ? " 

" Yes, to be sure I do ; but what of them ? Have they 
been insolent ? " 

" Insolent ! they never saw me ; they had no idea that 
I was here. I heard voices as I came down the walk, so 
I moved softly, and when I gained the seat, there was 
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somebody reading poetry so beautifully; I never hearfl 
any one read with such correct emphasis and clear pro- 
nunciation. And then he stopped, and talked to the boy 
about the Greek and Latin poets, and quoted Shakspere. 
There must be some mystery." 

" Well, but if there is, what has that to do with the 
travelling tinkers ? " 

" What 1 why it was the travelling tinker himself, 
dearest ; but he cannot be a tinker ; for I heard him say 
that he expected letters of consequence, and no travelling 
tinker could do that." 

" Why, no ; I doubt if most of them can read at all." 

" Now, I would give my little finger to know who that 
person is." 

" Did you see his face ? " 

" No ; he never turned this way ; the boy did when 
they were some distance off. It's very strange. ,, 

" What was he reading ? " 

ft I don't know ; it was very beautiful. I wonder if 
he will ever-come this way again ! if he does " 

" Well, Melissa, and if he does ? " 

" My scissors want grinding very badly ; they won't cut 
a bit." 

" Why, Melissa, you don't mean to fall in love with a 
tinker ? " said Araminta, laughing. 

" He is no tinker, I'm sure ; but why is he disguised ? 
I should like to know." 

"Well, but I came out to tell you that your father 
wants you. Come along." 

The two young ladies then returned to the house, but 
the mystery of the morning was broached more than once 
and canvassed in every possible way." 

Spikeman, as soon as he had returned to the cottage, 
took out his writing materials to concoct an epistle. After 
some time in correcting, he made out a fair copy, which 
he read to Joey. 

« e I tremble lest at the first moment you cast your eyes 

over the page, you throw it away without deigning to 

peruse it ; and yet there is nothing in it which could raise 

a blush on the cheek of a modest maiden. If it be a crime 

o 3 
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to have seen you by chance, to have watched you by 
stealth, to consider hallowed every spot you visit — nay, 
more, if it be a crime to worship at the shrine of beauty 
and of innocence, or, to speak more boldly, to adore you 
— then am I guilty. You will ask, why I resort to a 
clandestine step. Simply, because, when I discovered your 
name and birth, I felt assured that an ancient feud be- 
tween the two families, to which nor you nor I were 
parties, would bar an introduction to your father's house. 
You would ask me who I am. A gentleman, I trust, by 
birth and education ; a poor one, I grant ; and you have 
made me poorer, for you have robbed me of more than 
wealth -r- my peace of mind and my happiness. I feel 
that I am presumptuous and bold ; but forgive me. Your 
eyes tell me you are too kind, too good, to give unnecessary 
pain ; and if you knew how much I have already suffered, 
you would not oppress further a man who was happy until 
he saw you. Pardon me, therefore, my boldness, and ex- 
cuse the means I have taken of placing this communica- 
tion before you.' 

' ' That will do, I think/' said Spikeman ; « and now, 
Joey, we will go out and take a walk, and I will give you 
your directions." 



CHAPTER X. 

m WHICH THE FLOX THICKSNt. 



The next day our hero, having received the letter with 
his instructions, went with the wheel down to the copse 
near to the mansion-house. Here he remained quietly 
until he heard Miss Melissa coming down the gravel- walk ; 
he waited till she had time to gain her seat, and then, 
leaving his wheel outside, he walked round the copse until 
he came to her. She raised her eyes from her book when 
she saw him. 

" If you please, Miss, have you any scissors or knives 
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for me to grind ? " said Joey, bowing with his hat in his 
hand. 

Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey. 

€i Who are you ? " said she at last ; tc are you the boy 
who was on this road with a knife-grinder and his wheel 
yesterday afternoon ? " 

"Yes, Madam, we came this way," replied Joey, bowing 
again very politely. 

te Is he your father ? " 

" No, Madam, he is my uncle ; he is not married.*' 

" Your uncle. Well, I have a pair of scisson to grind, 
and I will go for them ; you may bring your wheel in 
here, as I wish to see how you grind." 

" Certainly, Miss, with the greatest pleasure." 

Joey brought in his wheel, and observing that Miss 
Mathews had left her book on the seat, he opened it at 
the marked page and slipped the letter in ; and scarcely 
had done so, when he perceived Miss Mathews and her 
cousin coming towards him. 

" Here are the scissors ; mind you make them cut well." 

" I will do my best, Miss," replied Joey, who imme- 
diately set to work. 

" Have you been long at this trade ? " said Miss Ma- 
thews. 

" No, Miss, not very long." 

" And your uncle, has he been long at it ? " 

Joey hesitated on purpose. "Why, I really don't 
know exactly how long." 

" Why is your uncle not with you ? " 

" He was obliged to go to town, Miss — that is, to a 
town at some distance from here — on business." 

" Why, what business can a tinker have ? " inquired 
Araminta. 

" I suppose he wanted some soft solder, Miss : he re- 
quires a great deal." 

" Can you write and read, boy ? " inquired Melissa* 

" Me, Miss ! how should I know how to write and 
read ? " replied Joey, looking up. 

u Have you been much about here ? " 

" Yes, Miss, a good deal ; uncle seems to like this part ; 
o 4 
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we never were so long before. The scissors are done new, 
Miss, and they will cut very well. Uncle was in hopes of 
getting some work at the mansion-house when he came 
back." 

f< Can your uncle write and read ? " 

" I believe he can a little, Miss." 

" What do I owe you for the scissors ? " 

" Nothing, Miss, if you please ; 1 had rather not take 
any thing from you." 

" And why not from me ? " 

" Because I never worked for so pretty a lady before. 
Wish you good morning, ladies," said Joey, taking up his 
wheel and rolling it away. 

t( Well, Araminta, what do you think now ? That's no 
knife-grinder's boy ; he is as well-bred and polite as any 
lad I ever saw." 

" I suspect that he is a little story-teller, saying that he 
could not write and read," Araminta replied. 

" And so do I ; what made him in such a hurry to go 
away ? " 

" I suppose he did not like our questions. I wonder 
whether the uncle will come. Well, Melissa, I must not 
quit your father just now, so I must leave you with your 
book ; " and, so saying, Araminta took her way to the 
house. 

Miss Mathews was in a reverie for some minutes; 
Joey's behaviour had puzzled her almost as much as what 
she had overheard the day before. At last she opened the 
book,- and, to her great astonishment, beheld the letter. 
She started — looked at it — it was addressed to her. 
She demurred at first whether she should open it. It 
must have been put there by the tinker's boy — it was 
evidently no tinker's letter ; it must be a love-letter, and 
she ought not to read it. There was something, however, 
so very charming in the whole romance of the affair, if it 
should turn out, as she suspected, that the tinker should 
prove a gentleman who had fallen in love with her, and 
had assumed the disguise. Melissa wanted an excuse to 
herself for opening the letter. At last she said to herself, 
« Who knows but what it may be a petition from some 
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poor person or another who is in distress? I ought to 
read it at all events." 

Had it proved to be a petition, Miss Melissa would have 
been terribly disappointed. " It certainly is very re- 
spectful/' thought Melissa, after she had read it, " but I 
cannot reply to it ; that would never do. There certainly 
is nothing I can take offence at It must be the tinker 
himself, I am sure of that ; but still he does not say so. 
Well, I don't know, but I feel very anxious as to what this 
will come to. O, it can come to nothing, for I cannot 
love a man I have never seen, and I would not admit a 
stranger to an interview; that's quite decided. I must 
show the letter to Araminta. Shall I ? I don't know, 
she is so particular, so steady, and would be talking of 
propriety, and prudence ; it would vex her so, and put her 
quite in a fever, she would be so unhappy ; no, it would 
be cruel to say any thing to her, she would fret so about 
it ; I won't tell her until I think it absolutely necessary. 
It is a very gentleman-like hand, and elegant language 
too ; but still I'm not going to carry on a secret corespond- 
ence with a tinker. It must be the tinker. What an 
odd thing altogether ! What can his name be ? An old 
family quarrel, too. Why it's a Romeo and Juliet affair, 
only Romeo's a tinker. Well, one mask is as good as 
another. He acknowledges himself poor, I like that of 
him, there's something so honest in it. Well, after all, it 
irill be a little amusement to a poor girl like me, shut up 
from year's end to year's end, with opodeldocs always in 
my nose ; so I will see what the end of it may be," 
thought Melissa, rising from her seat to go into the house, 
and putting the letter into her pocket. 

Joey went back to Spikeman and reported progress. 

" That's all I wish, Joey," said Spikeman ; <f now you 
must not go there to-morrow ; we must let it work a little ; 
if she is at all interested in the letter, she will be impatient 
to know more." 

Spikeman was right Melissa looked up and down the 
road very often during the next day, and was rather silent 
during the evening. The second day after, Joey, having 
received his instructions, set off, with his knife-grinder's 
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wheel, for the mansion-house. When he went round the 
copse where the bench was, he found Miss Mathews there. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss, but do you think there is 
toy work at the house." 

" Come here, Sir/ said Melissa assuming a very dignified 
air. 

" Yes, Miss," said Joey, walking slowly to her. 

" Now, tell me the truth, and I will reward you with 
half-a-crown." 

« Yes, Miss." 

" Did you not put this letter in my book the day before 
yesterday?" 

« Letter, Miss I what letter?" 

" Don't you deny it, for you know you did ; and if you 
don't tell me the truth, my father is a magistrate, and I'll 
have you punished." 

« I was told not to tell," replied Joey, pretending to be 
frightened. 

* But you must tell ; yes, and tell me immediately." 

" I hope you are not angry, Miss." 

" No ; not if you tell the truth." 

" I don't exactly know, Miss, but a gentleman " 

u What gentleman ? " 

" A gentleman that came to uncle, Miss." 

" A gentleman that came to your uncle ; well, go on." 

" I suppose he wrote the letter, but I'm not sure; and 
uncle gave me the letter to put it where you might see it." 

" O, then a gentleman you say gave your uncle this 
letter, and your uncle gave it to you to bring to me. Is 
that it?" 

" Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare say uncle will 
tell you all about it, and who the gentleman was.' 4 

" Is your uncle come back ? " 

" He comes back to-night, Madam." 

tc You're sure your uncle did not write the letter ?" 

" La, Miss ! uncle write such a letter as that — and to s 
lady like you — that would be odd !" 

" Very odd, indeed ! " replied Miss Melissa, who re- 
mained a minute or two in thought. " Well, my lad," 
said she at last, " I must and will know who has had the 
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boldness to write this letter to me; and as your uncle 
knows, you will bring him here to-morrow, that I may 
inquire about it; and let him take care that he tells the 
truth." 

" Yes, Miss ; I will tell him as soon as he comes home. 
I hope you are not angry with me, Miss ; I did not think 
there was any harm in putting into the book such a nice 
clean letter as that." 

" No, I am not angry with you ; your uncle is more to 
blame; I shall expect him to-morrow about this time. 
Tou may go now/' 



CHAPTER XL 

IN WHICH THB TINKER MAKES M>VK. 

Jobt made his obeisance, and departed as if he was fright- 
ened. Miss Melissa watched him: at last she thought, 
" Tinker or no tinker ? that is the question. No tinker, 
for a cool hundred, as my father would say ; for, no tinker's 
boy, no tinker ; and that is no tinker's boy. How clever 
of him to say that the letter was given him by a gentleman ! 
Now I can send to him to interrogate him, and have an 
interview without any offence to my feelings ; and if he is 
disguised, as I feel confident that he is, I shall soon dis- 
cover it." 

Miss Melissa Mathews did not sleep that night; and at 
the time appointed she was sitting on the bench with all 
the assumed dignity of a newly-made magistrate. Spike- 
man and Joey were not long before they made their 
appearance. Spikeman was particularly clean and neat, 
although he took care to wear the outward appearance of a 
tinker ; his hands were, by continual washing in hot water, 
very white, and he had paid every attention to his person, 
except in wearing his rough and sullied clothes. 

"My boy tells me, Miss, that you wish to speak to me," 
said Spikeman, assuming the air of a vulgar man. 
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"I did, friend," said Melissa, after looking at Spike. 
man for a few minutes; "a letter has been brought 
here clandestinely, and your boy confesses that he received 
it from you; now, I wish to know how you came by 
it/' 

"Boy, go away to a distance," said Spikeman, very 
angrily ; " if you can't keep one secret, at all events you 
shall not hear any more." 

Joey retreated, as had been arranged between them. 

" Well, Madam, or Miss (I suppose Miss)," said Spike- 
man, " that letter was written by a gentleman that loves 
the very ground you tread upon." 

" And he requested it to be delivered tome?" 

" He did, Miss ; and if you knew, as I do, how he loves 
you, you would not be surprised at his taking so bold a 
" step." 

"lam surprised at your taking so bold a step, Tinker, 
as to send it by your boy." 

" It was a long while before I would venture, Miss ; 
but when he had told me what he did, I really could not 
help doing so ; for I pitied him, and so would you, if you 
knew all." 

iC And, pray, what did he tell you ? " 

" He told me, Miss," said Spikeman, who had gradually 
assumed his own manner of speaking, " that he had ever 
rejected the thoughts of matrimony — that he rose up 
every morning thanking Heaven that he was free and 
independent — that he had scorned the idea of ever being 
captivated with the charms of a woman ; but that one day 
he had by chance passed down this road, and had heard 
you singing as you were coming down to repose on this 
bench. Captivated by your voice, curiosity induced him 
to conceal himself in die copse behind us, and from thence 
he had a view of your person; nay, Miss, he told me 
more, that he had played the eaves-dropper, and heard all 
your conversation, free and unconstrained as it was from 
the supposition that you were alone" ; he heard you express 
your sentiments and opinions, and finding that there was 
on this earth what, in his scepticism, he thought mrver to 
exist — youth, beauty, talent, principle, and family, all 
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united in one person — he had howed at the shrine, and 
had become a silent and unseen worshipper." 

Spikeman stopped speaking. 

" Then it appears that this gentleman, as you style him, 
has been guilty of the ungentlemanly practice of listening 
to private conversation — no very great recommendation." 

"Such was not his intention at first; he was seduced 
to it by you. Do not hlame him for that — now that I 
have seen you, I cannot ; hut Miss, he told me more. He 
said that he felt that he was unworthy of you, and had 
not a competence to offer you, even if he could obtain your 
favour; that he discovered that there was a cause which 
prevented his gaining an introduction to your family ; in 
fact, that he was hopeless and despairing. He had 
hovered near you for a long time, for he could not leave 
the air you breathed ; and, at last, that he had resolved to 
set his life upon the die and stake the hazard. Could I 
refuse him, Miss? He is of an old family, but not 
wealthy ; he is a gentleman by birth and education, and 
therefore I did not think I was doing so very wrong in 
giving him the chance, trifling as it might be. I beg your 
pardon, Madam, if I have offended ; and any message you 
&ay have to deliver to him, harsh as it may be — nay, 
<*en if it should be his death — it shall be faithfully and 
tally delivered." 

"When shall you see him, Master Tinker?" said 
Melissa, very gravely. 

" In a week he will be here, he said, not before." 

" Considering he is so much in love, he takes his time," 
wplied Melissa. "Well, Master Tinker, you may tell 
him from* me that I've no answer to give him. It is quite 
ridicolous, as well as highly improper, that. I should 
feceive a letter or answer one from a person whom I never 
>*w. I admit his letter to be respectful, or I should have 
*nt a much harsher message." 

" Your commands shall be obeyed, Miss ; that is, if 
you cannot be persuaded to see him for one minute." 

" Most certainly not ; I see no gentleman who is not 
deceived at my father's house, and properly presented^ to 
toe It may be the custom among people in your station 
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of life, Master Tinker, but not in mine ; and, as for your- 
self, I recommend you not to attempt to bring another 
letter." 

" I must request your pardon for my fault, Miss ; may 
I ask, after I have seen the poor young gentleman, am I 
to report to you what takes place." 

" Yes, if it is to assure me that I shall be no more 
troubled with, his addresses." 

" You shall be obeyed, Miss/' continued Spikeman; 
then, changing his tone and air, he said, " I beg your 
pardon, have you any knives or scissors to grind? " 

" No," replied Melissa, jumping up from her seat, and 
walking towards the house to conceal her mirth. Shortly 
afterwards she turned round to look if Spikeman was gone; 
he had remained near the seat with his eyes following her 
footsteps. " I could love that man," thought Melissa, as 
she walked on. " What an eye he has, and what eloquence; 
I shall run away with a tinker, I do believe ; but it is my 
destiny. Why does he say a week, a whole week ? But 
how easy to see through his disguise ! He had the stamp 
of a gentleman upon him. Dear me, I wonder how this 
is to end ! I must not tell Araminta yet ; she would be 
fidgetted out of her wits. How foolish of me ! I quite 
forgot to ask the name of this gentleman. ' 111 not forget 
it next time." 



CHAPTER XII. 

WBXL DOMX TURKS. 



" It is beyond my hopes, Joey," said Spikeman, as they 
went back to the cottage ; " she knows well enough that 1 
was pleading for myself, and not for another, and she has 
said quite as much as my most sanguine wishes could de- 
sire ; in fact, she has given me permission to come agaio, 
and report the result of her message to the non-existent 
gentleman, which is equal to an assignation. I have no 
doubt now I shall ultimately succeed, and I must make 
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my preparations ; I told her that I should not be able to 
deliver her message for a week, and she did not like the 
delay, that was clear ; it will all work in my favour ; a 
week's expectation will ripen the fruit more than daily 
meetings. I must leave this to-night; hut you may as 
well stay here, for you can be of no use to me." 

(t Where are you going then ? " 

" First to Dudstone, to take my money out of the bank ; 
I have a good sum, sufficient to carry me on for many 
months after our marriage, if I do marry her. I shall 
change my dress at Dudstone, of course, and then start for 
London by mail, and fit myself out with a most fashionable 
wardrobe, and et-ceteras, come down again to Cobhurst, 
the town we were in the other day, with my portmanteau, 
and from thence return here in my tinker's clothes to resume 
operations. You must not go near her during my absence." 

" Certainly not; shall I go out at all ? *' 

"No, not with the wheel ; you might meet her on the 
road, and she would be putting questions to you." 

That evening Spikeman set off, and was absent for five 
<fys, when he again made his appearance early in the 
morning. Joey had remained almost altogether in-doors, 
*nd had taken that opportunity of writing to Mary. He 
wrote on the day after Spikeman's departure, as it would 
give ample time for an answer before his return; but 
Joey received no reply to his letter. 

"I am all prepared now, my boy/' said Spikeman, 
^oose appearance was considerably improved by the various 
tittle personal arrangements which he had gone through 
during the time he was in London. " I have my money 
h my pockets, my portmanteau at Cobhurst, and now it 
depends upon the rapidity of my success when the day is 
to come that I make the knife-grinder's wheel over to you. 
I will go down now, but without you this time." 

Spikeman set off with his wheel, and soon arrived at the 
tonal place of meeting ; Miss Mathews from the window, 
tad perceived him coming down the road ; she waited a 
quarter of an hour before she made her appearance ; had 
*ot she had her eyes on the hands of the time-piece, and 
*aew that it was only a quarter of an hour, she could have 
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sworn that it had been two hours at least. Poor girl ! she 
had during this week run over every circumstance connected 
with the meeting at least a thousand times ; every word that 
had been exchanged had been engraven on her memory, 
and, without her knowledge almost, her heart had imper- 
ceptibly received the impression. She walked down reading 
her book very attentively until she arrived at the bench. 

"Any knives or scissors to grind, Ma'am?" asked 
Spikeman, respectfully coming forward. 

" You here again, Master Tinker ! Why I had quite 
forgot all about you." 

(Heaven preserve us ! how innocent girls will sometimes 
tell fibs out of modesty.) 

"It were well for others, Miss Mathews, if their 
memory were equally treacherous," rejoined Spikeman. 

" And why so* pray ? " 

"I speak of the gentleman to whom you sent the 
message.' 1 

« And what was his reply to you ? " 

" He acknowledged, Miss Mathews, the madness of his 
communication to you, of the impossibility of your giving 
him an answer, and of your admitting him to your presence. 
He admired the prudence of your conduct, but, unfor- 
tunately, his admiration only increased his love. He 
requested me to say that he will write no more." 

" He has done wisely, and I am satisfied." 

" I would I could say as much for him, Miss Mathews; 
for it is my opinion that his very existence is now so bound 
up with the possession of you, that if he does not succeed 
he cannot exist" 

" That is not my fault," replied Melissa, with her eyes 
cast down. 

" No, it is not Still, Miss Mathews, when it is con- 
sidered that this man had abjured, I may say had almos! 
despised women, it is no small triumph to you, or homage 
from him, that you have made him feel the power of your 
sex." 

" It is his just punishment for having despised us." 

"Perhaps so ; yet if we were all punished for our mis- 
deeds, as Shakspere says, who should escape whipping?" 
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" Pray, Master Tinker, where did you learn to quote 
Shakspere ? " 

"Where I learnt much more. I was not always a 
travelling tinker." 

" So I presumed before this. And pray how came you 
to be one ? " 

"Miss Mathews, if the truth must be told, it arose 
from an unfortunate attachment" 

" I have read in the olden poets that love would turn a 
god into a man ; but I never heard of its making him a 
tinker," replied Melissa, smiling. 

"The immortal Jove did not hesitate to conceal his 
thunderbolts when he deigned to love ; and Cupid but too 
often has recourse to the aid of Proteus to secure success. 
We have, therefore, no mean warranty." 

" And who was the lady of thy love, good Master 
Tinker?" 

" She was, Miss Mathews, like you in every thing. She 
was as beautiful, as intelligent, as honest, as proud, and, 
unfortunately, she was, like you, as obdurate, which re- 
minds me of the unfortunate gentleman whose emissary I 
now am. In his madness he requested me — yes, Miss 
Mathews, me — a poor tinker — to woo you for him; to 
say to you all that he would have said had he been ad- 
mitted to your presence ; to plead for him ; to kneel for 
Mm at your feet, and entreat you to have some compassion 
for one whose only misfortune was to love — whose only 
fault was to be poor. What could I say, Miss Mathews 
—what could I reply to a person in his state of des- 
peration ? To reason with him, to argue with him, had 
been useless ; I could only soothe him by making such a 
promise, provided that I was permitted to do it Tell 
me, Miss Mathews, have I your permission to make the 
attempt?" 

" First, Mr. Tinker, I should wish to know the name of 
this gentleman." 

" I promised not to mention it, Miss Mathews, but I 
can evade the promise. I have a book which belongs to 
him in my pocket, on the inside of which are the arms of 
bis family, with his father's name underneath them." 
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Spikeman presented the book. Melissa read the name, 
and then laid it on the bench, without saying a word. 

" And now, Miss Mathews, as I have shown you that 
the gentleman has no wish to conceal who he is, may I 
venture to hope that you will permit me to plead occa- 
sionally, when I may see you, in his behalf ?" 

" I know not what to say, Master Tinker ; I consider 
it a measure fraught with some danger both to the 
gentleman and to myself. You hare quoted Shakspere, 
allow me now to do the same- — 

' Friendship it constant in all other things 
Save In the affairs and offloes of love, 
Therefore all hearts use your own tongues.* 

You observe, Master Tinker, that there is the danger of 
your pleading for yourself, and not for your client ; and there 
is also the danger of my being insensibly moved to listen to 
the addresses of a tinker. Now, only reflect upon the 
awful consequences/' continued Melissa, smiling. 

" I pledge you my honour, Miss Mathews, that I will 
only plead for the person whose name you have read in the 
book, and that you shall never be humiliated by the impor- 
tunities of a mender of pots and pans." 

" You pledge the honour of a tinker ; what may that 
be worth ?" 

" A tinker that has the honour of conversing with Miss 
Mathews has an honour that cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated.'* 

" Well, that is very polite for a mender of old kettles, 
but the schoolmaster is abroad, which, I presume, accounts 
for such strange anomalies as our present conversation. 
I must now wish you good morning." 

" When may I have the honour of again presenting 
myself in behalf of the poor gentleman ?" 

"I can really make no appointments with tinkers," 
replied Melissa ; " if you personate that young man, you 
must be content to wait for days or months to catch a 
glimpse of the hem of my garment; to bay the moon 
and bless the stars, and I do not know what else. It is, 
in short, catch me when you can ; and now, farewell, good 
Master Tinker," replied Melissa, leaving her own book, 
id taking the one Spikeman had put into her hand, which 
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ihe carried with her to the house. It was all up with 
Miss Melissa Mathews, that was clear. 

We shall pass over a fortnight, during which Spikemai^ 
at first every other daj, and subsequently every day or 
evening, had a meeting with Melissa, in every one of which 
he pleaded his cause in the third person. Joey began to 
be very tired qf this affair, as he remained idle during the 
whole time, when one morning Spikeraan told him that he 
must go down to the meeting place without the wheel, and 
tell Miss Mathews his uncle, the tinker, was ill, and not 
able to come that evening. 

. " Joey received his instructions, and went down imme- 
diately. Miss Mathews was not to be seen, and Joey, to 
avoid observation, hid himself in the copse, awaiting her 
arrival. At last she came, accompanied by Araminta, her 
cousin. As soon as they had taken their seats on the bench, 
Araminta commenced : " My dear Melissa, I could not 
speak to you in the house on account of your father, but 
Simpson has told me this morning that she thought it her 
duty to state to me, that you have been seen, not only in 
the day-time, but late in the evening, walking and talking 
with a strange-looking man. I have thought it very odd 
that you should not have mentioned this mysterious person 
to me lately, but I do think it most strange that you should 
have been so imprudent. Now, tell me every thing that 
has happened, or I must really make it known to your father." 
" And have me locked up for months ; that's very kind 
of you, Araminta," replied Melissa. 

" But consider what you have been doing, Melissa. 
Who is this man ? " 

" A travelling tinker, who brought me a letter from a 
gentleman who has been so silly as to fall in love with me." 
u And what steps have you taken, cousin ? " 
" Positively refused to receive a letter, or to see the 
gentleman." 
" Then why does the man come again ? " 
" To know if we have any knives or scissors to grind.** 
" Come, come, Melissa, this is ridiculous. All the 
servants are talking about it ; and you know how servants 
talk. Why do you continue to see this fellow ? " 
p 2 
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" Because he amuses me, and it is so stupid of him." 

" If that is your only reason, you can have no objection 
to see him no more, now that scandal is abroad. Will 
you promise me that you will not ? Recollect, dear Me- 
lissa, how imprudent and how unmaidenly it is." 

" Why, you don't think that I am going to elope with 
a tinker, do you, cousin ? " 

" I should think not ; nevertheless, a tinker is no com- 
panion for Miss Mathews, dear cousin. Melissa, you have 
been most imprudent How far you have told me the 
truth I know not ; but this I must tell you, if you do not 
promise me to give up this disgraceful acquaintance, I 
will immediately acquaint my uncle." 

" I will not be forced into any promise, Araminta," re- 
plied Melissa, indignantly. 

" Well, then, I will not hurry you into it. I will give 
you forty-eight hours to reply, and if by that time your 
own good sense does not point out your indiscretion, I 
certainly will make it known to your father ; that is de- 
cided." So saying, Araminta rose from the bench and 
walked towards the house. 

« Eight-and-forty hours/' said Melissa, thoughtfully; 
" it must be decided by that time." 

Joey, who had wit enough to perceive how matters 
stood, made up his mind not to deliver his message. He 
knew that Spikeman was well, and presumed that his 
staying away was to make Miss Mathews more impatient 
to see him. Melissa remained on the bench in deep 
thought ; at last Joey went up to her. 

" You here, my boy ! what have you come for ? " said 
Melissa. 

" I was strolling this way, Madam." 

" Come here ; I want you to tell me the truth ; indeed, 
it is useless to attempt to deceive me. Is that person your 
uncle ? " 

"No, Miss, he is not." 

" I knew that. Is he not the person who wrote the 
letter, and a gentleman in disguise? Answer me that 
question, and then I have a message to him which will 
make him happy. 
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ie He is a gentleman, Miss." 

"And his name is Spikeman, is it not? " 

€i Yes, Miss, it is." 

"Will he be here this evening? This is no time for 
trifling." 

" If you want him, Miss, I am sure he will." 

" Tell him to be sure and come, and not in disguise," 
said Melissa, bursting into tears. " That's no use, my die 
is cast," continued she, talking to herself. Joey remained 
by her side until she removed her hands from her face. 
"Why do you wait?" 

" At what hour, Miss, shall he come ? " said Joey. 

" As soon as it is dusk. Leave me, boy, and do not 
forget" 

Joey hastened to Spikeman, and narrated what he had 
seen and heard, with the message of Melissa. 

" My dear boy ! you have helped me to happiness," 
said Spikeman, " She shed tears, did she ? Poor thing ! 
1 trust they will be the last she shall shed. I must be oh? 
to Cobhurst at once. Meet me at dark at the copse, for I 
shall want to speak to you." 

Spikeman set off for the town as fast as he could, with 
his bundle on his head. When half-way he went into a 
field and changed his clothes, discarding his tinker's dress 
for ever, throwing it into a ditch for the benefit of the 
finder. He then went into the town to his rooms, dressed 
himself in a fashionable suit, arranged his portmanteau, and 
ordered a chaise to be ready at the door at a certain time, 
so as to arrive at the village before dusk. After he had 
passed through the village he ordered the postboy to stop 
about fifty yards on the other side of the copse, and getting 
out, desired him to remain till he returned. Joey was 
already there, and soon afterwards Miss M. made her 
appearance, coming down the walk in a hurried manner, in 
her shawl and bonnet. As soon as she gained the bench, 
Spikeman was at her feet ; he told her he knew what had 
passed between her and her cousin ; that he could not, would 
not part with her ; he now came without disguise to repeat 
what he had so often said to her, that he loved and adored 
her, and that his life should be devoted to make her happy. 
p 8 
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Melissa wept, entreated, refused, and half consented; 
Spikeman led her away from the bench towards the road, 
she still refusing, yet still advancing, until they came to 
the door of the chaise. Joey let down the steps ; Melissa, 
half fainting and half resisting, was put in, Spikeman 
followed, and the door was closed by Joey. 

" Stop a moment, boy," said Spikeman. " Here, Joey, 
take this." 

As Spikeman put a packet into our hero's hand, Melissa 
clasped her hands, and cried, " Yes — yes ! stop, do stop, 
and let me out ; I cannot go, indeed I cannot." 

" There's lights coming down the gravel walk," said 
Joey ; " they are running fast." 

" Drive on, boy, as fast as you can," said Spikeman. 

" Oh, yes ! drive on," cried Melissa, sinking into her 
lover's arms. 

Oh? went the chaise, leaving Joey on the road with the 
packet in his hands ; our hero turned round and perceived 
the lights close to him, and, not exactly wishing to be 
interrogated, he set off as fast as he could, and never 
checked his speed until he arrived at the cottage where he 
and Spikeman had taken up their quarters. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

« 

▲ VJE&T LONG CHAPTER, NECESSARY TO FETCH UP THE KEKAINDIK 
OP THE CONVOY. 

As it was late that night, Joey did not open the packet 
delivered to him from Spikeman until he arose the next 
morning, which he did very early, as he thought it very 
likely that he might be apprehended, if he was not off in 
good time. The packet contained a key, 20/. in money, 
and a paper, with the following letter : — 

" My dear boy, — As we must now part, at least for 
some time, I have left you money sufficient to set you up 
for the present; I have enclosed a memorandum, by 
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which I make over to you the knife-grinder's wheel, and 
all the furniture, books, &c, that are in my rooms at 
Dudstone, the key of which is also enclosed. I should 
recommend your going there and taking immediate pos- 
session, and as soon as I have time I shall write to the 
woman of the house, to inform her of the contents of the 
memorandum ; and I will also write to you, and let you 
know how I get on. Of coarse you will now do as you 
please ; at all events I have taught you a profession, and 
have given you the means of following it. I only hope, 
if you do, that some day you may be able to retire from 
business as successfully as I have done. You will, of 
coarse, write to me occasionally, after you know where I 
am. Depend upon it there is no profession so near to 
that of a gentleman as that of a travelling tinker. 
" Yours ever truly, 

" Augustus Spikeman. 

u N. B. There is some money in the old place to pay 
the bill at the cottage." 

Our hero considered that he could not do better than 
follow the advice of Spikeman. He first wrote a few lines 
to Mary, requesting that she would send her answer to 
Dudstone ; and then, having settled with the hostess, he 
set off with his knife-grinder s wheel on his return home 
to what were now his apartments. As he was not anxious 
to make money, he did not delay on his road, and on the 
fifth day he found himself at the door of the ale-house 
near to Dudstone, where he had before left the wheel. 
Joey thought it advisable to do so now, telling the landlord 
that Spikeman had requested him so to do ; and as soon 
as it was dusk our hero proceeded to the town, and 
knocked at the door of the house in which were Spikeman'a 
apartments. He informed the landlady that Spikeman 
would not in all probability return, and had sent him to 
take possession, showing her the key. The dame was 
satisfied, and Joey went up stain. As soon as he had 
lighted the candle, and fairly installed himself, our hero 
threw himself down on the sofa, and began to reflect. It 
is pleasant to have property of our own, and Joey never 
had had any before; it was satisfactory to look at the' 
p 4 
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furniture, bed, and books, and say, "All this is mine" 
Joey felt this, as it is to be presumed every body would 
in the same position, and for some time he continued 
looking round and round at his property. Having satisfied 
himself with a review of it externally, he next proceeded 
to open all the drawers, the chests, &c. There were many 
articles in them which Joey did not expect to find, such 
as a store of sheets, table linen, and all Spikeman's clothes, 
which he had discarded when he went up to London, some 
silver spoons, and a variety of little odds and ends; in 
short, Spikeman had left our hero every thing as it stood. 
Joey put his money away, and then went to bed, and slept 
as serenely as the largest landed proprietor in the kingdom. 
When he awoke next morning, our hero began to reflect 
upon what he should do. He was not of Spikeman's 
opinion that a travelling tinker was the next thing to a 
gentleman, nor did he much like the idea of rolling the 
wheel about all his life ; nevertheless, he agreed with 
Spikeman that it was a trade by which he could earn his 
livelihood, and if he could do no better, it would always be 
a resource. As soon as he had taken his breakfast, he sat 
down and wrote to Mary, acquainting her with all that 
had taken place, and stating what his own feelings were 
upon his future prospects. Having finished his letter, he 
dressed himself neatly, and went out to call upon the 
widow James. Miss Ophelia and Miss Amelia were both 
at home. 

te Well, Master Atherton, how do you do ? and pray 
where is Mr. Spikeman ? " said both the girls in a breath. 

" He is a long way from this ! " replied Joey. 

" A long way from this ! Why, has he not come back 
with you ?" 

" No ; and I believe he will not come back any more. 
I am come, as his agent, to take possession of his property." 

" Why, what has happened ? " 

"A very sad accident," replied our hero, shaking his 
head: "he fell " 

" Fell ! " exclaimed the two girls in a breath. 

" Yes, fell in love, and is married." 

" Well now I " exclaimed Miss Ophelia, " only to think!" 
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Miss Amelia said nothing. 

" And so he is really married ? " 

" Yes ; and he has given up business." 

" He did seem in a great hurry when he last came here," 
observed Amelia. " And what are you going to do ?" 

"I am not going to follow his example just yet/' replied 
Joey. 

"I suppose not; hut what are you going to do?" 
replied Ophelia. 

"I shall wait here for his orders; I expect to hear 
from him. Whether I am to remain in this part of the 
country, or sell off and join him, or look out for some 
other business, I hardly know; I think myself I shall 
look out for something eke ; I don't like the cutlery line 
and travelling for orders. How is your mamma, Miss 
Ophelia?" 

"She is very well, and has gone to market. Well, I 
never did expect to hear of Mr. Spikeman being married I 
Who is he married to, Joseph ? *' 

<( To a very beautiful young lady, daughter of Squire 
Mathews, with a large fortune." 

" Yes, men always look for money now-a-days," said 
Amelia. 

" I must go now," said Joey, getting up ; e c I have 
some calls and some inquiries to make. Good morning, 
young ladies." 

It must be acknowledged that the two Misses James 
were not quite so cordial towards Joey as they were 
formerly ; but unmarried girls do not like to hear of 
their old acquaintances marrying any body save themselves. 
There is not only a flirt the less, but a chance the less in 
consequence ; and it should be remarked, that there were 
very few beaux at Dudstone. Our hero was some days at 
pudstone before he received a letter from Spikeman, who 
informed him that he had arrived safely at Gretna (indeed, 
there was no male relation of the family* to pursue him), 
and the silken bands of Hymen had been made more 
secure by the iron rivets of the blacksmith; that three 
days after he had written a letter to his wife's father, 
informing him that he had done him the honour of mar- 
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lying his daughter; that he could not exactly say when 
he could find time to come to the mansion and pay him a 
visit, hut that he would as soon as he conveniently could; 
that he begged that the room prepared for them upon their 
arrival might have a large dressing-room attached to it, as 
he could not dispense with that convenience ; that he was 
not aware whether Mr. Mathews was inclined to part with 
the mansion and property, but, as his wife bad declared 
that she would prefer living there to anywhere else, he 
had not any objection to purchase it of Mr. Mathews, if 
they could come to terms ; hoped his gout was better, and 
was his " very faithfully, Augustus Spikeman." Melissa 
wrote a few lines to Araminta, begging her, as a favour, 
not to attempt to palliate her conduct, but to rail against 
her incessantly, as it would be the surest method of 
bringing affairs to an amicable settlement 

To her father she wrote only these few words : — 

" My dear Papa, — You will be glad to hear that I am 
married. Augustus says that, if I behave well, he will 
come and see you soon. Dear papa, your dutiful child, 

" Melissa Spikeman." 

That the letters of Spikeman and Melissa put the old 
gentleman in no small degree of rage, may be conceived ; 
but nothing could be more judicious than the plan 
Spikeman had acted upon. It is useless to plead to a man 
who is irritated with constant gout ; he only becomes more 
despotic and more unyielding. Had Araminta attempted 
to soften his indignation, it would have been equally 
fruitless; but the compliance with the request of her 
cousin of continually railing against her, had the effect 
intended. The vituperation of Araminta left him nothing 
to say; there was no opposition to direct his anathe- 
mas against ; there was no coaxing or wheedling on the part 
of the offenders for him to repulse ; and when Araminta 
pressed the old gentleman to vow that Melissa should never 
enter the doors again, he accused her of being influenced by 
interested motives, threw a basin at her head, and wrote 
an epistle requesting Melissa to come and take his bless- 
ing. Araminta refused to attend her uncle after this in- 
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rait, and the old gentleman became still more anxious for the 
return of his daughter, as he was now left entirely to the 
caprice of his servants. Aram in ta gave Melissa an account 
of what had passed, and entreated her to come at once. 
She did so, and a general reconciliation took place. Mr. 
Mathews, finding his new son-in-law very indifferent to 
pecuniary matters, insisted upon making over to his wife 
an estate in Herefordshire, which, with Melissa's own fort- 
tune, rendered them in most affluent circumstances. Spikeman 
requested Joey to write to him now and then, and that, if 
be required assistance, he would apply for it; but still 
advised him to follow up the profession of travelling tinker 
as being the most independent 

Our hero had hardly time to digest the contents of 
Spikeman s letter when he received a large packet from 
Mary, accounting for her not having replied to him before 
in consequence of her absence from the Hall. She had 
three weeks before received a letter written for Mrs. 
Chopper, acquainting her that Mrs. Chopper was so very 
HI that it was not thought possible that she could recover, 
haying an abscess in the liver which threatened to break 
internally, and requesting Mary to obtain leave to come to 
Gravesend, if she possibly could, as Mrs. Chopper wished 
to see her before she died. Great as was Mary's repug- 
nance to revisit Gravesend, she felt that the obligations she 
was under to Mrs. Chopper were too great for her to hesitate ; 
and showing the letter to Mrs. Austin, and stating at the same 
time that she considered Mrs. Chopper as more than a 
mother to her, she obtained the leave which she requested, 
and set off for Gravesend. 

It was with feelings of deep shame and humiliation dial 
poor Mary walked down the main street of the town, 
casting her eyes up fearfully to the scenes of her former 
life. She was very plainly attired, and had a thick veil 
over her face, so that nobody recognised her ; she arrived 
at the door of Mrs. Chopper's abode, ascended the stairs, 
and was once more in the room out of which she had quitted 
Gravesend to lead a new life ; and most conscientiously had 
*he fulfilled her resolution, as the reader must be aware of. 
Mrs. Chopper was in bed and slumbering when Mary 
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softly opened the door ; the signs of approaching death were 
on her countenance — her large round form had wasted away 
— her fingers were now taper and bloodless ; Mary would 
not have recognised her had she fallen in with her under 
other circumstances. An old woman was in attendance ; 
she rose up when Mary entered, imagining that it was 
some kind lady come to visit the sick woman. Mary sat 
down by the side of the bed, and motioned to the old 
woman that she might go out, and then she raised her 
veil and waited till the sufferer roused. Mary had snuffed 
the candle twice that she might see sufficiently to read the 
Prayer Book which she had taken up, when Mrs. Chopper 
opened her eyes. 

" How very kind of you, Ma'am !'* said Mrs. Chopper; 

" and where is Miss ? My eyes are dimmer every day." 

" It is me, Mary — Nancy, that was !" 
" And so it is I O Nancy, now I shall die in peace ! I 
thought at first it was the kind lady who comes every day 
to read and to pray with me. Dear Nancy, how glad I 
am to see you I And how do you do ? And how is poor 
Peter?" 

" Quite well when I heard from him last, my dear Mrs. 
Chopper." 

" You don't know, Nancy, what a comfort it is to me to 
see you looking as you do, so good and so innocent ; and 
when 1 think it was by my humble means that you were 
put in the way of becoming so, I feel as if I had done one 
good act, and that perhaps my sins may be forgiven me." 

" God will reward you, Mrs. Chopper ; I said so at the 
time, and I feel it now," replied Mary, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks; "I trust by your means, and with 
strength from above, I shall continue in the same path, so 
that one sinner may be saved." 

a Bless you, Nancy! — You never were a bad girl hi 
heart : I always said so. And where is Peter now ?" 

''Going about the country earning his bread; poor, 
but happy." 

" Well, Nancy, it will soon be over with me ; I may die 
in a second, they tell me, or I may live for three or four 
days ; but I sent for you that I might put my house in 
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order. There are only two people that I care for upon 
earth — that is you and my poor Peter; and all I have 
I mean to leave between you. I have signed a paper 
already, in case you could not come, but now that you are 
come I will tell you all 1 wish ; but give me some of 
that drink first." 

Mary having read the directions on the label, poured 
out a wine-glass of the mixture, and gave it to Mrs. Chop- 
per, who swallowed it, and then proceeded, taking a paper 
from under her pillow — 

" Nancy! this is the paper. I told you of. I have 
about 700/. in the bank, which is all that I have saved in 
twenty-two years; but it has been honestly made. I 
have, perhaps, much more owing to me, but I do not want 
it to be collected. Poor sailors have no money to spare, 
and 1 release them all. You will see me buried, Nancy, 
and tell poor Peter how I loved him, and I have left my 
account books, with my bad debts and good debts, to him. 
I am sure he would like to have them, for he knows the 
history of every sum-total, and he will look over them, 
and think of me. You can sell this furniture; but the 
wherry you must give to William ; he is not very honest, 
bathe has a large family to keep. Do what you like^ 
dearest, about what is here ; perhaps my clothes would be 
useful to his wife ; they are not fit for you. There's a 
good deal of money in the upper drawer ; it will pay for 
my funeral and the doctor. 1 believe that is all now ; but 
do tell poor Peter how I loved him. Poor fellow, I have 
been cheated ever since he left; but that's no matter. 
Now, Nancy dear, read to me a little. I have so longed 
to have you by my bed-side to read to me, and pray for 
me ! I want to hear you pray before I die. It will make 
me happy to hear you pray, and see that kind face looking 
up to heaven, as it was always meant to do." 

Poor Mary burst into tears. After a few minutes she 
became more composed, and, dropping down on her knees 
by the side of the bed, she opened the Prayer Book, and 
complied with the request of Mrs. Chopper; and as she 
fervently poured forth her supplication, occasionally her 
voice faltered, and she would stop to brush away the team 
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which dimmed her sight She was still so occupied whett 
the door of the room was gently opened, and a lady, with 
a girl about fourteen or fifteen years old, quietly entered i 
the room. Mary did not perceive them until they also had 
knelt down. She finished the prayer, rose, and, with a 
short curtesy, retired from the side of the bed. 

Although not recognised herself by the lady, Mary 
immediately remembered Mrs. Phillips and her daughter 
Emma, having, as we have before observed, been at one 
time in Mrs. Phillips's service. 

" This is the young woman whom you so wished to see, 
Mrs. Chopper, is it not ? " said Mrs. Phillips. "I am 
not surprised at your longing for her, for she appears well 
suited for a companion in such an hour ; and, alas ! how 
few there are! Sit down, I request," continued Mrs. 
Phillips, turning to Mary. " How do you find yourself 
to-day, Mrs. Chopper ? " 

" Sinking fast, dear Madam, but not unwilling to go, 
since I have seen Nancy, and heard of my poor Peter; 
he wrote to Nancy a short time ago* Nancy, don't forget 
my love to Peter.*' 

Emma Phillips, who had now grown tall and thin, 
immediately went up to Mary, and said, " Peter was the 
little boy who was with Mrs. Chopper ; I met him on the 
road when he first came to Gravesend, did I not ? " 

" Yes, Miss, you did," replied Mary. 

" He used to come to our house sometimes, and very 
often to meet me as 1 walked home from school. I never 
could imagine what became of him, for he disappeared all 
at onee without saying good-by." 

"He was obliged to go away, Miss. It was not his 
fault ; he was a very good boy, and is so still." 

" Then pray remember me to him, and tell him that I 
often think of him/ 

" I will, Miss Phillips, and he will be very happy to 
hear that you have said so." 

"How did you know that my name was Phillips ? 0, 
I suppose poor Mrs. Cheaper told you before we came. " 

Mrs. Phillips had now read some time to Mrs. Chopper, 
and this put an end to the conversation between Mary and 
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Emma Phillips. It was not resumed. As soon as the 
reading was oyer, Mrs. Phillips and her daughter took 
their leave. 

Mary made up a bed for herself by the side of Mrs. 
Choppers. About the middle of the night, she was 
roused by a gurgling kind of noise ; she hastened to the 
bed-side, and found that Mrs. Chopper was suffocating. 
Mary called in the old woman to her aid, but it was use- 
less, the abscess had burst, and in a few seconds all was 
over ; and Mary, struggling with emotion, closed the eyes 
of her old friend, and offered up a prayer for her departed 
spirit. 

The remainder of the night was passed in solemn medi- 
tation and a renewal of those vows which the poor girl had 
hitherto so scrupulously adhered to, and which the death- 
bed scene was so well fitted to encourage ; but Mary felt 
that she had her duties towards others to discharge, and 
did not give way to useless and unavailing sorrow. It 
was her duty to return as soon as possible to her indulgent 
mistress, and the next morning she was busy, in making 
the necessary arrangements. On the third day Mary 
attended the funeral of her old friend, the bills were all 
paid, and having selected some articles which she wished 
to retain as a remembrance, she resolved to make over to 
William, the waterman, not only the wherry, but all the 
stock in hand, furniture and clothes of Mrs. Chopper. 
This would enable him and his wife to set up in business 
themselves and provide for their family. Mary knew 
that she had no right to do so without Joey's consent, but 
of this she felt she was sure ; having so done, she had 
nothing more to do but to see the lawyer who had drawn 
up the will, and having gone through the necessary forms, 
she received an order on the county bank nearest to the 
Hall for the money, which, with what was left in the 
drawers, after paying every demand, amounted to more 
than 700/. She thought it was her duty to call upon Mrs. 
Phillips, before she went away, out of gratitude for her 
kindness to Mrs. Chopper ; and as she had not been re- 
cognised, she had no scruple in so doing. She was kindly 
received, and blushed at the. praise bestowed upon her 
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As she was going away Emma Phillips followed her out, 
and putting into her hand a silver pencil-case, requested 
she would " give it to Peter as a remembrance of his little 
friend, Emma." The next day Mary arrived at the Hall, 
first communicated to Mrs. Austin what had occurred, and 
then, having received our hero's two last epistles, sat down 
to write the packet containing all the intelligence we have 
made known, and ended by requesting Joey to set off with 
his knife-grinder's wheel, and come to the village near to 
the Hall, that he might receive his share of Mrs. Chopper's 
money, the silver pencil-case, and the warm greeting of 
his adopted sister. Joey was not long in deciding. He 
resolved that he would go to Mary ; and, having locked 
up his apartments, he once more resumed his wheel, and 
was soon on his way to Hampshire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A RETROSPECT, THAT THE PARTIES MAT ALL START FAIR AGAIN. 

We must now leave our hero on his way to the Hall, 
while we acquaint our readers with the movements of 
other parties connected with our history. A correspondence 
had been kept up between O'Donahue and M'Shane. 
O'Donahue had succeeded in obtaining the pardon of the 
Emperor, and employment in the Russian army, in which 
he had rapidly risen to the rank of general. Five or 
six years had elapsed since he had married, and both 
O'Donahue and his wife were anxious to visit England ; a 
letter at last came, announcing that he had obtained leave 
of absence from the Emperor, and would in all probability 
arrive in the ensuing spring. 

During this period M'Shane had continued at his old 
quarters, Mrs. M f Shane still carrying on the business, 
which every year became more lucrative; so much so, 
indeed, that her husband had for some time thought very 
seriously of retiring altogether, as they had already amassed 
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a large sum, when M'Shane received the letter from 
O'Donahue, announcing that in a few months he would 
arrive in England. Major M'Shane, who was very far 
from being satisfied with his negative position in society, 
pressed the matter more earnestly to his wife, who, although 
she was perfectly content with her own position, did not 
oppose his entreaties. M'Shane found that after disposing 
of the good-will of the business, and the house, they would 
have a clear 30,000/., which he considered more than 
enough for their wants, unencumbered as they were with 
children. 

Let it not he supposed that M'Shane had ceased in his 
inquiries after our hero ; on the contrary, he had resorted 
to all that his invention could suggest to trace him out, but, 
as the reader must be aware, without success. Both 
M'Shane and his wife mourned his loss, as if they had 
been bereaved of their own child ; they still indulged the 
idea that some day he would re-appear, but when, they 
could not surmise. M'Shane had not only searched for 
our hero, but had traced his father with as little success, 
and he had now made up his mind that he should see no 
more of Joey, if he ever did see him again, until after the 
death of his father, when there would no longer be any oc- 
casion for secrecy. Our hero and his fate were a continual 
source of conversation between M'Shane and his wife ; but 
latterly, after not having heard of him for more than five 
years, the subject had not been so often renewed. As soon 
as M'Shane had wound up his affairs, and taken his leave of 
the eating house, he looked out for an estate in the country, 
resolving to lay out two-thirds of his money in land, and 
leave the remainder in the funds. After about three 
months' search, he found a property which suited him, 
and, as it so happened, about six miles from the domains 
held by Mr. Austin. He had taken possession and fur- 
nished it. As a retired officer in the army he was well 
received ; and if Mrs. M'Shane was sometimes laughed at 
for her housekeeper-like appearance, still her sweetness of 
temper and unassuming behaviour soon won her friends, 
and M'Shane found himself in a very short time comfort- 
able and happy. The O'Donahues were expected to arrive 
Q 
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very shortly, and M'Shane had now a domicile fit for £he 
reception of his old friend, who had promised to pay him 
a visit as soon as he arrived. 

Of the Austins little more can be said that has not been 
said already. Austin was a miserable, unhappy man ; his 
cup of bliss — for he had every means of procuring all 
that this world considers as bliss, being in possession of 
station, wealth, and respect — was poisoned by the one 
heavy crime which passion had urged him to commit, and 
which was now a source of hourly and unavailing repent* 
ance. His son, who should have inherited his wealth, was 
lost to him, and he dared not mention that he was in ex- 
istence. Every day Austin became more nervous and ir- 
ritable, more exclusive and averse to society ; he trembled 
at shadows, and his strong constitution was rapidly giving 
way to the heavy weight on his conscience. He could not 
sleep without opiates, and he dreaded to sleep lest he should 
reveal every thing of the past in his slumbers. Each year 
added to the irascibility of his temper, and the harshness 
with which he treated his servants and his unhappy wife. 
His chief amusement was bunting, and he rode in so reck- 
less a manner that people often thought that he was anxious 
to break his neck. Perhaps he was. Mrs. Austin was 
much to be pitied ; she knew how much her husband suf- 
fered ; how the worm gnawed within ; and, having that 
knowledge, she submitted to all his harshness, pitying him 
instead of condemning him ; but her life was still more em- 
bittered by the loss of her child, and many were the bitter 
tears which she would shed when alone, for she dared not 
in her husband's presence, as he would have taken them as 
a reproof to himself. Her whole soul yearned after our 
hero, and that one feeling rendered ber indifferent, not only 
to all the worldly advantages by which she was surrounded, 
but to the unkindness and hard-heartedness of her husband. 
Mary, who had entered her service as kitchen-maid, was 
very soon a favourite, and had been advanced to the situa- 
tion of Mrs. Austin's own attendant Mrs. Austin consi- 
dered her a treasure, and she daily became more partial to and 
more confidential with her. Such was the state of affairs, 
when one morning, as Austin was riding to cover, a gentle* 
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bid of the neighbourhood said to him in the course of 
conversation— 

"By-the-by, Austin, hare 70a heard that yon have a 
new neighbour ? " 

u What ! on the Frampton estate, I suppose ; I heard 
that it had been told." 

u Yes ; I have seen him. He is one of your profession 
—a lively, amusing sort of Irish major ; gentlemanlike, 
nevertheless. The wife not very high-bred, but very fat, 
and very good-humoured, and amusing from ber downright 
nmpleness of heart. You will call upon them, I presume ? " 

" 0, of course," replied Austin. " What is his name, 
did you say ? " 

"Major M' Shane, formerly of the 53rd regiment, I 
before." 

Had a bullet passed through the heart of Austin he 
could not have received a more sudden shock, and the start 
which he made from his saddle attracted the notice of his 
companion. 

"What's the matter, Austin, you look pale, you are not 
wefl?" 

"No/* replied Austin, recollecting himself, " I am not; 
one of those twinges from an old wound in the breast 
came on. I shall be better directly." 

Austin stopped his horse, and put his hand to his heart. 
His companion rode up and remained near him. 

" It is worse than usual ; I thought it was coming on 
last night ; I fear that I must go home." 

"Shall I go with you?" 

" O110; I must not spoil your sport. I am better now 
a great deal ; it is going off fast. Come, kt us proceed, 
or we shall be too late at cover." 

Austin had resolved to conquer his feelings. His friend 
had no suspicion, it is true ; but, when we are guilty, we 
imagine that everybody suspects us. They rode a few 
minutes in silence. 

" Well, I am glad that you did not go home," observed 
Ms friend ; " for you will meet your new neighbour ; he has 
subscribed to the pack, and they say he is well mounted ; 
we shall see how he rides." 

Q 2 
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Austin made no reply ; but, after riding on a few yartis 
further, he pulled up, saying that the pain was coming on 
again, and that he could not proceed. His companion ex- 
pressed his sorrow at Austin's indisposition, and they sepa- 
rated. 

Austin immediately returned home, dismounted his horse, 
and hastened to his private sitting-room. Mrs. Austin, 
who had seen him return and could not imagine the cause, 
went in to her husband. 

" What is the matter, my dear ! " said Mrs. Austin. 

" Matter ! " replied Austin, bitterly, pacing up and 
down the room ; " heaven and hell conspire against us ! " 

i( Dear Austin, don't talk in that way. What has hap- 
pened?" 

" Something which will compel me, I expect, to remain 
a prisoner in my own house, or lead to something un- 
pleasant. We must not stay here." 

Austin then threw himself down on a sofa, and was 
silent. At last the persuasions and endearments of his wife 
overcame his humour. He told her that M'Shane was the 
major of his regiment when he was a private ; that he 
would inevitably recognise him ; and that, if nothing else 
occurred from M'Shane's knowledge of his former name, 
at all events the general supposition of his having been an 
officer in the army would be contradicted, and it would 
lower him in the estimation of the county gentlemen. 

"It is indeed a very annoying circumstance, my dear 
Austin ; but are you sure that he would, after so long a 
period, recognise the private soldier in the gentleman of 
fortune ? " 

w As sure as I sit here," replied Austin, gloomily ; " I 
wish I were dead." 

" Don't say so, dear Austin, it makes me miserable." 

"I never am otherwise," replied Austin, clasping his 
hands. "God forgive me; I have sinned, but have I not 
been punished? " 

« You have, indeed ; and as repentance is availing, my 
dear husband, you will receive God's mercy." 

"The greatest boon, the greatest mercy would be 
death," replied the unhappy man ; « I envy the pedlar.*' 
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Mrs. Austin wept. Her husband, irritated at tears which, 
to him, seemed to imply reproach, sternly ordered her to 
leave the room. 

That Austin repented bitterly of the crime which he 
had committed is not to be doubted ; but it was not with 
the subdued soul of a Christian. His pride was contin- 
ually struggling within him, and was not yet conquered ; 
this it was that made him alternately self-condemning and 
irascible, and it was the continual warfare in his soul which 
was undermining his constitution. 

Austin sent for medical advice for his supposed com- 
plaint. The country practitioner, who could discover 
nothing, pronounced it to be an affection of the heart. Ho 
was not far wrong ; and Mr* Austin's illness was generally 
promulgated. Cards and calls were the consequence, and 
Austin kept himself a close but impatient prisoner in his 
own house. His hunters remained in the stables, his dogs 
in the kennel, and every one intimated that Mr. Austin was 
labouring under a disease from which he would not re- 
cover. At first this was extremely irksome to Austin, and 
he was very impatient; but gradually he became recon- 
ciled, and even preferred his sedentary and solitary exist- 
ence. Books were his chief amusement, but nothing could 
minister to a mind diseased or drive out the rooted me- 
mory of the brain. Austin became more morose and 
misanthropic every day, and at last would permit no one to 
come near him but his valet and his wife. 

Such was the position of his parents, when Joey was 
proceeding to their abode. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OUH, HERO FALLS IN WITH AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, AND IS WOT 
VERY MUCH DELIGHTED. 

We left our hero rolling his knife-grinder's wheel 

towards his father's house. It must be confessed that he 

Q S 
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did it very unwillingly. He was never very fond of it at 
any time ; but, since he had taken possession of Spikeman's 
property, and had received from Mary the intelligence that 
he was worth 350L more, he had taken a positive aversion 
to 'it It retarded his movements, and it was hard work 
when he had not to get his livelihood by it. More than 
once he thought of rolling it into a horsepond, and leaving 
it below low-water mark ; but then he thought it a sort of 
protection against inquiry, and against assault, for it told 
of poverty and honest employment ; so Joey rolled on, hat 
not with any feelings of regard towards his companion. 

How many castles did our hero build as he went along 
the road! The sum of money left to him appeared to 
be enormous. He planned and planned again ; and, 
like most people, at the close of the day, he was just as 
undetermined as at the commencement. Nevertheless, 
he was very happy, as people always are, in anticipation ; 
unfortunately, more so than when they grasp what they 
have been seeking. Time rolled on, as well as the grind- 
stone, and at last Joey found himself at the ale-house where 
he and Mary had put up previously to her obtaining a 
situation at the Hall. He immediately wrote a letter to 
her, acquainting her with his arrival. He would have 
taken the letter himself, only he recollected the treatment 
he had received, and found another messenger in the 
butcher's boy, who was going up to the Hall for orders. 
The answer returned by the same party was, that Mary 
would come down and see him that evening. When 
Mary came down Joey was astonished at the improvement 
in her appearance. She looked much younger than she 
did when they had parted, and her dress was so very dif- 
ferent that our hero could with difficulty imagine that it 
was the same person who had been his companion from 
Oravesend. The careless air and manner had disappeared ; 
there was a retenue — a dignity about her which astonished 
him ; and he felt a sort of respect mingled with his regard, 
for her, of which he could not divest himself. But, if 
she looked younger (as may well be imagined) from her 
-change of life, she also looked more sedate, except when 
she smiled, or when occasionally, but very rarely, her 
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merry laughter reminded him of the careless, good-tem- 
pered Nancy of former times, That the greeting was 
warm need hardly he said. It was the greeting of a sister 
and younger brother who loved each other dearly. 

€i You are very much grown, Joey,'* said Mary. " Dear 
boy, how happy I am to see you ! " 

€C And you, Mary, you're younger in the face, but older 
in your manners. Are you as happy in your situation as 
you have told me in your letters ? " 

ec Quite happy ; more happy than ever I deserve to be, 
my dear boy ; and now tell me, Joey, what do you think 
of doing ? You have now the means of establishing your. 
self." 

" Yes, I have been thinking of it; but I don't know 
what to do." 

" Well, you must look out, and do not be in too great a 
hurry. Recollect, Joey, that if any thing offers which you 
have any reason to believe will suit you, you shall have my 
money as well as your own." 

«* Nay, Mary, why should I take that ? " 

" Because, as it is of no use to me, it must be idle ; 
besides, you know, if you succeed, you will be able to pay 
me interest for it ; so I shall gain as well as you. You 
must not refuse your sister, my dear boy." 

** Dear Mary, how I wish we could live in the same 
house!" 

4< That cannot be now, Joey ; you are above my situation 
at the Hall, even allowing that you would ever enter it." 

"That I never will, if I can help it; not that I feel 
angry now, but I like to be independent'* 

"Of course you do." 

"And as for that grindstone, I hate the sight of it; it 
has made Spikeman's fortune, but it never shall make mine." 

" You don't agree, then, with your former companion," 
rejoined Mary, " that a tinker's is the nearest profession to 
that of a gentleman which you know of." 

** I certainly do not," replied our hero ; u and as soon as 
I can get rid of it I will ; I have rolled it here, but I will 
not roll it much farther. I only wish I knew where to 
go. 

«4 
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" I have something in my pocket which puts me in 
jnind of a piece of news which I received the other day, 
since my return. First, let me give you what I have in 
my pocket" — and Mary pulled out the pencil-case sent to 
Joey by Emma Phillips. " There, you know already who 
that is from." 

" Yes, and I shall value it very much, for she was a dear 
kind little creature ; and when I was very, very miserable, 
she comforted me." 

" Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested me to write when 
I came back, as she wished to hear that I had arrived safe 
at the Hall. It was very kind of her, and I did so, of 
course. Since that I have received a letter from her, 
stating that her grandmother is dead, and that her mother 
is going to quit Gravesend for Portsmouth, to reside with 
her brother, who is now a widower." 

' I will go to Portsmouth," replied our hero. 

" I was thinking that, as her brother is a navy-agent, 
and Mrs. Phillips is interested about you, you could not do 
better. If any thing turns up, then you will have good 
advice, and your money is not so likely to be thrown away. 
I think, therefore, you had better go to Portsmouth, and 
try your fortune." 

" I am very glad you have mentioned this, Mary, for, 
till now, one place was as indifferent to me as another ; but 
now it is otherwise, and to Portsmouth I will certainly go." 

Our hero remained two or three days longer at the vil- 
lage, during which time Mary was with him every evening, 
and once she obtained leave to go to the banker's about her 
money. She then turned over to Joey's account the sum 
due to him, and arrangements were made with the bank so 
that Joey could draw his capital out whenever he pleased. 

After which our hero took leave of Mary, promising to 
correspond more freely than before ; and once more putting 
the strap of his knife-grinder's wheel over his shoulders, he 
set off on his journey to Portsmouth. 

Joey had not gained two miles from the village when 
he asked himself the question, " What shall I do with my 
grindstone ?" He did not like to leave it on the road ; he 
did not know to whom he could give it away. He rolled 
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it on for about six miles further, and then, quite tired, he 
resolved to follow the plan formerly adopted by Spikeman, 
and repose a little upon the turf on the road-side. The 
sun was very warm, and after a time Joey retreated to the 
other side of the edge, which was shaded ; and, having 
taken his bundle from the side of the wheel where it hung, 
he first made his dinner of the provender he had brought 
with him, and then, laying his head on the bundle, was 
soon in a sound sleep, from which he was awakened by 
hearing voices on the other side of the hedge. He turned 
round, and perceived two men on the side of the road, close 
to his knife-grinder's wheel. They were in their shirts 
and trousers only, and sitting down on the turf. 

*' It would be a very good plan," observed one of them ; 
" we should then travel without suspicion." 

' ' Yes ; if we could get off with it withoutbeing discovered. 
Where can the owner of it be ? " 

" Well, I dare say he is away upon some business or 
another, and has left the wheel here till he comes back. 
Now, suppose we . were to take it— how should we 
manage ? " 

"Why, we cannot go along this road with it. We 
must get over the gates and hedges till we get across the 
country into another road; and then, by travelling all 
night, we might be quite clear." 

"Yes, and then we should do well; for even if our 
description as deserters was sent out from Portsmouth, we 
should be considered as travelling tinkers, and there would 
be no suspicion." 

€€ Well I'm ready for it If we can only get it off the 
road, and conceal it till night, we may then easily manage 
it. But first let's see if the fellow it belongs to may not 
be somewhere about here." 

As the man said this he rose up and turned his face 
towards the hedge, and our hero immediately perceived 
that it was his old acquaintance, Furness, the schoolmaster 
and marine. What to do he hardly- knew. At last he 
perceived Furness advancing towards the gate of the field, 
which was close to where he was lying, and, as escape was 
impossible, our hero covered his face with his arms, and 
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pretended to be fast asleep. He soon heard a " Hush !" 
given, ai a signal to the other man., and, after a while, 
footsteps close to him. Joey pretended to snore loudly, 
and a whispering then took place. At last he heard 
Furness say — 

" Do yon watch by him while I wheel away the grind- 
atone/' 

" But, if he wakes, what shall I do ? " 

" Brain him with that big stone. If he does not wake 
up when T am past the second field follow me." 

That our hero had no inclination to wake after this 
notice may be easily imagined ; he heard the gate opened, 
and the wheel trundled away, much to his delight, as 
Furness was the party who had it in charge; and Joey 
continued to snore hard, until at last he heard the departing 
footsteps of Furness*s comrade, who had watched him. 
He thought it prudent to continue motionless for some 
time longer, to give them time to be well away from him, 
and then he gradually turned round and looked in the 
direction in which they had gone ; he could see nothing of 
them, and it was not until he had risen up, and climbed 
up on the gate, that he perceived them two or three fields 
off, running away at a rapid pace. Thanking heaven that 
he had escaped the danger that he was in, and delighted 
with the loss of his property, our hero recommenced his 
journey with his bundle over his shoulder, and before 
night he was safe outside one of the stages which took 
him to a town from which there was another which would 
carry him to Portsmouth, at which sea-port he arrived 
the next evening without further adventure. 

As our hero sat on the outside of the coach and reflected 
upon his last adventure, the more he felt he had reason to 
congratulate himself. That Furness had deserted from the 
Marine Barracks at Portsmouth was evident ; and if he 
had not, that he would have recognised Joey some time or 
other was almost certain. Now, he felt sure that he was 
safe at Portsmouth, as it would be the last place at which 
Furness would make his appearance ; and he also felt that 
his knife-grinder's wheel, in supplying Furness with the 
ostensible means of livelihood, and thereby preventing his 
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being taken up as a deserter, had proved the best friend to 
him, and could not have been disposed of better. Another 
piece of good fortune was his having secured his bundle 
and money ; for had he left it with the wheel, it would 
have, of course, shared its fate. " Besides/' thought Joey, 
" if I should chance to fall in with Furness again, and he 
attempts to approach me, I can threaten to have him taken 
as a deserter, and this may deter him from so doing.*' It 
was with a grateful heart that our hero laid his head upon 
his pillow, in the humble inn at which he had taken up 
his quarters. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN WHICH OUR HERO RETURNS TO HIS FORMER EMPLOYMENT, BUT 
ON A GRANDER SCALE OF OPERATION. 

Our hero had received from Mary the name and address 
of Mrs. Phillip's brother, and, on inquiry, found that he 
was known by everybody. Joey dressed himself in his 
best suit, and presented himself at the door about ten 
o'clock in the morning as Joseph (V Donahue, the name 
which he had taken when he went to Gravesend, and by 
which name he had been known to Mrs. Phillips and her 
daughter Emma, when he made occasional visits to their 
house. He was admitted, and found himself once more in 
company with his friend Emma, who was now fast growing 
up into womanhood. After the first congratulations and 
inquiries, he stated his intentions in coming down to Ports- 
mouth, and their assistance was immediately promised. 
They then requested a detail of his adventures since he 
|uitted Gravesend, of which Joey told every thing that he safely 
*ould ; passing over his meeting with Furness by simply sta- 
ting that while he was asleep his knife-grinder's wheel had 
been stolen by two men, and that when he awoke he dared 
not offer any opposition. Mrs. Phillips and her daughter 
both knew that there was some mystery about our hero 
which had induced him to come to and also to leave 
Gravesend ; but, being assured by Mary and himself that 
he was not to blame, they did not press him to say more 
than he wished ; and, as soon as he finished his history, 
thev proposed introducing him to Mr. Small, the brother of 
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Mrs. Phillips, in whose house they were then residing, and 
who was then in his office. 

" But perhaps, mamma, it will he better to wait till to- 
morrow, and in the meantime you will be able to tell my 
uncle all about Joey," observed Emma. 

" I think it will be better, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Phillips ; "but there is Marianne's tap at the door, for the 
second time ; she wants me down stairs, so I must leave 
you for a little while ; but you need not go away, O'Don- 
ahue ; I will be back soon." 

Mrs. Phillips left the room, and our hero found himself 
alone with Emma. 

" You have grown very much, Joey," said Emma ; "and 
so have I too, they tell me." 

"Yes, you have indeed," replied Joey; "you are no 
longer the little girl who comforted me when I was so un- 
happy. Do you recollect that day ?" 

"Yes, indeed I do, as if it were bat yesterday. Bat 
you have never told me why you lead so wandering a K£e ; 
yon won't trust me." 

« I wouMtrustyouwimanythmgbutthatwhicnisnotmme 
to trust, as I told you four years ago ; it is not my secret; 
as soon as I can I will tell you every thing ; but I hope 
not to lead a wandering life any longer, for I have come 
down here to settle, if I can." 

" What made you think of coming down here ?" asked 
Emma. 

"Because you were here; Mary told me so. I have 
not yet thanked you for your present, but I have not for- 
gotten your kindness in thinking of a poor boy like me, 
when he was far away ; here it is," continued Joey, taking 
out the pencil-case, " and I have loved it dearly/' added be, 
kissing it, "ever since I have had it in my possession. I 
very often have taken it out and thought of you." 

" Now you are so rich a man, you should give me some- 
thing to keep for your sake," replied Emma, " and I will 
be very careful of it, for old acquaintance' sake." 

u What can I offer to you ? you are a young lady ; 
I would give you all I had in the workl, if I dared, 
but 
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<f When I firat saw you," rejoined Emma, "you were 
dressed as a young gentleman." 

*' Yes, I was/' replied Joey, with a sigh ; and, as the 
observation of Emma recalled to his mind the kindness of 
the M'Shanes, he passed his hand across his eyes to brush 
away a tear or two that started. 

" I did not mean to make you unhappy," said Emma, 
taking our hero's hand. 

€e I am sure you did not," replied Joey, smiling. « Yes, 
I was then as you say ; but recollect that lately I have 
been a knife-grinder." 

" Well, you know, your friend said, that it was the 
nearest thing to a gentleman ; and now I hope you will be 
quite a gentleman again." 

" Not a gentleman, for I must turn to some business or 
another," replied Joey. 

%< I did not mean an idle gentleman ; I meant a respect- 
able profession," said Emma. " My uncle is a very odd 
man, but very goodhearted ; you must not mind his way 
towards you. He is very fond of mamma and me, and I 
have no doubt will interest himself about you, and see that 
your money is not thrown away. Perhaps you would like 
to set up a bum-boat on your own account ?" added Emma, 
laughing. 

€€ No, 1 thank you ; I had enough of that. " Poor Mrs. 
Chopper! what a kind creature she was! I'm sure I 
ought to be very grateful to her for thinking of me as she 
did." 

" I believe," said Emma, " that she was a very good 
woman, and so does mamma. Recollect, Joey, when you 
speak to my uncle, you must not contradict him." 

€€ I am sure I shall not," replied Joey ; "why should I 
contradict a person so far my superior in years and every 
thing else?" 

" Certainly not ; and as he is fond of argument, you 
had better give up to him at once; and, indeed," con- 
tinued Emma, laughing, " everybody else does in the end. 
I hope you will find a nice situation, and that we shall see 
a great deal of you." 

" I am sure I do," replied Joey, *for I have no friends 
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that I may see, except you. How I wish that yon did 
know every thing!" 

A silence ensued between the young people, which was 
not interrupted until by the appearance of Mrs. Phillips, 
who had seen Mr. Small, and had made an engagement 
for our hero to present himself at nine o'clock on the 
following morning, after which communication our hero 
took his leave. He amused himself during the remainder 
of that day in walking over the town, which at that time 
presented a most bustling appearance, as an expedition 
was fitting out ; the streets were crowded with officers of 
the army, navy, and marines, in their uniforms ; soldiers 
and sailors, more or less tipsy; flaunting ribbons and 
gaudy colours, and every variety of noise was to be heard 
that could be well imagined, from the quacking of a duck, 
with its head out of the basket in which it was confined to 
be taken on board, to the martial music, the rolling of the 
drums, and the occasional salutes of artillery, to let the 
world know that some great man had put his foot on board 
of a ship, or had again deigned to tread upon* terra firma. 
All was bustle and excitement, hurrying, jostling, cursing, 
and swearing ; and Joey found himself, by the manner in 
which he was shoved about right and left, to be in the way 
of everybody. 

At the time appointed our hero made his appearance at 
the door, and, having given his name, was asked into the 
counting-house of the establishment, where sat Mr. Small 
and his factotum, Mr. Sleek. It may be as well here to 
describe the persons and peculiarities of these two gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Small certainly did not accord with his name, for 
he was a man full six feet high, and stout in proportion ; 
he was in face extremely plain, with a turned-up nose; 
but, at the same time, there was a lurking good humour 
in his countenance, and a twinkle in his eye, which imme- 
diately prepossessed you, and in a few minutes you forgot 
that he was not well-favoured. Mr. Small was very fond 
of an argument and a joke, and he had such a forcible way 
of maintaining his argument when he happened to be near 
you x that, as Emma had told our hero, few people after a 
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time ventured to contradict him. This mode of argument 
was nothing more than digging the hard knuckles of his 
large hand into the ribs of bis opponent — we should 
rather say gradually gimleting, as it were, a hole in your 
side, as he heated in his illustrations. He was the last 
person in the world in his disposition to inflict pain, even 
upon an insect — and yet, from this habit, no one perhaps 
gaye more, or appeared to do so with more malice, as his 
countenance was radiant with good-humour, at the very 
time when his knuckles were taking away your breath* 
What made it worse, was, that he had a knack of seizing 
the coat lappet with the other hand, so that escape was 
difficult ; and when he had exhausted all his reasoning, he 
would follow it up with a pressure of his knuckles under 
the fifth rib, saying, "Now you feel the force of my 
argument, don't you ? " Everybody did, and no one 
would oppose him unless the table was between them. It 
was much the same with his jokes : he would utter them, 
and then, with a loud laugh, and the insidious insertion of 
his knuckles, say, " Do you take that, eh ? " Mr. Sleek 
had also his peculiarity, and was not an agreeable person 
to argue with, for he had learnt to argue from his many 
years' constant companionship with the head of the firm. 
Mr. Sleek was a spare man, deeply pock-marked in the 
face, and with a very large mouth ; and, when speaking, 
he sputtered to such a degree, that a quarter of an hour's 
conversation with him was as good as a shower-bath. At 
long range Mr. Sleek could beat his superior out of the 
field ; but, if Mr. Small approached once to close quarters, 
Mr. Sleek gave in immediately. The captains of the 
navy used to assert that this fibbing enforcement of his 
truths, on the part of Small, was quite contrary to all the 
rules of modern warfare, and never would stand it, unless 
they required an advance of money; and then, by sub- 
mitting to a certain quantity of digs in the ribs in propor- 
tion to the unreasonableness of their demand, they usually 
obtained their object; as they said he " knuckled down" 
in the end. As for Mr. Sleek, although the best man in 
the world, he was their abhorrence ; he was nothing but a 
watering-pot, and they were not plants which required his 

B 
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aid to add to their vigour. Mr. Sleek, even in the largest 
company, invariably found himself alone, and could never 
imagine why. Still he waa an important personage ; and 
when stock is to be got on board in a hurry, officers in his 
Majesty's service do not care about a little spray. 

Mr. Small was, as we have observed, a navy agent — 
that is to say, he was a general provider of the officers and 
captains of his Majesty's service. He obtained their 
agency on any captures which they might send in, or he 
cashed their bills, advanced them money, supplied them 
with their wine, and every variety of stock which might 
be required ; and in consequence was reported to be accu- 
mulating a fortune. As is usually the case, he kept open 
house for the captains who were his clients, and occasion- 
ally invited the junior officers to the hospitalities of his 
table, so that Mrs. Phillips and Emma were of great use 
to him, and had quite sufficient to do in superintending 
such an establishment. Having thus made our readers 
better acquainted with our new characters, we shall proceed. 

" Well, young man, I've heard all about you from my 
sister. So you wish to leave off vagabondising, do you ?" 

« Yes, Sir," replied Joey. 

" How old are you ? can you keep books ? " 

" I am seventeen, and have kept books," replied our 
hero, in innocence ; for he considered Mrs. Chopper's day- 
books to come under that denomination. 

" And you have some money — how much ? " 

Joey replied that he had so much of his own, and that 
his sister had so much more. 

€< Seven hundred pounds ; eh, youngster ? I began 
business with 100/. less ; and here I am. Money breeds 
money ; do you understand that ? " and here Joey received 
a knuckle in his ribs, which almost took his breath away, 
but which he bore without flinching, as he presumed it 
was a mark of good will. 

"What can we do with this lad, Sleek?" said Mr. Small; 
" and what can we do with his money ? " 

" Let him stay in the counting-house here for a week,'* 
replied Mr. Sleek, "and we shall see what he can do; 
^nd, as for his money, it will be as safe here as in a country 
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bank, until we know how to employ it, and we can allow 
5 per cent, for it/' All this was said in a shower of spray, 
which induced Joey to wipe his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" Yes* I think that will do for the present/' rejoined 
Mr. Small ; " but you observe, Sleek, that this young lad 
has very powerful interest, and we shall be expected to do 
something for him, or we shall have the worst of it You 
understand that ? " continued he, giving Joey a knuckle 
again. " The ladies ! no standing against them ! " 

Joey thought that there was no standing such digs in 
the ribs, but he said nothing. 

" I leave him to you, Sleek. I must be off to call upon 
Captain James. See to the lad's food and lodging. 
There's an order from the gun-room of the Hecate." So 
saying, Mr. Small departed. 

Mr. Sleek asked our hero where he was stopping : 
recommended him another lodging close to the house, with 
directions how to proceed, and what arrangements to make; 
told him to haste as much as he could, and then come back 
to the counting-house. 

In a couple of hours our hero was back again. 

*' Look on this list ; do you understand it ? " said 
Mr. Sleek to Joey ; " it is sea-stock for the Hecate, which 
sails in a day or two. If I send a porter with you to the 
people we deal with, would you be able to get all these 
things which are marked with a cross ? the wine and the 
others we have here." 

Joey looked over it, and was quite at home ; it was only 
burnboating on a large scale. " O, yes ; and I know the 
prices of all these things," replied he ; "I have been used 
to the supplying of ships at Gravesend." 

sc Why then," said Mr. Sleek, <f you are the very person 
I want ; for I have no time to attend to out-door work 
now." 

The porter was sent for, and our hero soon executed his 
task, not only with a precision, but with a rapidity, that 
was highly satisfactory to Mr. Sleek. As soon as the 
articles were all collected, Joey asked whether he should 
take them on board — "I understand the work, Mr. Sleek, 
r 2 
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and not even an egg shall be broke, I promise yon." The 
second part of the commission was executed with the same 
precision by our hero, who returned with a receipt of every 
article haying been delivered safe and in good condition ; 
Mr. Sleek was delighted with oar hero, and told Mr. Small 
so when they met in the evening. Mr. Sleek's opinion was 
given in the presence of Mrs. Phillips and Emma, who 
exchanged glances of satisfaction at Joey's fortunate deb&L 



CHAPTER IL 
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FAvoua or oua hkeo. 

If we were to analyse the feelings of our hero towards 
Emma Phillips, we should hardly be warranted in saying 
that he was in love with her, although at seventeen years 
young men are very apt to be, or so to fancy themselves. 
The difference in their positions was so great, that although 
our hero would, in his dreams, often fancy himself on most 
intimate terms with his kind little patroness, in his waking 
thoughts she was more an object of adoration and respect 
—a being to whom he was most ardently and devotedly 
attached — one whose friendship and kindness had so wrought 
upon his best feelings that he would have thought it no 
sacrifice to die for her ; but, theidea of ever being closer 
allied to her than he now was had not yet entered into his 
imagination ; all he ever thought was, that if ever he 
united himself to any female for life, the party selected 
must be like Emma Phillips ; or, if not, he would remain 
single. All his endeavours were to prove himself worthy 
of her patronage, and to be rewarded by her smiles of 
encouragement when they met She was the loadstar 
which guided him on to his path of duty, and, stimulated 
by his wishes to find favour in her sight, Joey never re- 
laxed in his exertions ; naturally active and methodical, he 
was indefatigable, and gave the greatest satisfaction to Mr. 
Sleek, who found more than half the labour taken off his 
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hands ; and, further, that if Joey once said a thing should 
he done, it was not only well done, hut done to the very 
time that was stipulated for its completion. Joey cared 
not for meals, or any thing of that kind, and often went 
without his dinner. 

€t Sleek," said Small, one day, " that poor hoy will he 
starved." 

" It's not my fault, Sir ; he wont go to his dinner if 
there is any thing to do ; and as there is always something 
to do, it is as clear as the day that he can get no dinner. 
I wish he was living in the house altogether, and came to 
his meals with us, after the work was done ; it would he 
very advantageous, and much time saved." 

" Time is money, Sleek. Time saved is money saved ; 
and, therefore, he is worthy of his food. It shall be so. 
Do you see to it." 

Thus, in about two months after his arrival, Joey found 
himself installed in a nice little bedroom, and living at the 
table of his patron, not only constantly in company with 
the naval officers, but, what was of more value to him, in 
the company of Mrs. Phillips and Emma. 

We must pass over more than a year, during which 
time our hero had become a person of some importance. 
He was a great favourite with the naval captains, as his 
punctuality and rapidity corresponded with their ideas of 
doing business ; and it was constantly said to Mr. Sleek or 
to Mr. Small, " Let O'Donahue and I settle the matter, and 
all will go right." Mr. Small had already established him 
at a salary of 150/. per annum, besides his living in the 
house, and our hero was comfortable and happy. He was 
well known to all the officers, from his being constantly on 
board of their ships, and was a great favourite. Joey soon 
discovered that Emma had a fancy for natural curiosities ; 
and as he boarded almost every man-of-war which came 
into the port, he soon filled her room with a variety of 
shells and of birds, which he procured her. These were 
presents which he could make and which she could accept, 
and not a week passed without our hero adding something 
to her museum of live and dead objects. Indeed, Emma 
was now grown up, and was paid such attention to by the 
b 3 
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officers who frequented her uncle's house (not only on ac- 
count of her beauty, but on account of the expectation that 
her uncle, who was without children, would give her a 
handsome fortune), that some emotions of jealousy, of 
which he was hardly conscious, would occasionally give 
severe pain to our hero. Perhaps as his fortunes rose, so 
did his hopes ; certain it is, that sometimes he was** very 
grave. 

Emma was too clear-sighted not to perceive the cause, 
and hastened, by her little attentions, to remove the feeling ; 
not that she had any definite ideas upon the subject any 
more than Joey, but she could not bear to see him look 
unhappy. 

Such was the state of things, when one day Mr. Small 
said to Joey, as he was busy copying an order into the 
books, " O'Donahue, I have been laying out some of your 
money for you.** 

" Indeed, Sir ! I'm very much obliged to you." 

" Yes ; there was a large stock of claret sold at auction 
to-day ; it was good and went cheap. I have purchased 
to the amount of 600L on your account. You may bottle 
and bin it here, and sell it as you can. If you don't like 
the bargain I'll take it oh? your hands." 

" I am very grateful to you, Sir," replied Joey, who 
knew the kindness of the act, which in two months more 
than doubled his capital ; and as he was permitted to con- 
tinue the business on his own account, he was very soon in 
a position amounting to independence, the French wine 
business being ever afterwards considered as exclusively 
belonging to our hero. 

One morning, as Joey happened to be in the counting- 
house by himself, which was rather an unusual occurrence, 
a midshipman came in. Joey remembered him very well, 
as he had been often there before. " Good morning, Mr. 
O'Donahue," said the midshipman. " Is Mr. Small 
within ?" 

" No, he is not ; can I do any thing for you ? *' 

"Yes, if you can tell me how I am to persuade Mr. 
Small to advance me a little money upon my pay, you can 
do something for me." 
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" I never heard of such an application before/' replied 
Joey, smiling. 

" No, that I venture you did not, and it requires all the 
impudence of a midshipman to make such a one ; hut the 
fact is, Mr. O'Donahue, I am a mate with 40/. a-year, and 
upon that I have continued to assist my poor old mother 
up to the present. She now requires 10/. in consequence 
of illness, and I have not a farthing. 1 will repay it if I 
live, that is certain ; but I have little hopes of obtaining it, 
and nothing but my affection for the old lady would induce 
me to risk the mortification of a refusal. It's true enough 
that 'he who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing/" 

" I fear it is ; but I will so far assist you as to let you 
know what your only chance is. State your case to Mr. 
Small as you have to me to-day, and then stand close to 
him while he answers ; if he puts his knuckles into 
your ribs to enforce his arguments, don't shrink, and then 
wait the result without interrupting him.'' 

" Well, I'd do more than that for the old lady/' replied 
the poor midshipman, as Mr. Small made his appearance. 

The midshipman told his story in very few words, and 
Mr. Small heard him, without interruption. When he had 
finished, Mr. Small commenced, — 

" You see, my man, you ask me to do what no navy- 
agent ever did before — to lend upon a promise to pay, 
and that promise to pay from a midshipman. In tie 
first place, I have only the promise without the security; 
that's one point, do you observe (a punch with the 
knuckles) ? And then the promise to pay depends whether 
you are in the country or not. Again, if you have the 
money, you may not have the inclination to pay ; that's 
another point (then came another sharp impression into 
the ribs of the middy). Then, again, it is not even 
personal security, as you may be drowned, shot, blown up, 
or taken out of the world before any pay is due to you ; 
and by your death you would be unable to pay, if so 
inclined ; there's a third point (and there was a third dig, 
which the middy stood boldly up against). Insure your 
life you cannot, for you have no money;, you therefore 
require me to lend my money upon no security whatever 
r 4 
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2br even allowing that you would pay if you could, yet 
your death might prevent it ; there's another point (and 
the knuckles again penetrated into the midshipman's side, 
who felt the torture increasing as hope was departing). 
But," continued Mr. Small, who was evidently much 
pleased with his own ratiocination, " there is another point 
not yet touched upon, which is, that as good Christians, 
we must sometimes lend money upon no security, or even 
give it away, for so are we commanded ; and therefore, Mr 
O'Donahue, you will tell Mr. Sleek to let him hare the 
money ; there's the last and best point of all, eh ? " wound up 
Mr. Small, with a thumping blow upon the ribs of the middy 
that almost took away his breath. We give this as a specimen 
of Mr. Small's style of practical and theoretical logic combined. 
"The admiral, Sir, is coming down the street," said 
Sleek, entering, " and I think he is coming here." 

Mr. Small, who did not venture to chop logic with 
admirals, but was excessively polite to such great people, 
went out to receive the admiral, hat in hand. 

"Now, Mr. Small," said the admiral, "the counting- 
house for business, if you please. I have very unexpected 
orders to leave Portsmouth. I must save the next tide, if 
possible. The ships will be ready, for I know what our 
navy can do when required; but, as you know, I have 
not one atom of stock on board. The flood-tide has made 
almost an hour, and we must sail at the first of the ebb, as 
twelve hours' delay may be most serious. Now, tell me 
—here is the list of what is required ; boats will be ready 
and men in plenty to get it on board; — can you get it 
ready by that time ? " 

" By that time, Sir William," replied Small, looking 
over the tremendous catalogue. 

" It is now eleven o'clock ; can it all be down by four 
o'clock — that is the latest I can give you ? " 
" Impossible, Sir William." 

" It is of the greatest importance that we sail at five 
o'clock ; the fact is, I must and will ; but it's hard that I 
must starve for a whole cruise." 

" Indeed, Sir William," said Mr. Small, " if it were pos- 
sible ; but two cows, so many sheep, hay, and every thing 
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to be got from the county ; we never could manage it. 
To-morrow morning, perhaps." 

" Weil, Mr. Small, I have appointed no prize-agent yet ; 
had you obliged me " 

Our hero now stepped forward and ran over the list. 

" Can you inform me, Sir/' said he to the flag-captain, 
" whether the Zenobia or Orestes sail with the squadron ?" 

ec No, they do not," was the reply. 

€e I beg your pardon, Mr. Small," said Joey, " but I do 
think we can accomplish this with a little arrangement." 

t€ Indeed ! " cried Sir William. 

" Yes, Sir William ; if you would immediately make 
tbe signals for two boats to come on shore, with steady 
crews to assist me, I promise it shall be done/' 

«' Well said, O'Donahue ! " cried the captain ; " we 
are all right now, admiral ; if he says it shall be done, it 
will fce done." 

" May I depend upon you, Mr. O' Donahue ? " 

u Yes, Sir William ; every thing shall be as you wish." 

u Well, Mr. Small, if your young man keeps his word, 
you shall be my prize-agent. Good morning to you." 

" How could you promise ? " cried Small, addressing 
our hero, when the admiral and suit had left the counting- 
house. 

c < Because I can perform, Sir," replied Joey ; €€ 1 have 
the cows and sheep for the Zenobia and Orestes, as well 
as the fodder, all ready in the town ; we can get others for 
them to-morrow, and I know where to lay my hands on 
every thing else." 

«' Well that's lucky ! but there is no time to be lost." 

Our hero, with his usual promptitude and activity, kept 
his promise ; and as Mr. Small said, it was lucky, for the 
prize-agency, in a few months afterwards, proved worth to 
him nearly 5,0001 

It is not to be supposed that Joey neglected his corre- 
spondence either with Mary or Spikeman, although with 
the latter it was not so frequent. Mary wrote to him 
every month ; she had not many subjects to enter upon, 
chiefly replying to Joey's communications, and congratu- 
lating him upon his success. Indeed, now that our hero 
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had been nearly four years with Mr. Small, he might he 
said to he a very rising and independent person. His 
capital, which had increased very considerably, had been 
thrown into the business, and he was now a junior partner, 
instead of a clerk, and had long enjoyed the full confidence 
both of his superior and of Mr. Sleek, who now entrusted 
him with almost every thing. In short, Joey was in the 
fur way to competence and distinction. 



CHAPTER III. 



CHAPTER OF INFINITE VAKIETY, CONTAINING AGONY, LAW, LOVE, 
QUAEEELLENG, AND SUICIDE. 

It may be a subject of interest on the part of the reader 
to inquire what were the relative positions of Emma 
Phillips and our hero, now that four years had passed, 
during which time he had been continually in her company, 
and gradually, as he rose in importance, removing the dis- 
tance that was between them. We have only to reply, 
that the consequences natural to such a case did ensue. 
Every year their intimacy increased — every year added to 
die hopes of our hero, who now no longer looked upon an 
alliance with Emma as impossible ; yet he still never felt 
sufficient confidence in himself or his fortunes to intimate 
such a thought to her ; indeed, from a long habit of ven- 
eration and respect, he was in the position of a subject 
before a queen who feels a partiality towards him; he 
dared not give vent to his thoughts, and it remained for 
her to have the unfeminine task of intimating to him that 
he might venture. But, although to outward appearance 
there was nothing but respect and feelings of gratitude on 
his part, and condescension and amiability on hers, there 
was a rapid adhesion going on within. Their interviews 
were more restrained, their words more selected ; for both 
parties felt how strong were the feelings which they would 
repress; they were both pensive, silent, and distant — 
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would talk unconnectedly, running from one subject to 
another, attempting to be lively and unconcerned when 
they were most inclined to be otherwise, and not daring 
to scrutinise too minutely their own feelings when they 
found themselves alone ; but what they would fain conceal 
from themselves their very attempts to conceal made known 
to other people who were standing by. Both Mrs. Phillips 
and Mr. Small perceived how matters stood, and, had they 
had any objections, would have immediately no longer 
permitted them to be in contact: but they had no ob- 
jections ; for our hero had long won the hearts of both 
mother and uncle, and they awaited quietly the time which 
should arrive when the young parties should no longer 
conceal their feelings for each other. 

It was when affairs were between our hero and Emma 
Phillips as we have just stated, that a circumstance took 
place which, for a time, embittered all our hero's happiness. 
He was walking down High Street, when he pefceived a 
file of marines marching towards him, with two men 
between them, handcuffed, evidently deserters who had 
been taken up. A feeling of alarm pervaded our hero ; he 
had a presentiment which induced him to go into a per- 
fumer s shop and to remain there, so as to have a view of 
the faces of the deserters as they passed along without their 
being able to see him. His forebodings were correct ; one 
of them was his old enemy and persecutor, Furness, the 
schoolmaster. 

Had a dagger been plunged into Joey's bosom the sen* 
sation could not have been more painful than what he felt 
when he once more found himself so near to his dreaded 
denouncer. For a short time he remained so transfixed 
that the woman who was attending in the shop asked 
whether she should bring him a glass of water. This 
inquiry made him recollect himself, and, complaining of a 
sudden pain in the side, he sat down, and took the water 
when it was brought ; but he went home in despair, quite 
forgetting the business which brought him out, and retired 
to his own room that he might collect his thoughts. What 
was he to do ? This man had been brought back to the 
barracks ; he would be tried and punished, and afterwards 
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be set at liberty. How was it possible tbat he could always 
avoid him, or escape being recognised? and how little 
chance had he of escape from Furness's searching eye! 
Could he bribe him ? Yes, he could note ; he was rich 
enough ; but, if he did, one bribe would only be followed 
up by a demand for another, and a threat of denouncement 
if he refused. Flight appeared his only chance; but, to 
leave his present position — to leave Emma — it was 
impossible. Our hero did not leave his room for the 
remainder of the day, but retired early to bed that he might 
cogitate, for sleep he could not. After a night of misery, 
the effects of which were too visibly marked in his coun- 
tenance on the ensuing morning, Joey determined to make 
some inquiries relative to what the fate of Furness might 
be ; and, having made up his mind, he accosted a sergeant 
of marines, with whom he bad a slight acquaintance, and 
whom he fell in with in the streets. He observed to him, 
that he perceived they had deserters brought in yesterday, 
and inquired from what ship they had deserted, or from 
the barracks. The sergeant replied that they had deserted 
from the Niobe frigate, and had committed theft previous 
to desertion; that they would remain in confinement at 
the barracks till the Niobe arrived, and that then they 
would be tried by a court-martial, and, without doubt, for 
the double offence, would go through the fleet. 

Joey wished the sergeant good morning, and passed on 
in his way home. His altered appearance had attracted 
the notice of not only his partners, but of Mrs. Phillips, 
and had caused much distress to the latter. Our hero 
remained the whole day in the counting-house, apparently 
unconcerned, but in reality thinking and re-thinking, over 
and over again, his former thoughts. At last he made 
up his mind that he would wait the issue of the court- 
martial before he took any decided steps ; indeed, what to 
do he knew not 

We leave the reader to guess the state of mind in 
which Joey remained for a fortnight previous to the return 
of the Niobe frigate from a Channel cruise. Two days 
after her arrival, the signal was made for a court-martial ; 
the sentence was well known before night ; it was, that 
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the culprits were to go through the fleet on the ensuing 
day. 

This was, however, no consolation to our hero ; he did 
not feel animosity against Furness, so much as he did dread 
of him ; he did not want his punishment, hut his absence, 
and security against future annoyance. It was about nine 
o'clock on the next morning, when the punishment was to 
take place, that Joey came down from his own room ; he 
had been thinking all night, and had decided that he had 
no other resource but to quit Portsmouth, Emma, and his 
fair prospects for ever ; he had resolved so to do, to make 
this sacrifice ; it was a bitter conclusion to arrive at, but it 
had been come to. His haggard countenance, when he 
made his appearance at the breakfast-table, shocked Mrs. 
Phillips and Emma, but they made no remarks ; the 
breakfast was passed over in silence, and soon afterwards 
our hero found himself alone with Emma, who immediately 
went to bim, and with tears in her eyes, said, Ci What is 
the matter with you ? you look so ill, you alarm us all, 
and you make me quite miserable." 

" I am afraid, Miss Phillips " 

" Miss Phillips ! " replied Emma. 

" I beg your pardon : but, Emma, I am afraid that 1 
must leave you." 

' € Leave us ! " 

" Yes, leave you and Portsmouth for ever, perhaps." 

" Why, what has occurred ? " 

" I cannot, dare not tell ; will you so far oblige me to 
say nothing at present ; but you recollect that I was obliged 
to leave Gravesend on a sudden." 

" I recollect you did, but why I know not ; only Mary 
said that it was not your fault." 

" I trust it was not so ; but it was my misfortune. 
Emma, I am almost distracted ; I have not slept for weeks ; 
but pray, believe me, when I say, that I have done no 
wrong ; indeed " 

" We are interrupted," said Emma, hurriedly ; " there 
is somebody coming up stairs." 

She had hardly time to remove a few feet from our 
hero, when Captain B , of the Niobe, entered the room. 
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« Good morning, Miss Phillips, I hope you are well ; I 
just looked in for a moment before I go to the Admiral's 
office; we have had a catastrophe on board the Niobe, 
which I must report immediately." 

" Indeed," replied Emma, <f nothing very serious, I hope/' 

" Why no, only rid of a blackguard not worth hanging ; 
one of the marines, who was to have gone round the fleet 
this morning, when he went to the fore part of the ship 
under the sentry's charge, leaped overboard, and drowned 
himself." 

" What was his name, Captain B. . ? " inquired 
Joey, seizing him by the arm. 

" His name — why, how can that interest you, O'Don- 
ahue ? Well, if you wish to know, it was Furness." 

<e I am very sorry for him," replied our hero ; c ' I knew 
him once when he was in better circumstances, that is all ; " 
and Joey, no longer daring to trust himself with others, 
quitted the room, and went to his own apartment. As 
soon as he was there he knelt down and returned thanks, 
not for the death of Fumess, but for the removal of the 
load which had so oppressed his mind. In an hour his 
relief was so great that he felt himself sufficiently com- 
posed to go down stairs ; he went into the drawing-room 
to find Emma, but she was not there. He longed to have 
some explanation with her, but it was not until the next 
day that he had an opportunity. 

" I hardly know what to say to you," said our hero, 
" or how to explain my conduct of yesterday." 

" It certainly appeared very strange, especially to Cap- 
tain B , who told me that he thought you were mad." 

" I care little what he thinks, but I care much what 
you think, Emma ; and I must now tell you what, perhaps, 
this man's death may permit me to do. That he has been 
most strangely connected with my life is most true ; he it 
was who knew me, and who would, if he could, have put 
me in a situation in which I must either have suffered 
myself to be thought guilty of a crime which I am inca- 
pable of, or — let it suffice to say — have done, to exculpate 
myself, what I trust I never would have done, or ever will 
do. I can say no more than that, without betraying a 
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secret which I am bound to keep, and the keeping of 
which may still prove my own destruction. When you 
first saw me on the wayside, Emma, it was this man who 
forced me from a happy home to wander about the world; 
it was the re-appearance of this man, and his recognition 
of me, that induced me to quit Gravesend so suddenly. I 
again met him, and avoided him, when he was deserting; 
and I trusted that, as he had deserted, I could be certain 
of living safely in this town without meeting with him. 
It was his re-appearance here, as a deserter taken up> 
which put me in that state of agony which you have seen 
me in for these last three weeks; and it was the knowledge 
that, after his punishment, he would be again free, and 
likely to meet with me when walking about here, which 
resolved me to quit Portsmouth, as I said to you yesterday 
morning. Can you, therefore, be surprised at my emotion 
when I heard that he was removed, and that there was now 
no necessity for my quitting my kind patrons and you ? " 

" Certainly, after this explanation, I cannot be surprised 
at your emotion; but what does surprise me, Mr. 
0*Donahue, is that you should have a secret of such import- 
ance that it cannot be revealed, and which has made you 
tremble at the recognition of that man, when at the same 
time you declare your innocence. Did innocence and 
mystery ever walk hand in hand ? " 

" Your addressing me as Mr. O'Donahue, Miss Phillips, 
has pointed out to me the impropriety I have been guilty 
of in making use of your Christian name. I thought 
that that confidence which you placed in me when as a 
mere boy I told you exactly what I now repeat, that the 
secret was not my own, would not have been now so 
cruelly withdrawn. I have never varied in my tale, and I 
can honestly say that I have never felt degraded when I 
have admitted that I have a mystery connected with me ; 
nay, if it should please Heaven that I have the option 
given me to suffer in my own person, or reveal the secret 
in question, I trust that I shall submit to my fate with 
constancy, and be supported in my misfortune by the con- 
viction of my innocence. I feel that I was not wrong in 
the communication that I made to you yesterday morning, 
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that I must leave this place. I came here because you 
were living here — you to whom I felt so devoted for your 
kindness and sympathy when I was poor and friendless ; 
now that I am otherwise, you are pleased to withdraw not 
only your good- will but your confidence in me ; and as the 
spell is broken which has drawn me to this spot, I repeat, 
that as soon as I can, with justice to my patrons, I shall 
withdraw myself from your presence." 

Our hero's voice faltered before he had finished speaking ; 
and then turning away slowly, without looking up, he 
quitted the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO TRIES CHANGE OF AJR. 

The reader will observe that there has been a little alter- 
cation at the end of the last chapter. Emma Phillips was 
guilty of letting drop a received truism, or rather a me- 
taphor, which offended our hero. "Did innocence and 
mystery ever walk hand in hand ?" If Emma had put that 
question to us, we, from our knowledge of the world, should 
have replied, "Yes, very often my dear Miss Phillips." 
But Emma was wrong, not only in her metaphor, but in 
the time of her making it. Why did she do so? Ah! 
that is a puzzling question to answer ; we can only say, at 
our imminent risk, when this narrative shall be perused by 
the other sex, that we have made the discovery that women 
are not perfect ; that the very best of the sex are full of 
contradiction, and that Emma was a woman. That women 
very often are more endowed than the generality of men 
we are ready to admit; and their cause has been taken up 
by Lady Morgan, Mrs. Jamieson, and many others who 
can write much better than we can. When we say their 
cause, we mean the right of equality they would claim with 
our sex and not subjection to it Reading my Lady 
Morgan the other day, which, next to conversing with her, 
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is one of the greatest treats we know of, we began to 
speculate upon what were the causes which had subjected 
woman to man; in other words, how was it that man 
had got the upper hand, and kept, it? That women's 
minds were not inferior to men's we were forced to admit ; 
that their aptitude for cultivation is often greater, was not 
to be denied. As to the assertion that man makes laws, or 
that his frame is of more robust material, it is no argument, 
as a revolt on the part of the other sex would soon do 
away with such advantage ; and men brought up as nursery- 
maids would soon succumb to women who were accustomed 
to athletic sports from their youth upwards. After a great 
deal of cogitation we came to the conclusion, that there is 
a great difference between the action in the minds of men 
and women ; the machinery of the latter being more com* 
plex than that of our own sex. A man's mind is bis 
despot; it works but by one single action; it has one 
ruling principle— -one propelling power to which all is 
subservient This power or passion (disguised and dormant 
as it may be in feeble minds) is the only one which propels 
him on ; this primum mobile, as it may be termed, is 
ambition, or, in other words, self-love; every thing is 
sacrificed to it 

Now, as in proportion as a machine is simple so is it 
strong in its action— so in proportion that a machine is 
complex, it becomes weak ; and if we analyse a woman's 
mind, we shall find that her inferiority arises from the 
simple fact, that there are so many wheels within wheels 
working in it, so many compensating balances (if we may 
use the term, and we use it to her honour), that, although 
usually more right-minded than man, her strength of 
action is lost, and has become feeble by the time that her 
decision has been made. What will a man allow to stand 
in the way of his ambition — love ? no — friendship ? no — 
he will sacrifice the best qualities, and, which is more 
difficult, make the wont that are in his disposition sub- 
servient to it. He moves only one great principle, one 
propelling power — and the action being single, it is strong 
in proportion. But will a woman's mind decide in thia 
way? Will she sacrifice to ambition love, or friendship, 

8 
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or natural ties ? No ; in htr mind the claims of each are, 
generally speaking, fairly balanced — and die quotient, 
alter the calculation haa bees worked out, eUhongbr cornet^ 
ia amalL Our argument, after all, only goes to prove that 
women* abatmctedly taken, have more principle, more 
conscience, and better regulated minds than; men*— which 
it true if— if they oonld always gp correct as timekeepers; 
hut the more complex the machine, the move difficult it is 
to keep it in order, the mere, likely it is to be out of repair 
and ita movements to be disarranged by & trifling shock, 
which would hare no effect upon one of such aaaple. and. 
powerful construction as thetin our own sex. Not only do 
they often go wrong, but sometimes the serious shocks winch 
they are liable to in this world wisl put them in a state 
which ia past all repair. 

We hare no doubt that by thi& time the naader will aay, 
"Neve* mind women's minds* hat mind your own. 
business." We, left Emma in the dorawingioom, rather 
aatonished at our hem's long, speech* and still meae by his? 
(for the first time, during their afquaintance.) venturing to 
breathe a contrary opinion to. her ewn< sweet? self. 

Emma Phillips* although she ponied a little, and the 
colour had mounted to her temples, nevertheless; looked, 
very lowly as Bhe pensively reclined on the soils. Rebuked 
by him who had always been so attentive,, so submissive; 
—•her creature as. it were-— she was moetined, an every 
pnetty woman is, at any loss of power*— any symptoms of: 
rebellion on the part' of a liege- vassal; and then she taxed 
herself, had she done wrong? She had said. " Innocence? 
and mystery did not walk hand in hand.'* Was not that- 
true ? She felt that it. waa - true* . and her own opinion was. 
corroborated by others, for she- had read it ia some bosky 
either in Burke, or Roehefocault, or some great anthos; 
Miss Phillips bit the tip of her: nail and though again.. 
Tea, she saw how, it was; our hero had risen in the world,. 
waa independent, and waa well received is society ; he was; 
no- longer the little. Jeey of Gtwsusend'; he was now a* 
person of some consequence* and h& was- a wry ungrateful 
jfeUow ; but the* weald was sail of ingratitude ; attflL shv 
did think better of our hero ,~ she certainly did. Well -at 
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all events she could prove to him that— what,* — she didf 
not exactly know. Thus ended cogitation the second* 
after which came another series. 

What had our hero said — whet had he accused her of? 
that she no longer bestowed on him her confidence placed 
jd him for many, years* This was true.; but were not the 
relative positions, was not the case different? Should he 
now retain any secret from her? — there should be no 
secrets between: them. There again there was a full stop 
before the sentence was complete. After a little move 
reflection, her own generous mind pointed out to her thai 
she had been in the wrong; and that oar hero bad cause 
to be offended with her ; and she made up her' mind to 
make reparation the first time that they should be alone. 

Having come to this resolution, she dismissed the 
previous question* and began to think about the secret 
itself, and what, it possibly could be, and hew she wished 
she knew what it was.; all of whkh was- very natural.. In 
the meantime our hero had made up his mind to leave 
Portsmouth, far a time at aU events. This, oaaraeJ with 
Emma, if such it might be considered, had made him very 
miserable, and the anxiety he had lately suffered had 
serieuely affected hash health. 

We believe that there never was anybody in this world 
who had grown, to manta or woman's estate* and had. mixed 
with the world, who could afterwards, say that, they were at 
any time perfectly happy ; or who,, having said so, did not 
find that die reverse was tfee caseaanomeat.or two. after the 
words were out of theirmoath.. « There is always some* 
thing," as a good lady, said to us-; and so there alwayais, 
and always will be. The removal of Fumes* was- naturally 
a great relief to the mind of our hero ; he then felt as if 
all his difficulties were surmounted, and that he had no 
longer any fear of the consequences which might- ensue 
from his father's* crimes He would now> he thought, be 
aUe to walk boldly through the world without recognition, 
and. he had. built castiea enough to form a metropolis, when 
his rupture with Emma broke the magta mirror through 
whtah he had scanned futurity. When, moat buoyant with 
s 2 
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hope, be found the truth of the good lady's saying — " There 
is always something." 

After remaining in his room for an hour, Joey went 
down to the counting-house, where he found Mr. Small 
and Mr. Sleek both at work, for their labours had increased 
since Joey had so much neglected business. 

" Well, my good friend, how do you find yourself? " said 
Mr. Small. 

" Very far from well, Sir. I feel that I cannot attend 
to business," replied Joey, " and I am quite ashamed of 
myself. I was thinking that, if you have no objection to 
allow me a couple of months' leave of absence, change of 
air would be very serviceable to me. I have something to 
do at Dudstone, which I have put off ever since I came to 
Portsmouth." 

" I think change of air will be very serviceable to yon, 
my dear fellow," replied Mr. Small ; " but what business 
you can have at Dudstone I cannot imagine." 

" Simply this — I locked up my apartments, leaving my 
furniture, books, and linen, when I went away more than 
four years ago, and have never found time to look after 



" Well, they must want dusting by this time, O'Donahue, 
so look after them if you please ; but I think looking after 
your health is of more consequence, so you have my full 
consent to take a holiday, and remain away three months, 
if necessary, till you are perfectly re-established." 

" And you have mine/' added Mr. Sleek, " and I will 
do your work while you are away." 

Our hero thanked his senior partners for their kind 
compliance with his wishes, and stated his intention of 
starting the next morning by the early coach, and then left 
the counting-house to make preparations for his journey. 

Joey joined the party, which was numerous, at dinner. 
It was not until they were in the drawing-room after 
dinner, that Mr. Small had an opportunity of communicating 
to Mrs. Phillips what were our hero's intentions. Mrs. 
Phillips considered it a very advisable measure, as Joey had 
evidently suffered very much lately ; probably over-exertion 
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might have been the cause, and relaxation would effect the 
cure. 

Emma, who was sitting by her mother, turned pale; 
she had not imagined that our hero would have followed 
up his expressed intentions of the morning, and she asked 
Mr. Small if he knew when O'Donahue would leave Ports- 
mouth. The reply was, that he had taken his place on 
the early coach of the next morning ; and Emma fell back 
on the sofa, and did not say any thing more. 

When the company had all left, Mrs. Phillips rose, and 
lighted a chamber candlestick to go to bed, and Emma 
followed the motions of her mother. Mrs. Phillips shook; 
hands with our hero, wishing him a great deal of pleasure, 
and that he would return quite restored in health. Emma, 
who found that all chance of an interview with our hero 
was gone, mustered up courage enough to extend her hand 
and say, — " I hope your absence will be productive of 
health and happiness to you, Mr. O'Donahue/' and then 
followed her mother. 

Joey, who was in no humour for conversation, then bade 
farewell to Mr. Small and Mr. Sleek, and, before Emma 
had risen from not a very refreshing night's rest, he was 
two stages on his way from Portsmouth. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO HAS HIS HEAD TURNED THE WRONG WAT. 

Although it may be very proper, when an offence has 
been offered us, to show that we feel the injury, it often 
happens that we act too much upon impulse and carry 
measures to extremities ; and this our hero felt as the coach 
wheeled him along, every second increasing his distance 
from Emma Phillips : twenty times he was inclined to take 
a postchaise and return, but the inconsistency would have 
been so glaring, that shame prevented him ; so he went on 
until he reached the metropolis, and on arriving there,, 
s 3 



JMmng noshing better to do, he went to bed. The next 
day be booked himself for the following day's coach to 
Afanetene, and having so done, he bought he would reeon- 
soitre the domicile of Major >and Mrs. MMsnane, and, now 
that Fumes was no ssnger to 'be dreaded, make his exis- 
toaee known to them. Me went to Holbom accordingly, 
«ad sound the shop in ihe game plate, with the usual 
enticing ailonr tsent .forth from ihe grating which gave light 
and air to the kitchen ; hut he perceived that there was no 
flonger the name of M c fihane on the private door, and 
^entering me coffee-room, and looking .towards the spot 
where fifes. M 4 flhane usually stood earring the joints he 
discovered a person similarly .employed whose race was 
unknown to Aim; in fact, it could not be Mrs. Mflhsne, 
,as it was a man. Our hero went JUp to hhn, and inquired 
if the M'Shanes still carried on tbe business, and was told 
that they had sold it some time back. His next inquiry, 
.as .to what had become of them, produced .an " I don't 
know," with some symptoms of impatience at being inter- 
rupted. Under such circumstanees, onr hero had nothing 
joaoie to*do but either to sit down and oat beef or to quit the 
premises. He preferred the latter, and was once move at 
the hotel, where he dedicated the remainder of the day to 
thinking of his old friends, as fate had debarred him from 
seeing them. 

The next morning Joey set off by the coach, and arrived 
at Manstone a little before dusk. He remained at the 
principal inn of the village, called the Austin Arms, in 
honour of the property In the immediate vicinity ; and, 
having looked at the various quar tarings of arras that the 
signboard contained, without the slightest idea that they 
appertained to himself, he ordered supper, and looking out 
of the window of the first 'floor, discovered, at no gnat 
distance down the one stsoet which 'composed 'the village, 
,the small .ale-house where he had before met Mary. 'Our 
hero no longer felt the pride of poverty ; he had resented 
the treatment he had received at the Hall when rfnendless, 
hut, now that he was otherwise, he had overcome the 
feeling, and had resolved to go up to the Kail on the 
following-day, and ask for Mary. He was now well dressed 
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.and 'with -aH the appearance .and manners of a gentleman ; 
and, moreover, he had been so aocaartamed to respect 'from 
servants, that he had no i idea i of heing treated otherwise. 
The next morning, therefore, he talked np to the Sail, 
and, knocking at the doer,~as >0oan as it was opened, lie 
told the we&powdsred domestic* that he wished to speak 
a few words to Miss Atherton, if the still Kved with 
Mrs. Auatin. Mis appetaan»e was considered by these 
gentlemen in waking sas satfswent ito induce them to show 
him into a parlour, and .to aend far Mary, who in a few 
minutes came down to him, and embraced him tenderly. 
" I should hardly bave known yvu, my dear hoy/' said she, 
as/the -tears glistened in far eyes*; u you have grown quite 
a man. I cannot imagine, as you now stand before n*?, 
that you could have 'keen the little Joey that was living at 
Mrs. Chopper's." 

" We are indebted to that good woman lor our pros- 
perity/' replied Joey. u Bo you know, Mary, that your 
money has multiplied do .fast that I «lsmoat wish that you 
would take it away, dest iby tcane accident it should he last ? 
I have brought you an account/' 

" I*Bt >me hajve«a.aocoantjof yourself, wy dear brother," 
jeplied Mary.; u I haae no mat of matey ; I am here 
well and happy." 

" So you must .hare rbean, for yon look m young and 
handsome as when I last saw you, Mavy. 'How is 'your 
Mistress?" 

" -She k well, and would, 1 think, he happy, if Jt-were 
not for the strange disease of Jtfr. -Austin, who secludes 
hdmaeif entirely, and will feat even go 4 outside of 'the park 
gates. He has become more overbearing and haughty than 
«*rer, and several of the servants fcawe qutttod'within the last 
few months/' r 

" I have no (with to meat him, vdaar Mary, after what 
passed when I was hone before; Iwitl -not iput wp wrth 
insolence from any aaan, «vtn in his mm home/' replied 
our hero. 

" Do not apeak so loud, hia tatudy-ie next to us, and 
that door leads to it/' replied Mary ; " he would not say 
any thing to you, *ut he wanld £nd iatth with me/' 
s 4 
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" Then you had better come to tee me at the Austin 
Ann*, where I am stopping." 

" I will come this evening," replied Mary. 

At this moment the door which led to the study was 
opened, and a voice was heard — 

" Mary, I wish yon would take your sweethearts to a 
more convenient distance." 

Joey heard the harsh, hollow voice, hut recognised it 
not ; he would not turn round to look at Mr. Austin, but 
remained with his back, to him, and the door closed again 
with a bang. 

" Well," observed Joey, " that is a pretty fair specimen 
of what he is, at all events. Why did you not say I was 
your brother ? " 

"Because it was better to say nothing," replied Mary ; 
" he will not come in again." 

" Well, I shall leave you now," said Joey, " and wait 
till the evening ; you will be certain to come ?" 

" O yes, I certainly shall," replied Mary. " Hush » I 
hear my mistress with Mr. Austin. I wish you could see 
her, you would like her very much." 

The outer door of the study was closed to, and then the 
door of the room in which they were conversing was 
opened, but it was shut again immediately. 

" Who was that? " said our hero, who had not turned 
round to ascertain. 

" Mrs. Austin ; she just looked in, and seeing I was en- 
gaged, she only nodded to me to say that she wanted me, 
I presume, and then went away again, 11 replied Mary. 
" You had better go now, and I will be sure to come in 
the evening." 

Our hero quitted the Hall ; he had evidently been in 
the presence of his father and mother without knowing it, 
and all because he happened on both occasions to have his 
face turned in a wrong direction, and he left the house as un- 
conscious as he went in. As soon as our hero had left the 
Hall, Mary repaired to her mistress. 

" Do you want me, Madam ? " said Mary, as she went 
to her mistress. ^ 

"No Mary, not particularly, but Mr. Austin sent fc* 
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me ; he was annoyed at your having a strange person in 
the house, and desired me to send him away." 

" It was my brother, Madam," replied Mary. 

" Tour brother ! I am very sorry, Mary, but you know 
how nervous Mr. Austin is, and there is no reasoning 
against nerves. I should have liked to have seen your 
brother very much ; if I recollect rightly, you told me he 
was doing very well at Portsmouth, is he not ? " 

" Yes, Madam ; he is now a partner in one of the first 
houses there." 

" Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep his own 
house, I presume, and I shall lose you ; indeed, you are 
more fit for such a situation than your present one, so I 
must not regret it if you do." 

" He has no idea of taking a house, Madam," replied 
Mary, " nor have I any of quitting you ; your place is quite 
good enough for me. I promised to go down and meet him 
this evening, with your permission, at the Austin Arms." 

" Certainly," replied Mrs. Austin, and then the conver- 
sation dropped. 

Our hero remained at the inn two days, a portion of 
which Mary passed with him, and then he set off for Dud- 
stone ; he did not make Mary a confidant of his attachment 
to Emma Phillips, although he imparted to her the death of 
Furaess, and the relief it had afforded him, promising to 
return to see her before he went back to Portsmouth. 

Joey once more set off on his travels, and without inci- 
dent arrived at the good old town of Dudstone, where he 
put up at the Commercial Hotel ; his only object was to 
ascertain the condition of his lodgings ; for the first two 
years he had sent the rent of the room to the old woman to 
whom the house belonged, but latterly no application had 
been made for it, although his address had been given; 
and, occupied by other business more important, our hero 
had quite forgotten the affair, or if he did occasionally 
recall it to his memory, it was soon dismissed again. His 
key he had brought with him, and he now proceeded to the 
house and knocked at the door, surmising that the old 
woman was possibly dead, and his property probably dis- 
posed of ; the first part of the surmise was disproved by 



the<ald < vroBa«niinuqg'te*he4M>r.; sheilid not recognise 
our hero, and it was 'not -until fie .produced the key of hi* 
room that die was convinced that he was (the lawful owner 
of its contents. • She told him die could not "write herself 
and that the party who And written to Portsmouth for her 
wn dead, and that she felt *ure he would come book at 
some time and settfe with her ; and, :moieover, 'she was 
afraid that the fumitnre would he aauch injured by haying 
been shut up so long, which was not only "very likely, but 
proved to be the case when the door was opened ; she also 
•aid that she could haare mode money for him, had he 
allowed her .to set she lodgings furnished, as she had had 
several applications. Oar hero walked into his apartment, 
which certainly had a very moihy and mouldy appearance. 
As aeon as a fire had been lighted, be collected all that he 
smutdd to retain for himself, the hooks, plate, and some 
other articles, which he valued for Spikeman'a sake, and 
as. eld remmiaoenoas, and putting them up in a chest, re- 
quested that it might be sent to the inn ; and then, upon 
reflection, he thought he could do no better with the 
remainder than to make them a present to the old woman, 
which he did, after paying 3ip her arrears of rent, and by 
bo doing made one (person, for the time, superlatively happy, 
which k something worth doing in this chequered world 
<of ours. Joey, as soon as he had returned to the hra, sat 
down to write to Spikemau, and also to Mr. Small, at 
Portsmouth, and hawing posted Ins letters, as he did not 
quit Budstone until the next morning, he resolved to pay 
<a visit to his former acquaintance*, Miss Amelia and Miss 
Ophelia. His knock at the door was answered by Mis? 
Amelia as usual, but with only one arm unoccupied, a baby 
toeing in the other, end the equalling in the little parlour 
^ave further evidencearf.inotriMOny. Our hero was obliged 
to introduce himself, as fee was stared at as an utter stranger; 
he was then immediately welcomed, and requested to walk 
into the parlour. In a few minutes the whole of the family 
history was eommunicated. The old lady had been dead 
three years, and at her death the young ladies found "them- 
selves in possession of <one thousand pounds each. This 
thousand pounds proved to them that husbands were to be 



had even at Dudstone and its vicinity. Miss Amelia had 
been married mere than two years to a master builder, tfho 
had plenty of occupation, net so much in building new 
houses at Dudstoae as in repairing the old ones, and they 
were doing well, andhad two children. Heraisterhadmarried 
a young farmer, and she could see her money every day in 
the -shape of bullocks and sheep upon the farm ; they also 
wese doing weft. Joey remained «n hour ; Mrs. Potts was 
very anxious that he . should remain longer, and .give her 
his opinion of her husband ; hut this Joey declined, and, 
desiring to be kindly remembered to her sister, took his 
leave, and the. next morning was on his way to London. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VERT TBEASANT 0OKKS9E0tTBBlC0E. 



As soon as Joey arrived at the metropolis, he went ito .the 
correspondent of the house at Portsmouth to inquire ibr 
letters. He found one of the greatest interest from Mr. 
Small, who, after some preliminaries lelattae to the business 
and certain commissions for hizn to transact .in town, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

xt Your Jiealth has been aaouree of great anxiety to us 
all, mot only in .the counting-house but in the drawing- 
room ; the cause of your illness was ascribed to over-exer- 
tion in your duties, and it must be admitted, that until you 
were ill, there was no relaxation on your part; but we 
have reason to suppose that there have been other canoes 
which may have occasioned your rapid change from activity 
and cheerfulness to such a total prostration >of body and 
mind. You .may feel grieved when I tell you that .Emma 
has been very unwell since you left, and the cause of her 
illness is beyond the akill of Mr. Taylor, our medical man. 
Sh&has, however, confided so much to her mother as to let us 
know that you are the party who has been the chief occasion 
of it She has acknowledged that she has not behaved 
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well to you, and has not done you justice ; and I really 
believe that it is this conviction which is the chief ground 
of her altered state of health. I certainly have been too 
much in the counting-house to know what has been going 
on in the parlour, but I think that you ought to know us better 
than to suppose that we should not in every point be most 
anxious for your happiness, and your being constantly with 
us. That Emma blames herself, is certain; that she is 
very amiable, is equally so ; your return would give us the 
greatest satisfaction. I hardly need say I love my niece, 
and am anxious for her happiness ; I love you, my dear 
friend, and am equally anxious for yours ; and I do trust, 
that any trifling disagreement between you (for surely you 
must be on intimate terms to quarrel, and for her to feel 
the quarrel so severely) will be speedily overcome. From 
what her mother says, I think that her affections are seri- 
ously engaged (I treat you with the confidence I am sure 
you deserve), and I am sure that there is no one upon 
whom I would so willingly bestow my niece ; or as I find 
by questioning, no one to whom Mrs. Phillips would so 
willingly entrust her daughter. If, then, I am right in 
my supposition, you will be received with open arms by all, 
not even excepting Emma — she has no coquetry in her 
composition. Like all the rest of us, she has her faults; 
but if she has her faults, she is not too proud to acknow- 
ledge them, and that you will allow when you read the en* 
closed, which she has requested me to send to you, and at 
the same time desired me to read it first. I trust this 
communication will accelerate your recovery, and that we 
shall soon see you again. At all events, answer my letter, 
and if I am in error, let me know, that I may undeceive 
others." 

The enclosure from Emma was then opened by our hero ; 
it was in few words : — 

" My dear friend,— On reflection, I consider that I have 
treated you unjustly ; I intended to tell you so, if I had 
had an opportunity, before you quitted us so hastily. My 
fault has preyed upon my mind ever since, and I cannot 
lose this first opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, 
and hoping that when we meet we shall be on the same 
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friendly terms that we always had been previous to my un- 
fortunate ebullition of temper. 

u Yours truly, 

" Emma." 

That this letter was a source of unqualified delight to 
our hero, may be easily imagined. He was at once told by 
the uncle, and certainly Emma did not leave him to sup- 
pose the contrary, that he might aspire and obtain her 
hand. Our hero could not reply to it by return of post. 
If distress had occasioned his illness, joy now prostrated him 
still more; and he was compelled to return to his bed; 
but he was happy, almost too happy, and he slept at last, 
and he dreamt such visions as only can be conjured up by 
those who have in anticipation every wish of their heart 
gratified. The next day he replied to Mr. Small's, acknow- 
ledging, with frankness, his feelings towards his niece, 
which a sense of his own humble origin and unwortbiness 
had prevented him from venturing to disclose, and re- 
questing him to use his influence in his favour, as he dared 
not speak himself, until he had received such assurance of 
his unmerited good fortune as might encourage him so to 
do. To Emma his reply was in few words ; he thanked 
her for her continued good opinion of him, the idea of 
having lost which had made him very miserable, assuring 
her that he was ashamed of the petulance which he had 
shown, and that it was for him to have asked pardon, and 
not one who had behaved so kindly, and protected him for 
so long a period ; that he felt much better already, and 
hoped to be able to shorten the time of absence which had 
been demanded by him and kindly granted by his patrons. 
Having concluded and despatched these epistles, our hero 
determined that he would take a stroll about the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

▲ VERY LONG CHAPTER, WITH A VIRY LONG STORY, WHICH. COULD 
NOT WELL BE CUT Df HALF. 

A han may waft a long while in the city of London 
without having any definite object, and yet be amused, for 
there are few occupations more pleasant, more instructive, 
or more contemplative, than looking into the shop-windows; 
you pay a shilling to Bee an exhibition, whereas in this in- 
stance you have the advantage of seeng many without paying 
a farthing, provided' that you look after your pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Thus was our hero amused: at one shop he 
discovered that very gay shawls were to be purchased for 
one pound, Bandanas at 3s. gd., and soiled Irish linen re- 
markably cheap ; at another he saw a row of watches, 
from humble silver at 2f. 10*., to gold and enamelled at 
twelve or fourteen guineas, all' warranted to go well ; at 
another he discovered that furs were at half-price, because 
nobody wore them in the summer; He proceeded further, 
and came to where there was a quantity of oil-paintings 
exposed for sale, pointing out to the passer-by, that pictures 
of that description were those which he ought not to buy. 
A print-shop gave him an idea of the merit* of composition 
and design shown by the various masters; and as he could 
not transport himself to the Vatican, it was quite as well 
to see what the Vatican contained ; his thoughts were on 
Borne and her former glories. A tobacconist's transported 
him to the State of 'Virginia, where many had been trans- 
ported' in former days. A grocerhr wafted him still farther 
to' the West' IndSes and the negroes; and from these, as if 
by magic, to the Spice Islands and their aromatic groves. 
But an old curiosity-shop, with bronzes, china, marque- 
terie, point-lace, and armour, embraced at once a few cen- 
turies ; and he thought of die feudal times, the fifteenth 
century, the belle of former days, the amber-headed cane 
and snuff-box of the beaux who sought her smiles — all 
gone, all dust; the workmanship of die times, even por- 
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tioBs of their dresses* still existing— every thing less 
perishable than man* 

>Our hero proceeded on, his. thoughts 'wandering as he 
wandered himself, when his attention was attracted by one 
of those placards, the bueed of which appears to have been 
very much improved of late,, as they get larger and large* 
every day; what they will end in- these is no- saying, 
unless it be in placard*, wi&ont end. This placard inti- 
mated that there was. a masquerade at Vauxhalt on that 
evening, besides fire-works, wateivworiaH and any thing 
bat good works. Our hero had heard of. VauxhaH, and 
his curiosity was excited, and. he resolved that he would 
pass away the evening i% what war at that time, a rather 
fashionable resort. 

It was half-past six, and time to goy so he directed his 
steps- over Westminster badge,, and, having only lost three 
minutes in peeping through the haluatzadasi at the barges 
and wherries proceeding up and down the river, after 
asking, his way three times* he- found himseh? at the en- 
trance, and, paying his admission, walked in. There was 
a goodly sprinkling of company, but not many masks ; 
there was a man dad is* brass aimomv who stood quite 
motionless, for the armour was so heavy that he could 
hardly bear the weight of it* He must have suffered very 
great inconvenience oa such a warm night, but people' 
stared at him as they passed by, and he was more than? 
repaid, by the attention which he attracted; so he: stood 
and suffered on* There were about twenty-five clowns in? 
their motley dresses, seven or eight^panialbona, three devils, 
and pefhaps* forty 02 fifty dominoes* J*ey soon found 
himself close to th* orchestra,, which was as blaae of laght* 
and. he listened very attentively ta& lady in ostrich feathers, 
who was pouring out a bravura* which was quite urate!** 
ligible- to the audience, while die. gentlemen -behind her,, hx 
their cocked hats, aeconftfttmed her voice. He waa leaning 
against one of the trees, and receiving, withautrknowdng it, 
the drippings.- of a leaky lamp ufoa his. ooat, when? twoi 
men came up and stopped. on the other sale of the- tamk 
of the tree, and ana. said to thet other:—" I tell yen* 
Joseph, she is here, and with the Christian. Manaaseb 
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triced her by the driver of the coach. She will never 
return to her father's house if we do not discover her this 
night." 

" What ! will the become a Meshumed — an apostate!" 
exclaimed the other; " I would see her in her grave 
first; Holy Father! the daughter of a rabbi to bring 
such disgrace upon her family ! Truly our sins, and the 
sins of our forefathers, have brought this evil upon our 
house. If I meet him here I will stab him to the heart! " 

" Leemoon Htuhem ! for the sake of thy holy name, 
my son, think of what you say ; you must not be so rash. 
Alas! alas! but we are mixed with the heathens. She 
must be concealed in one of the Moabitish garments," con- 
tinued the elder of the two personages, whom our hero had 
of course ascertained to be of the house of Israel. " Ma- 
nasseh tells me that he has discovered, from another quar- 
ter, that the Christian had procured a domino, black, with 
the sleeves slashed with white. That will be a distin- 
guishing mark ; and if we see that dress we must then 
follow, and if a female is with it, it must be thy sister 
Miriam." 

" I will search now, and meet you here in half an hour," 
replied the younger of the two. 

" Joseph, my son, we do not part ; I cannot trust you 
in your anger, and you have weapons with you, I know ; 
we must go together. Rooch Hakodesh ! may the Holy 
Spirit guide us, and the daughter of our house be restored, 
for she is now my heart's bitterness, and my soul's sorrow ! *' 

" Let me but discover the Gaw — the infidel ! " replied 
the son, following the father ; and our hero observed him 
put his hand into his breast and half unsheath a poniard. 

Joey easily comprehended how the matter stood; a 
Jewish maiden had met by assignation or had been run 
away with by some young man, and the father and son 
were in pursuit to recover the daughter. 

"That is all very well," thought our hero; "but 
although they may very properly wish to prevent the mar- 
riage, I do not much like the cold steel which the young 
Israelite had in his hand. If I do meet with the party, at 
all events I will give him warning;" and Joey, having 
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made this resolution, turned away from the orchestra and 
went down the covered way, which led to what are usually 
termed the dark walks ; he had just arrived at the com- 
mencement of them, when he perceived coming towards 
him two dominoes, the shorter hanging on the arm of the 
taller so as to assure him that they were male and female. 
When they came to within ten yards of the lighted walk, 
they turned abruptly, and then Joey perceived that the 
taller had white slashed sleeves to his domino. 

€< There they are," thought our hero; "well, it's not 
safe for them to walk here, for a murder might he commit- 
ted without much chance of the party being found out. I 
will give them a hint at all events ;" and Joey followed the 
couple so as to overtake them by degrees. As he walked 
softly, and they were in earnest conversation, his approach 
was not heeded until within a few feet of them, when the 
taller domino turned impatiently round, as if to inquire 
what the intruder meant. 

" You are watched, and in danger, Sir, if you are the 
party I think you are," said Joey, going up to him, and 
speaking in a low voice. 

" Who are you," replied the domino, " that gives this 
notice ?" 

" A perfect stranger to you, even if your mask was re- 
moved. Sir ; but I happened to overhear a conversation re- 
lative to a person in a domino such as you wear. I may 

be mistaken, and, if so, there is no harm done;" and our 

hero turned away. 

€< Stop him, dear Henry," said a soft female voice. " I 

fear that there is danger : he can have told you hut from 

kindness." 

The person in the domino immediately followed Joey, 

and accosted him, apologising for his apparent rudeness at 

receiving his communication, which he ascribed to the 

suddenness with which it was given, and requested, as a 

favour, that our hero would inform him why he had 

thought it necessary. 

€€ I will tell you, certainly; not that I interfere with 

other people's concerns ; but when I saw that one of them 

had a poniard " 

T 
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" A poniard ! " exclaimed the female, who bad now 
joined them. 

" Yes," rqpUed Joey ; " and appeared detenntaed to 
juae it In one word, Madam, is your name Miriam ? If 
«©, what I heard coneerns you ; if net, it<doea .not, and I 
need say no more/' 

" Sir, it does concern her," replied the .domino; " and 
I will thank you to juroceed." 

Our hero then atoted briefly what he had overheard, and 
that the parties wove then in pursuit of them. 

« We are lost I '* exclaimed the young womaa* f< We 
shall never escape Jfrom the gardens ! What juuet -we do ? 
My brother in his wrath is as <a {lion's whelp." 

" I care little for myaelf," replied the domino. " I 
<eould defend myself; hut, if we meet, I shall lose you. 
Your father .would Aoar you away while J was engaged 
with your brother." 

" At all events, Sir, I should recommend your jnot re- 
maining in these dark walks," replied. our hero* " upw-that 
you are aware .of what may take place." 

" And yet, if we go into the lighted part of the -gardens, 
they will soon discover us, now that they have, as H ap- 
pears, gained a knowledge of my dress." 

" Xheu put it off/' said Joey. 

" But they know my person even better," rejoined the 
domino. " Your .conduct, Sir^ has heen so kind, that per- 
haps you would he inclined to assist us •? " 

Our hero was in love himself, and, of course, ielt sym- 
pathy for others in the came predicament ; eo he relied 
that, if he could he of service, they might command him. 

" Then, Miriam, dear, what I propose is this : will you 
put yourself under the protection of thia stranger ? I think 
you risk nothing, for he has proved that he is kind. You 
may then, without fear -of detection, pass through the gar- 
dens, and he conducted by him to a -pla«e of safety. I will 
remain here for ihalf an hour ; should your father and 
brother meet me, although they may recognise my dress, 
yet, not having you with, me, (there will he uo grounds for 
any attack being .made, ,and I will, after a twae, return 
home." 
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« .And what is to become of me I" exclaimed tbetteni- 
fied girl. 

" You mnat aend fihis gentleman .to misaddress to-mor- 
row morning, and he will acquaint me where you .are. I 
am giving you a great deal of .trouble, Sir; butatrthe same 
time I show my confidence ; I trust it will not interfere 
with your other engagements." 

" Your confidence is, I trust, not misplaced, Sir/' ceplied 
our hero ; "and I am just now an idle man. I promise 
you* if this young lady wJBl vautwe to trust .heiweif with * 
perfect stranger, that J will do your request. I haw no 
mask on, Madam ; do you think youican trostime.f " 

" I think I .can, Sir; indeed I mutt ido eo, .or these 
will he shedding of Wood ; .but Henry, they are, (waning ,; I 
know them ; see-bright up the walk I J ' 

Joey turned round, *nd perceived the two persons wheae 
conversation he ihad ovecoQard. *' It ie them, Sir/' said >he 
to <the gentleman in riae domino ; "leave us and walk beck 
farther into the dark pact. I must take her away on my 
arm .and pass them heMJy . Come,, Br, quick 1 " 

.Our hero immediately took the young Jewess on his asm 
and walked towards the father and .brother. (He felt her 
trembling like an *spm as Aegr oawe dose to them, and 
was fearful that her legs would fail her. As they passed, 
the face of xrar .hero was jsew^eJj scrutinised by the deck 
eyes of the Israelite*. .Joey returned .their stave* <and pro- 
ceeded on his way .; .and after .they had separated some 
paces from the father and brothac, <he whispered so /the 
maiden, " You are safe now." Joey Aonduottd hie icnaage 
through the gardens,, and wheuihe arrived at the entrance, 
he .called a coach and put the ladgr in. 

" Where shall be drive to?" inquired s>w hero. 

€C I don't know ; say anywhere, ae that we are away 
from this V 9 

Joey ordered the man to drive to the hotel where he had 
taken up his .abode, for he knew jwt where .else to go. 

On .his arrival he left the young lady in ithe coach, 
while he went in ,to prepare the landlady lor her appear- 
ance. He utated that he had jescued die? from a very 
perilous siutatioi\, and that ibe jwould feel much obliged (to 
t 2 
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his hostess if she would take charge of the young person 
until she could be restored to her friends on the ensuing 
morning. People like to be consulted, and to appear of 
importance. The fat old lady, who had bridled up at the 
very mention of the introduction of a lady in a domino, as 
soon as she heard that the party was to be placed under her 
protection, relaxed her compressed features, and graciously 
consented. 

Our hero having consigned oyer his charge, whose face 
he had not yet seen, immediately retired to his own apart- 
ment The next morning about nine o'clock, he sent to 
inquire after the health of his protegee, and was answered 
by a request that he would pay her a visit. When he 
entered the room he found her alone. She was dressed 
somewhat in the Oriental style, and he was not a little 
surprised at her extreme beauty. Her stature was rather 
above the middle size ; she was exquisitely formed ; and 
her ancles, hands, and feet, were models of perfection. She 
was indeed one of the most exquisite specimens of the 
Jewish nation, and that is quite sufficient for her portrait. 
She rose as he entered, and coloured deeply as she saluted 
him. Our hero, who perceived her confusion, hastened to 
assure her that he was ready to obey any order she might 
be pleased to give him, and trusted that she had not been 
too much annoyed with her very unpleasant position. 

" I am more obliged to you, Sir, than I can well express," 
replied she, " by your kind consideration in. putting me 
into the charge of the landlady of the house ; that one act 
assured me that I was in the hands of a gentleman and man 
of honour. All I have to request of you how is, that you 
will call at No. — , in Berkeley Square, and inform Mr. 

S of what you have kindly done for me. You will 

probably hear from him the cause of the strange position 
in which you found us and relieved us from." 

As our hero had nothing to reply, he wrote down the 
address and took his leave, immediately proceeding to the 
house of Mr. S— — ; but as he was walking up Berkeley 
Street, he was encountered by two men, whom he immedi- 
ately recognised as the father and brother of the young 
Israelite ; the brother fixed his keen eye upon our hero, 
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and appeared to recognise him ; at all events, as our hero 
passed them, they turned round and followed him, and he 
heard the brother say, " He was with her," or something 
to that purport. Our hero did not, however, consider that 
it was advisable to wait until they were away before he 
knocked at the door, as he felt convinced they were on the 
watch, and that any delay would not obtain the end. He 
knocked, and was immediately admitted. He found Mr. 

S pacing the room up and down in great anxiety, the 

breakfast remaining on the table untouched. He warmly 
greeted the arrival of our hero. Joey, as soon as he had 
informed him of what he had done, and in whose hands he 
had placed the young lady, stated the circumstance of the 
father and brother being outside on the watch, and that he 
thought that they had recognised him. 

t€ That is nothing more than what I expected," replied 

Mr. S ; " but I trust easily to evade them ; they are 

not aware that the back of this house communicates with 
the stables belonging to it in the mews, and we can go out 
by that way without their perceiving us. I've so many 
thanks to offer you, Sir, for your kind interference in our 
behalf, that I hardly know how to express them ; to one 
thing you are most certainly entitled, and I should prove 
but little my sincerity if I did not immediately give it you ; 
that is my confidence, and a knowledge of the parties whom 
you have assisted, and the circumstances attending this 
strange affair. The young lady, Sir, is, as you know, a 
Jewess by birth, and the daughter of a rabbi, a man of 
great wealth and high ancestry, for certainly Jews can 
claim the latter higher than any other nation upon earth ; 
I am myself a man of fortune, as it is usually termed, at 
all events with sufficient to indulge any woman I should 
take as my wife with every luxury that can be reasonably 
demanded. I mention this to corroborate my assertion, 
that it was not her father's wealth which has been my in- 
ducement. I made the acquaintance of the father and 
daughter when I was travelling on the Continent ; he was 
on his way to England, when his carriage broke down in a 
difficult pass on the mountains, and they would have been 
left on the road for the night if I had not fortunately come 
t 3 
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up in time, and, being alone, was abls to convey them- to 
the next town.. I have always had a great respect fbr the 
Jewish nation. I. consider that every true Christian should 
have ; but I will not enter upon that point now. It was 
probably my showing such a feeling, and my being well 
versed in their history, which' was the occasion of an inter- 
course of two days ripening into a regard fox one another-; 
and we parted with sincere wishes, that we might meet again: 
in this country. At the time I speak of, which was about 
three years* ago, his daughter Miriam was, comparatively 
speaking, a child, and certainly not at that period, or indeed 
for some time- after our meeting, again in England, did it 
ever come into my ideas that I should ever feel any thing 
fbr her but goodVwill ; but circumstances, and her father's 
confidence in me, threw us much together. She has no 
mother. After a> time, I found myself growing attached 
to her, and I taxed myself, and reflected on the consequences. 
I was aware how very severe the- Jewish laws- were upon 
the subject of any of their family uniting themselves to a 
Christian. That it was not only considered that the party 
concerned was dishonoured before the nation,, but that the 
whole family became vile,, and were denied the usual burial 
rites. Perhaps you are aware that if a Jew embraces 
Christianity, the same, disgrace is heaped: upon the relations. 
With this knowledge, I determined to conquer my feelings 
for Miriam, and of course I no longer went to her father's 
house ; it would have been, cruel to put my friend* (for suoh, 
he certainly was) in such a position ; the more so* as, being 
a rabbi* he would have to denounce himself and his own 
children. 

" My absence was, however, the cause of great annoy- 
ance to die father. He sought me, and I was so pressed 
by him to return, that I had no choice* unless I confessed 
my reasons, which I did not like to do.. I therefore 
visited the house: as' before,, although not so frequently,, and 
continually found myself in company with Miriam j and,, 
her father being, constantly summoned away to the duties 
of his office, but too often alone. • I therefore resolved that 
I would would once more setoff on my travels, as the only 
means by which I could act honourably, and get rid of 
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the feeling which was obtaining suck & mastery over me, 
I went to the house to* state my intention, and at the same 
time bid them fiuttwell; when, ascending the stairs, I 
slipped and sprained my ancle so severely, that I could not 
put my foot to the ground* This decided our fate,, and I 
was not only domiciled for a week in the house, but, as I 
lay on the sofa, was continually attended by Miriam. • Hex* 
father would not hear of my removal, but declared that my 
accident was- a judgment against me for my rash intention.. 

" That Miriam showed her regard for me in every way 
that a modest maiden could do,, is certain, I did, however;* 
make one last struggle ;• I did net deny my feelings to- 
wards her, but 1 pointed out to her the consequences which 
would ensue, which 9 it was ray dot; as a friend, and hex: 
duty as- a daughter, to prevent. She heard me in silence- 
and in tears, and then quitted, the room. 

" The next day she appeared, to* have recovered her 
composure, and entered freely into general conversation,, 
and, after a time, referred to the rites of their Church. By 
degrees she ty-ought up the subject of Christianity ; she 
demanded the reasons and authority for our belief; in 
short, she induced me to enter warmly into the subject,. 
and; to prove, to the best of my ability, that the true Mes- 
siah had already come- This conversation she took a 
pleasure in renewing, during m$ stay in the house ; and) 
as I considered that the subject was one that diverted our 
attention, from the one I wished tt> avoid, I was not sorry 
to enter upon it, although I had not the least idea of con<* 
verting her to our faith. 

" Such was the state of affairs when. I quitted (lie house, 
and again seriously thought oft removing myself from so 
much temptation, when her' brother Joseph arrived from 
Madrid, where he had bean staying with an uncle for some 
yeans, and his refiurn. was the occasion, of a jubilee, at 
which I could not refuse- to appear, fie is a fine young 
man, very intelligent and well-informed,, but of a- very- 
irascible disposition ; and bis long residence in Spain has 
probably given him those ideas- c€ retaliation, which are ai» 
most unknown in this country. He conceived a very strong 
friendship for me, and I certainly was eajually pleased 
t 4 
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with him ; for he is full of talent, although he is revengeful, 
proud of his lineage, and holding to the tenets of his faith 
with all the obstinacy of a Pharisee. Indeed, it is strange 
that he could ever become so partial to a Christian, re- 
specting as he does the rabbinical doctrines held forth to 
the Jewish people, and which it must be admitted have 
been inculcated, in consequence of the unwearied and un- 
justifiable persecution of the tribes for centuries, by those 
who call themselves Christians, but whose practice has 
been at open variance with the precepts of the founder of 
their faith. However, so it was. Joseph conceived a 
great regard for me, was continually at my house, and 
compelled me but too often to visit at his father's. At 
last I made up my mind that I would leave the country 
for a time, and was actively preparing, intending to go 
without saying a word to them, when I found myself one 
morning alone with Miriam. She walked up to me as I 
was sitting on the couch ; I motioned to her to sit by me, 
but she stood before me with a stately air, fixing upon me 
her dark gazelle-like eyes. « 

" ( Do you/ said she, in a slow and solemn tone of 
voice, ' do you remember the conversation which we had 
upon our respective creeds ? Do you recollect how you 
pointed out to me your authorities and your reasons for 
your faith, and your sincere belief that the Messiah had 
already come ? ' 

" ( I do, Miriam,' replied I ; < but not with any view to 
interfere with your non-belief ; it was only to uphold by 
argument my own/ 

" f I do not say nay to that ; I believe you,' said 
Miriam ; ' nevertheless, I have that in my vest which, if 
it was known to my father or brother, would cause them to 
dash me to the earth, and to curse me in the name of the 
great Jehovah ; ' and she pulled out of her vest a small 
copy of the New Testament. ' This is the book of your 
creed ; I have searched and compared it with our own ; I 
have found the authorities ; I have read the words of the 
Jews who have narrated the history and the deeds of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and — I am a Christian.' 

"It may appear strange, but I assure you, Sir, you 
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cannot imagine the pain I felt when Miriam thus acknow- 
ledged herself a convert to our faith : to say to her that I 
was sorry for it would hare argued little for my Christian 
belief ; but when I reflected upon the pain and disgrace it 
would bring upon her family, and that I should be the 
cause, I was dreadfully shocked. I could only reply, 
' Miriam, I wish that we had never met ! ' 

Cl ' I know what your feelings are but too well/ replied 
she ; ' but we have met, and what is done cannot be un- 
done. I, too, when I think of my relations, am torn with 
anxiety and distress ; but what is now my duty ? If I 
am, and I declare, not only by the great Jehovah, but by 
the crucified Messiah, that I am, a sincere believer in your 
creed, must I shrink — must I conceal it on account of my 
father and my brother? Does not He say, ' Leave all and 
follow me ? ' Must I not add my feeble voice in acknow- 
ledgment of the truth, if I am to consider myself a Chris- 
tian ? Must not my avowal be public ? Yes, it must be, 
and it shall be I Can you blame me ? ' 

« € Oh, no ! I dare not blame you; ' replied I, f I only 
regret that religious differences should so mar the little 
happiness permitted to us in this world, and that neither 
Jew nor Christian will admit what our Saviour has distinctly 
declared — that there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek, or Gentile. I see much misery in this, and 
I cannot help regretting deeply that I shall be considered 
as the cause of it, and be upbraided with ingratitude.' 

€€ c You did your duty/ replied Miriam. ' I have been 
converted by your having so done. Now I have my duty 
to do. I am aware of the pain it will occasion my father, 
my relations, and the whole of our tribe ; but if they suffer, 
shall I not suffer more? Thrust out from my father's 
door; loaded with curses and execrations; not one Jew 
permitted to offer me an asylum, not even to give me a 
morsel of bread, or a drop of water ; a wanderer and an 
outcast ! Such must be my fate.' 

" e Not so, Miriam ; if your tribe desert you * 

" ' Stop one moment/ interrupted Miriam ; e do you 
recollect the conversation you had with me before we en- 
tered into the subject of our relative creeds? Do you 
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remember what you then said ; and was it true, or was it 
mainly a* an escuse ? ' 

u 'It was as true, Miriam, as* I stand here. I have 
loved, you long and devotedly. I have tried to conquer 
the passion, on account of the misery your marriage with a 
Christian would have occasioned your relation* ; but if you 
persist in avowing your new* faith, the misery will be 
equally ineurreoV; and, therefore, I am doubly bound, not 
only by my tore; but because I' have, by converting yon, 
put you in men a dreadful position, to oiler you not only 
an asylum, but, if you will accept them, my heart and 
hand;.' 

" Miriam folded her anna- across hep breast, and* knelt 
downy with her eyes: fixed upon the floor: ' I can only 
answer in tile words of HtathV replied she, in a low voice 
and trembling lips. I hardly need* observe, that after this 
interview die aflair was decided) —the gteat difficulty was 
to get her out off the house ; for you must have been inside 
of one of the houses of a Jew of rank to be aware of their 
arrangements. It wa# impossible diet Miriam could be 
absent an hear without being missed ; and to gtf our by 
herself without betas; seen was' equally difficult Her 
cousin; i* married to- at Jew, who keeps the masquerade 
paraphernalia and costume* in Tavistock Street, and' she 
sometimes accompanies her father and brother there, and, 
as usual, goes up to her cousin in the women's apartment, 
while her male relations remain below. We therefore hit 
upon this plan : That on the first maequerude-night at 
Vaushsll she should persuade 1 her father and brother to* go 
with her to her cousin's ; that 1 should' be close by in a 
coach, and> after she had gone in 3 I was- tt>» drive up as the 
other customers do, and obtain two dominoes, and 1 then 
wait while she escaped* from the women's apartment, and 
came down: stairs* to the street door, where P was to put her 
in the coach, and drive off tt> Vauxhall. You may inquire 
why we went to Vauxhall. Because as but few minutes 
would elapse before she would be missed, it would have 
been almost impossible to have removed her without being 
discovered* tor I was well known to the people. You 
recollect that Manasseh, who was in the shop, informed 
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them that my domino was hashed with white in my sleeves; 
he knew me when I obtained the* dominoes Had I not 
been aware- of the violence of the brother, I should have 
cared little bad he followed: me to my house, or any other 
place he might have traced me to; but hia temper is- such 
that his sister would certainly have- been sacrificed to hi» 
rage and fury, as you may imagine' from* What you have; 
seen, and* heard ll considered, therefore, that if we once 
became mixed with the crowd; of masks and. dbmittoea at 
Vauxhall, I should) elude them, and- all: trace of us be lost - 
I believe, now, that I have made y<m acquainted with every 
circumstance, and timet that you wili. atilU afford me you»' 
valuable assistance." 

**Moet certainly/* replied our hero*; « I am in dory' 
bound. I cannot help thinking that they have recognised: 
me as the party conducting her out of the dark walk* Bid 
you meet them afterwards*? " f 

" No," rejoined Mr. 9— ~; ec I allowed then* to walk. 
about without coming: up to me, for some time, and then 
when they were down at the farthest, end, I made all haste 
and took a coach home, before they could possibly come up 
with- me, allowing that they did recognise me, which I do 
not think they did until they perceived me hastening away 
at- a? distance." 

"What, then, are your present intentions? " inquired 
our hero. 

" I wish you te- return with me to your hotel/' replied 
Mr. St— — ; " I will then take a chaise,, antt leave fori 
Scotland as fast a» four horses can cany us,, and unite my- 
self to Miriam ; and, as> soon as I can,, I shall leave the 
country, which will' be the best step to allow then* rage and 
indignation tecoel." 

" 1 think your plan is good/' replied Jaey> " and- 1 am* 
at your service.'' 

In» a few minutes Mr. 8s-— acdour hero went out bw 
the Back way into the mewa> and, arsoon as they cane- to> 
» stand, took a coach and drove to* the hotel. 

TJbey had not,, however; beeni in- company with Mirian* 
move than Ave minutes, when tba waiter entered the room, 
ia gpeat aikruv stating, that t*ro> gsntlemeu wese fanaag. 
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their way up stain in spite of the landlord and others who 
were endeavouring to prevent them. The fact was, that 
our hero and Mr. S had been perceived by Joseph and 

his father as they came out of the mews, and they had im- 
mediately followed them, taking a coach at the same stand, 
and desiring the coachman to follow the one our hero and 
Mr. S had gone into. 

The waiter had hardly time to make the communication 
before the door was forced open, and the man was so terri- 
fied that he retreated behind our hero and Mr. S , into 

whose arms Miriam had thrown herself for protection. 
The father and brother did not, however, enter without 
resistance on the part of the landlord and waiters, who fol- 
lowed, remonstrating and checking them ; but Joseph broke 
from them with his dagger drawn ; it was wrenched from 
him by our hero, who dashed forward. The enraged 
Israelite then caught up a heavy bronze clock which was 
on the sideboard, and crying out, « This for the Gaw and 
the Meshumed ! " (the infidel and the apostate), he hurled 
it at them with all his strength ; it missed the parties it 
was intended for, but striking the waiter who had retreated 
behind them, fractured his skull, and he fell senseless upon 
the floor. 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assistants rushed 
upon Joseph and his father ; the police were sent for, and, 
after a desperate resistance, the Israelites were taken away 

to the police office, leaving Mr. S and Miriam at 

liberty. Our hero was, however, requested by the police 
to attend at the examination, and, of course, could not 
refuse. The whole party had been a quarter of an hour 
waiting until another case was disposed of, before the ma- 
gistrate could attend to them, when the surgeon came in 
and acquainted them that the unfortunate waiter had ex- 
pired. The depositions were taken down, and both father 
and son were committed, and Joey and some others bound 
over to appear as witnesses. In about two hours our hero 
was enabled to return to the hotel, where he found that Mr. 

S had left a note for him, stating that he considered 

it advisable to start immediately, lest they should require 
his attendance at the police-court, and he should be delayed, 
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which would give time to the relations of Miriam to take 
up the question: he had, therefore, set off, and would 
write to him as soon as he possibly could. 

This affair made some noise, and appeared in all the 
newspapers, and our hero therefore sat down and wrote a 
detailed account of the whole transaction (as communicated 
to him by Mr. S— ), which he despatched to Portsmouth. 
He made inquiries, and found that the sessions would come 
on in a fortnight, and that the grand jury would sit in a 
few days. He therefore made up his mind that he would 
not think of returning to Portsmouth until the trial was 
over, and in his next letter he made known his intentions, 
and then set off for Richmond, where he had been advised 
to remain for a short time, as being more favourable to an 
invalid than the confined atmosphere of London. 

Our hero found amusement in rowing about in a wherry,. 
up and down the river, and replying to the letters received 
from Mary, and from Portsmouth. He also received a 

letter from Mr. S , informing him of his marriage, and 

requesting that as soon as the trial was over he would 
write to him. Our hero's health also was nearly re-esta- 
blished, when he was informed that his attendance was 
required at the court to give his evidence in the case of 
manslaughter found by the grand jury against Joseph, the 
brother of Miriam. 

He arrived in town, and attended the court on the follow- 
ing day, when the trial was to take place. A short time 
after the cause came on he was placed in the witness-box. 
At the time that he gave his depositions before the magis- 
trate he had not thought about his name having been 
changed ; but now that he was sworn, and had declared 
he would tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, when 
the council asked him if his name was not Joseph O'Dona- 
hue, our hero replied that it was Joseph Rushbrook. 

" Your deposition says Joseph O'Donahue. How is 
this ? Have you an alias, like many others, Sir ? " in- 
quired the counsel. 

t€ My real name is Rushbrook, but I have been called 
O'l>onahue for some time," replied our hero. 

This reply was the occasion of the opposite counsel 
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jmaking tone very -sentre remarks ; but the evidence of 
our hero was taken, tad was indeed considered very 
favourable to the prisoner, as Joey «tased<hat he was con- 
vinced .the blow was aever intended for <the unfortunate 

•waiter, but for Mr. fi » » 

Alter about an hour's esamioaticii «ur hero was dfe- 
missed, and in oaaefthaxkhe might he -recalled 1 , returned as 
dkected to the mom where the witnesses were assembled. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH *IfS TIDE OF T O WT VVT, TUEWS AQAINST OUR .HS10. 

As canon as Joey -had been 4ism£ssed from die witness-box 
he returned rto the room m-whidh the other witnesses were 
assembled, with melancholy fordbodmgs ihat 'his real name 
(having been given in open court would lead <to some dis- 
aster. He had net been 4bere kmg tafore a peace-officer 
came in, and said to'hisnw" fkep mis way, if you jAease, 
Sir ; I have something to eay *io you.' M 

.Joey wentwlhihim outside me door, <when 4he peace- 
officer, looking at him full in the face, said, " Your name 
is Joseph Rushbvook ; you aatd eo in 4he witness-box? " 

" Yes," replied Joey, ■«« that is my true name." 

" Why did yom <fcs*ge hf "demanded the officer. 

Ai I had reasons," jeptied our .hero. 

« Yes, and I'M teH «you *be reasoned vejoined the omer. 
u You iwere consemtdin a murder some years ago ; a -re- 
ward was offered fox j*ur apprehension, and you absconded 
from justice. I see (thai <you are 'the person ; jour face 
tells me so. Yeu are may prisoner. Now, come away 
quietly, Sir ; at us of «o «se for you to resist, and you will 
ojuly be wotse -treated/' 

Joey's heart had almost ceased to beat when the constable 
addressed him ; he fek that denied was useless, and that 
the time was now come when either he or his father must 
tfirifer • he, therefore, made no reply, but quietly followed 
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the .peace-officer, who, holding him by the arm, called a 
coach* into which he ordered Joey 'to enter, and, following 
him, directed ihe coachman to drive to the police-office. 

As toon as the magistrate had been acquainted by the 
officer who the party was whom he had taken into custody, 
,he (first pointed out to ow hero shat he had better not say 
any thing which might, criminate himself, and then asked 
.him if his name was .Joseph Rushhrook. 

, Joey replied that itiwas. 

" Have you .any thing to say that might prevent my 
.committing you on the charge of murder ? " demanded the 
magistrate. 

" Nothing, ^aceo* that J am .not guilty," replied -Joey. 

" I have had the warrant out against him these seven 
yeaqs, or thereabouts, hut -he escaped me," . observed the 
.peac&ioflker ; " he tos but a lad then." 

" He must have been a child, to judge >by his present 
appearance/' observed ihe magistrate, who was making out 
the committal. " I now perfectly recollect the affair." 

The officer received the committal, and in half an hour ' 
our hero was locked up with felons of every description. 
His 'blood ran cold when he found himself enclosed within 
the massive walls; and, as aeon as the gaoler had left him 
alone, &ea{&ddere4 and covered jhis time with hie hands. 
Qnr hero bad, however, Hie greatest of all consolations *o 
support him — the consciousness of his innocence-; but 
when he called to mind how happy and prosperous he had 
lately been* when .he thought of Emma,— -and that now 
all hie fair prospects and fondest anticipations 'were thrown 
to the ground, it is not surprising that for:a short time he 
wept in bis solitude.and silence. To rthom should he make 
known his situation ? Alas ! it would too soon he known ; 
and would not every one, even Emma, shrink jfrom a sup- 
posed murderer? No;! there mstme-wh* would sot — 
.one on whose truth be could depend ; Mary would not 
.desert him, even now; he would write to iwr, and acquaint 
her with his situation. Our -hero having .made up his 
mind so to do, obtained paper and ink from the gaoler 
when he came into his .cell, which he did .in about two 
.hours after Jie .had been locked up. .Joey wrote to Mary, 
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stating his position in few words, and that the next morn- 
ing he was to be taken down to Exeter to await his trial ; 
and expressed a wish, if possible, that she would come 
there to see him ; and, giving a guinea to the turnkey, re- 
quested him to forward the letter. 

" It shall go safe enough, young master," replied the 
man. " Now, do you know, yours is one of the strangest 
cases which ever came to my knowledge ? " continued the 
man ; " we've been talking about it among ourselves : why 
the first warrant for your apprehension was out more than 
eight years ago ; and, to look at you now, you cannot be 
more than seventeen or eighteen." 

" Yes, I am," replied Joey ; * € I am twenty-two." 

" Then don't you tell anybody else that, and 1 will 
forget it. You see youth goes a great way in court ; and 
they will see that you must have been Quite a child when 
the deed was done — for I suppose by the evidence there 
is no doubt of that — and it won't be a hanging matter, 
that you may be certain of; you'll cross the water, that's 
all ; so keep up your spirits, and look as young as you 
can." 

Mary received the letter on the following day, and was 
in the deepest distress at its contents. She was still weep- 
ing over it, her work had been thrown down at her feet, 
when Mrs. Austin came into the dressing-room where she 
was sitting. 

" What is the matter, Mary?*' said Mrs. Austin. 

" I have received a letter from my brother, Madam,** 
replied Mary ; " he is in the greatest distress ; and I must 
beg you to let me go to him immediately." 

" Your brother, Mary ! what difficulty is he in ? " asked 
Mrs. Austin. 

Mary did not reply, but wept more. 

€€ Mary, if your brother is in distress, I certainly will 
not refuse your going to him; but you should tell me 
what his distress is, or how shall I be able to advise or 
help you ? Is it very serious ? " 

" He is in prison, Madam." 

" In prison for debt, I suppose ? " 

" No, Madam ; on a charge of murder, which he is 
not guilty of." 
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" Murder ! " exclaimed Mrs. Austin, " and not guilty ! 
Why — when — and where did this murder take place?" 

" Many years ago, Madam, when he was quite a child." 

" How very strange!" thought Mrs. Austin, panting 
for breath, and dropping into a chair. " But where, 
Mary?" 

«' Down in Devonshire, Madam, at Grassford." 

Mrs. Austin fell senseless from her chair. Mary, very 
much surprised, hastened to her assistance, and, after a 
time, succeeded in restoring her, and leading her to the 
sofa. For some time Mrs. Austin remained with her face 
buried in the cushions, while Mary stood over her. At 
last Mrs. Austin looked up, and laying her head upon 
Mary' 8 arm, said, in a solemn tone — 

" Mary, do not deceive me ; you say that that boy is 
your brother — tell me, is not that false ? I am sure that 
it is. Answer me, Mary ? " 

" He is not my born brother, Madam, but I love him 
as one," replied Mary. 

" Again answer me truly, Mary, if you have any re- 
gard for me. You know his real name ; what is it ? " 

€€ Joseph Rushbrook, Madam," replied Mary, weeping. 

" I was certain of it ! " replied Mrs. Austin, bursting 
into tears ; " 1 knew it ! the blow has come at last ! God 
have mercy on me ! What can be done ? " And again 
Mrs. Austin abandoned herself to bitter grief. 

Mary was in amazement; how Mrs. Austin should 
know any thing of Joey's history, and why she should be 
in such distress, was to her a complete mystery ; she re- 
mained for some time at the side of her mistress, who 
gradually became more composed. Mary at last said — 

€< May I go to him, Madam?" 

€€ Yes," replied Mrs. Austin, t€ most certainly. Mary, 
I must have no secrets now; you must tell roe every 
thing. You see that I am deeply interested about this 
young man as well as yourself; it is quite sufficient for 
yon at present to know that ; before I say any thing more, 
you must be candid with me, and tell me how you became 
acquainted with him, and all that you know relative to his 
life ; that I will assist you and him in every way in my 
v 
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power; that neither money nor interest shall be spared, 
you may be assured ; and I think, Mary, that, after this 
promise, you will not conceal any thing from me." 

« Indeed 1 will not, Madam/* replied Mary, "for I 
love him as much as I can lore." Mary then commenced 
by stating that she was living at Gravesend when she first 
met with Joey. There was a little hesitation at the com- 
mencement of her narrative, which Mrs. Austin pretended 
not to observe ; she then continued, winding up with the 
information which she had obtained from Furness the 
marine, their escape, and her admission into Mrs* Austin's 
family. 

" And it was Joseph Rnshbrodk that came with you to 
this house ? " 

" Yes, Madam," replied Mary; " but one of the men 
was quite rude to me, and Joey took it up. Mr. Austin, 
hearing a noise, sent down to inspire the cause; the 
servants threw all the blame upon Joey, and he was 
ordered out of the house immediately. He refused even 
to come back to the Hall, after the treatment he bad re- 
ceived, for a long while ; but it was he who was in the 
parlour when you opened the door, if you recollect, a few 
weeks ago." 

Mrs. Austin clasped her hands, and then pressed them to 
her forehead ; after a while she said — 

" And what has he been doing since he eame here?" 

Mary then informed her mistress oi all she knew of 
Joey's subsequent career. 

" Well, Mary," said Mrs. Austin, " you must go to 
him directly. You will want money ; but, Mary, promise 
me that you will not say a word to him about what has 
passed between us — that is, for the present; by-and-by I 
may trust you more." 

" You may trust me, Madam," replied Mary, looking 
her mistress in the face ;" " but it is too late for me to 
go this afternoon ; I will, if you please, now wait till to- 
morrow morning." 

« Do so, Mary ; I am glad that you do not go to-night, 
for I wish you to stay with me ; I hare- many questions 
to ask of you. At present I wish to be alone, mj good 
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girl. Tell Mr. Austin that I am very unwell, and do sot 
dine below." 

" Shall I faring your dinner up here, Madam?" asked 
Mary. 

ee Yes, you may bring it, Mary," replied Mrs. Austin, 
with a faint smile. 

Never did two people leave one another both so much 
wishing to be alone as Mary and Mrs* Austin. The 
former quitted the room, and, having first executed her 
commission, returned to her own apartment, that she might 
reflect without being disturbed. What could be the reason 
of Mrs. Austin's behaviour? What cotild she know of 
Joey Rushbrook? and why so interested and moved? 
She had heard among the servants that Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin were formerly in a humbler sphere of life ; that 
he was a half-pay officer; but there was still no clue to 
such interest about Joey Rushbrook. Mary thought and 
thought over and over again, revolved all that had passed 
in her mind, but could make nothing of it; and she was 
still trying to solve the mystery, when the housemaid came 
into the room and informed her that Mrs. Austin's bell 
had rung twice. Mrs. Austin, on her part, was stiB more' 
bewildered; she could not regain sufficient calmness to 
enable her to decide how to act Her son in prison, to be 
tried for his life for a crime he had not committed ! Would 
he divulge the truth and sacrifice the father ? She thought 
not. If he did not, would he not be condemned ? and if 
he were, could she remain away from him ? or ought she 
not to divulge what the hoy would conceal ? And rf he 
did confess the truth, would they find out that Mr. Austin 
and Joseph Rushbrook were one and the same person?* 
Would there be any chance of his escape? Would he 
not sooner or later be recognised ? How dreadful was her 
situation ! Then, again, should she acquaint her husband 
with the position of his son ? If so, would he some for- 
ward? Yes, most certainly, he would never let Joey 
suffer for his crime. Ought she to tell her husband? 
And then Mary, who knew so much already, who had 
witnessed her distress and anguish, who was so- fond of 
lier son, could she trust her? Could she do without 
v % 
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trusting her ? Such were the various and conflicting ideas 
which passed in the mind of Mrs. Austin. At last she 
resolved that she would say nothing to her husband ; that 
she would send Mary to her son ; and that she would that 
evening have more conversation with the girl ; and decide, 
after she had talked with her, whether she would make 
her a confidant or not Having made up her mind so far, 
she rang the hell for Mary. 

" Are you better, Madam?" asked Mary, who had 
entered the room very quietly. 

" Yes, I thank you, Mary ; take your work and sit 
down ; I wish to have some more conversation with you 
about this young person, Joseph Rushbrook; you must 
have seen that I am much interested about him." 

" Yes, Madam." 

" There were some portions of your story, Mary, which 
I do not quite understand. You have now lived with me 
for live years, and I have had every reason to be satisfied 
with your behaviour. You have conducted yourself as a 
well-behaved, modest, and attentive young woman." 

" I am much obliged to you, Madam, for your good 
opinion," replied Mary. 

" And I hope you will admit that I have not been a 
hard mistress to you, Mary ; but, on the contrary, have 
shown you that I have been pleased with your conduct" 

" Certainly, Madam, you have ; and I trust I am grate- 
ful." 

<c I believe so," replied Mrs. Austin. " Now, Mary, 
I wish you to confide in me altogether. What I wish to 
know is — how did you in so short a time become ac- 
quainted with this Furness, so as to obtain this secret 
from him ? I may say, whom did you live with, and how 
did you live when at Gravesend? for you have not 
mentioned that to me. It seems so odd to me that this 
man should have told to a person whom he had seen but 
for a few hours a secret of such moment" 

Mary's tears fell fast, but she made no reply. 

" Cannot you answer me, Mary ? n 

" I can, Madam," said she at last; "but, if I tell the 
truth— and I cannot tell a lie now-— you will despise me, 
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and perhaps order me to leave the house immediately; 
and, if you do, what will become of me ?" 

" Mary, if you think I intend to take advantage of a con- 
fession extorted from you, you do me wrong ; I ask the 
question because it is necessary that I should know the 
truth — because I cannot confide in you without you first 
confide in me ; tell me, Mary, and do not be afraid." 

" Madam, I will ; but pray do not forget that I have 

. been under your roof for five years, and that I have been 

during that time an honest and modest girl. I was not so 

once, I confess it;" and Mary's cheeks were red with 

shame, and she hung down her head. 

fC We are all sinful creatures, Mary," replied Mrs. Aus- 
tin ; " and who is there that has not fallen into error ? 
The Scriptures say, c Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone ; ' nay more, Mary, ' there is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine who need 
no repentance ; ' shall I then be harsh to you, my poor 
girl ? No, no. By trusting me you have made me your 
friend; you must be mine, Mary, for I want a friend now." 

Poor Mary fell on her knees before Mrs. Austin, and 
wept over her hand as she kissed it repeatedly. 

Mrs. Austin was much affected, and as the contrite girl 
recovered herself, Mrs. Austin leaned on her elbow, and 
putting her arm round Mary's neck, drew her head towards 
her, and gently kissed her on the brow. 

" You are indeed a kind friend, Madam," said Mary, 
after a pause, " and may the Almighty reward you ! You 
are unhappy ; I know not why ; but I would die to serve 
you. I only wish that you would let me prove it." 

<c First, Mary, tell me as much of your own history as 
you choose to tell ; I wish to know it." 

Mary then entered into the details of her marriage, her 
husband's conduct, her subsequent career, and her deter- 
mination to lead a new life, which she had so sincerely 
proved by her late conduct. 

Mary having concluded her narrative, Mrs. Austin ad- 
dressed her thus : — 

" Mary, if you imagine that you have fallen in my good 
opinion, after what you have confessed to me, you are 
u 3 
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modi mistaken ; you hare, on the contrary, been raised. 
There have been few, very few, that have had the courage 
and fortitude that you hare shown, or who could have 
succeeded a* you have done. I was afraid to trust you 
before, but now I am not. I will not ask you not to 
betray me, for I am sure you will not On two points 
only my lips are sealed ; and the reason why they ate 
sealed is, that the secret is not mine alone, and I have not 
permission to divulge it. That I am deeply interested in 
that boy is certain ; nay, that he is a near and very dear 
connection is also the case ; but what his exact relationship 
is towards me I must not at present say. You have as- 
serted your belief of his innocence, and I tell you that you 
Are right ; he did not do the deed ; I know who did, but 
I dare not reveal the name." 

*' That is exactly what Joey said to me, Madam," ob- 
served Mary, " and, moreover, that he never would reveal 
it, even if he were on his trial." 

" I do not think that he ever will, Mary," rejoined 
Mrs. Austin, bursting into tears; u poor boy ; it is horrible 
that he should suffer for an offence that he has not com- 
mitted." 

" Surely, Madam, if he is found guilty, they will not 
hang him, he was such a child." 

" I scarcely know." 

" Its very odd that his father and mother have dis- 
appeared in the manner they did ; I think it is very sus- 
picious," observed Mary. 

" You must, of course, have your own ideas from what 
you have already heard," replied Mrs. Austin, in a calm 
tone; " but, as I have already said, my lips on that subject 
are sealed. What I wish you to do, Mary, is, not at first 
to let him know that I am interested about him, or even 
that I know any thing about him. Make all the inquiries 
you can as to what is likely to be the issue of the affair ; 
and, when you have seen him, you must then come back 
and tell me all that he says, and all that has taken place." 

" I will, Madam." 

" You had better go away early to-morrow ; one of the 
grooms shall drive you over to meet the coach which runs 
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to Exeter. While I think of it, take my purse, and do 
not spare it, Mary, for money must not be thought of now ; 
I am very unwell, and must go to bed/' 

" I had better faring up* the tray, Madam ; a mouthful 
and a glass of wine will be of serrice to you/' 

" Do so, dear Mary ; I feel very faint." 

As soon as Mrs. Austin had taken some refreshment, 
she entered again into conversation with Mary, asking her 
a hundred questions about her son. Mary, who had now 
nothing to conceal, answered freely; and when Mary 
wished her good night, Mrs. Austin was more than ever 
convinced that her boy's rectitude of principle would have 
made him an ornament to society. Then came the bitter 
feeling that he was about to sacrifice himself; that he 
would be condemned as a felon, disgraced, and perhaps 
executed; and as she turned on her restless pillow, she 
exclaimed, " Thank God that he is innocent ! — his poor 
fether suffers more." 



CHAPTER XI. 

IIT WHICH MART M AKXS A DISCOVSRT OF WHAT HAS BEXK LOHG 
KWOWN TO TUX mVADKR. 

It was hardly ten o'clock on the second morning when 
Mary arrived at Exeter, and proceeded to the gaol. Her 
eyes were directed to the outside of the massive building, 
and her checks blanched when she viewed the chains and 
ietters over the entrance, so truly designating the purport 
of the structure. There were several people at the steps 
and in the passage, making inquiries, and demanding 
permission of the turnkey to visit the prisoners ; and Mary 
had to wait some minutes before she could make her 
request. Her appearance was so different to the usual 
class of applicants, that the turnkey looked at her with 
some surprise* 

u 4 
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" Whom do you wish to see?" inquired the man, for 
Mary's voice had faltered. 

*' Joseph Rushbrook, my brother," repeated Mary. 

At this moment the head gaoler came to the wicket 

" She wishes to see her brother, young Rushbrook/' said 
the turnkey. 

" Yes, certainly," replied the gaoler ; * walk in, and sit 
down in the parlour for a little while till I can send a man 
with you." 

There was a gentleness and kindness of manner shown 
by both the men towards Mary, for they were moved with 
her beauty and evident distress. Mary took a seat in the 
gaoler s room ; the gaoler's wife was there, and she was 
more than kind. The turnkey came to show her to the 
cell ; and when Mary rose the gaoler's wife said to her, 
<c After you have seen your brother, my dear child, you 
had better come back again, and sit down here a little 
while, and then, perhaps, I can be of some use to you, in 
letting you know what can be done, and what is not 
allowed." 

Mary could not speak, but she looked at the gaoler's 
wife, her eyes brimming over with tears ; the kind woman 
understood her. " Go now," said she, « and mind you 
come back to me." 

The turnkey, without speaking, led her to the cell, fitted 
the key to the ponderous lock, pushed back the door, and 
remained outside. Mary entered, and in a second was in 
the arms of our hero, kissing him, and bedewing his cheeks 
with her tears. 

" I was sure that you would come, Mary/' said Joey; 
" now, sit down, and I will tell you how this has happened, 
while you compose yourself ; you will be better able to talk 
to me after a while/' 

They sat down on the stretchers upon which the bed 
had been laid during the night, their hands still clasped, 
and as Joey entered into a narrative of all that had passed, 
Mary's sobs gradually diminished, and she was restored to 
something like composure. 

« And what do you intend to do when you are brought 
to trial, my dear boy ?" said Mary at last. 
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" I shall say nothing, except f Not Guilty/ which is 
the truth, Mary ; I shall make no defence whatever." 

" But why will you not confess the truth ? " replied 
Mary. " I have often thought of this, and have long 
made up my mind, Joey, that no one could act as you do 
if a parent's life were not concerned; you, or anybody 
else, would be mad to sacrifice himself in this way, unless 
it were to save a father." 

Joey's eyes were cast down on the stone pavement ; he 
made no reply. 

" Why, then, if I am right in my supposition," con- 
tinued Mary — " I do not ask you to say yes or no on that 
point — why should you not tell the truth? Furness told 
me that your father and mother bad left the village, and 
that he had attempted to trace them, but could not ; and 
he expressed himself sure that they were gone to America. 
Why, then, supposing I am right, should you sacrifice 
yourself for nothing ?" 

ff Supposing you are right, Mary," replied Joey, with his 
eyes still cast down, " what proof is there that my parents 
have left the country? It was only the supposition of 
Furness, and it is my conviction that they have not. 
Where they may be, I know not ; but I feel positive that 
my mother would not leave the country without having 
first found out where I was, and have taken me with her. 
No, Mary, my father and mother, if alive, are still in this 
country." 

"Recollect again, my dear boy, that your father may 
be dead." 

"And if so, my mother would have by this time found 
me out ; she would have advertised for me— done every thing 
— I feel that she would have — she would have returned 
to Grassford, and " 

"And what, Joey?" 

" I must not say what, Mary," replied our hero ; "I 
have thought a great deal since I have been shut up here, 
and I have taken my resolution, which is not to be 
changed; so let us say no more upon the subject, dear 
Mary. Tell me all about yourself." 

Mary remained another hour with Joey, and then bade 



him farewell ; the was anxious to return to Mrs. Austin, 
and acquaint her with the result of her interview ; with a 
heavy heart ahe walked away from the ceil, and went down 
into the parlour of the gaoler. 

Would you like to take any thing ?** said the gaoler's 
wife, after Mary had aat down. 

« A little water," replied Mary. 

".And how is your brother ? " 

"He is innocent/' replied Mary: "he is indeed; but 
he won't tell any thing, and they will condemn him. M 

" Well, well ; but do not be afraid ; he must have been 
very young at the time, innocent or guilty, and he won't 
suffer, that I know ; but he will be sent out of the country." 

" Then I will go with him/' replied Mary. 

" Perhaps he will be pardoned, dear ; keep your spirits 
up, and, if you have money, get a good lawyer." 

"Can you tell me who would be a good lawyer to 
apply to?" 

" Yes ; Mr. Trevor ; he is a very clever man, and comes 
the Western Circuit ; if any one ean save him, he can." 

u I will take his name down, if you please," said Mary. 

The gaoler's wife gave Mary a piece of paper and pen 
and ink ; Mary wrote down the name and .Address of Mr. 
Trevor, and then, with many thanks, took her leave. 

On her return to the Hall, Mary communicated to Mrs. 
Austin what had passed. Mrs. Austin perceived that Joey 
would not swerve from his resolution, and that ail that 
could be done was to procure the best legal assistance. 

" Mary, my poor girl," said Mrs. Austin, " here is 
money, which you will find necessary for your adopted 
brother's assistance. You say that you have obtained the 
name of the best legal person to be employed in his behalf. 
To-morrow you must go to London, and call upon that 
gentleman. It may be as well not to mention my name. 
As his sister, you of course seek the best legal advice. 
You must manage all this as if from' yourself." 

"I will, Madam." 

" And, Mary, if you think it advisable, you can remain 
in town for two or three days ; but pray write to me every 
Jay." 
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" I will, Madam," 

"Let me know your address, as I may wish to say 
something to you when I know what has been done/' 
« I will, Madam." 

"And now you had better go to bed, Mary, for you 
must be tired ; indeed, you look very fatigued, my poor 
girl ; I need not caution you not to say any thing to any 
of the servants ; good night." 

Mary threw herself on the bed, she was indeed worn 
out with anxiety and grief; at last she slept. The next 
morning she was on her way to town, having, in reply to 
the curiosity of the servants, stated that the cause of her 
journey was the dangerous illness of her brother. 

As soon as she arrived in London, Mary drove to the 
chambers of the lawyer, whose direction she had obtained 
from the Exeter gaoler ; he was at home, and after waiting 
a short time, she was ushered by the clerk into his pre- 
sence. 

" What can I do for you, young lady ? " inquired Mr. 
Trevor, with some surprise ; " it is not often that the den of 
a lawyer has such a bright vision to cheer it Do me the 
favour to take a chair." 

<( Iam not a young lady, Sir," replied Mary ; "I have . 
come to you to request that you will be so kind as to defend 
my brother, who is about to be tried." 

ts Your brother ! what is he charged with ? " 
c< Murder," replied Mary ; (e but indeed, Sir, he is not 
guilty," she continued, as she burst into tears. 

Mr. Trevor was not only a clever but also a kind and 
considerate man. He remained silent for some minutes to 
allow Mary time to recover herself. When she was more 
composed, he said — 

fe What is your brother's name ? " 
" Joseph Rushbrook." 

" Rushbrook ! Rushbrook ! I well remember that name," 
remarked Mr. Trevor ; " strange, the Christian name also 
the same ! it is singular, certainly. The last time I was 
concerned for a person of that name, I was the means of 
his coming into a large landed property ; now I am re. 
guested to defend one of the same name accused of murder.'* 
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Mary was astonished at this observation of Mr. Trevor's, 
but made no reply. 

" Have you the indictment ? Where did the murder take 
place?" 

" In Devonshire, Sir, many years ago." 

" And he is now in Exeter gaol ? Come tell me all the 
particulars." 

Mary told all that she knew, in a very clear and concise 
manner. 

" Now, my good girl," said Mr. Trevor, ** I must see 
your brother. In two days I shall be down at Exeter. If 
you write to him, or see him before I do, you must tell 
him he must trust in his lawyer, and have no reservation, 
or I shall not be able to do him so much service. Allow 
me to ask you, have you any relations in Yorkshire ? " 

" No, Sir, none." 

" And yet the name and Christian name are exactly the 
same. It's an odd coincidence ! They, however, changed 
their name, when they came into the property." 

" Changed the name of Rushbrook, Sir ! " said Mary, 
who now thought that she had a clue to Joey's parents. 

" Yes, changed it to Austin ; they live now in Dorset- 
shire. I mention it because, if interest is required for 
your brother, and he could prove any relationship, it might 
be valuable. But, bless me ! what is the matter ? Smithers," 
cried Mr. Trevor, as he ran and supported Mary, " some 
water ! quick ! the girl has fainted ! " 

It was surprise at this astounding intelligence, her 
regard for Mrs. Austin, and the light now thrown upon 
the interest she had shown for our hero, and the conviction 
of what must be her suffering, which had overcome the poor 
girl. In a short time she recovered. 

" I thank you, Sir, but I have suffered so much anxiety 
about my poor brother," said Mary, faltering, and almost 
gasping for breath. 

" He cannot be a very bad boy, since you are so fond of 
him," said Mr. Trevor. 

" No, indeed ; I wish I was half as good," murmured 
Mary. 

" I will do all I possibly can, and that immediately; 
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indeed, as soon as I have the documents, and have perused 
them, I will go to your brother a day sooner than I in- 
tended. Do you feel yourself well enough to go now ? If 
you do, my clerk shall procure you a coach. Do you stay 
in London ? If so, you must leave your address." 

Mary replied that she intended to set off to Exeter that 
evening by the mail, and would meet him there. 

Mr. Trevor handed her out, put her into the coach, and 
she ordered the man to drive to the inn where she was 
stopping. Mary's senses were quite bewildered. It was 
late, and the mail was to start in an hour or two. She 
secured her place, and during her long journey she hardly 
knew how time passed away. On her arrival, in the morn- 
ing, she hastened to the prison. She was received kindly 
as before by the gaoler and his wife, and then attended the 
turnkey into Joey's cell. As soon as the door was closed 
she threw herself down on the bedstead, and wept bitterly, 
quite heedless of our hero's remonstrance or attempts to 
soothe her. 

<€ Oh ! it is horrible — too horrible ! " cried the almost 
fainting girl. " What can — what must be done ! Either 
way, misery — disgrace ! Lord, forgive me ! But my head 
is turned. That you should be here ! That you should be 
in this strait ! Why was it not me ? I — I have deserved 
all and more I prison, death, every thing is not too bad for 
me ; but you, my dear, dear boy ! " 

" Mary, what is the reason of this ? I cannot under- 
stand. Are matters worse than they were before ? " said 
Joey. "And why should you talk in such a way about 
yourself? If you ever did wrong you were driven to it 
by the conduct of others ; but your reformation is all your 
own." 

€€ Ah, Joey!" replied Mary ; "I should think little of my 
repentance if I held myself absolved by a few years' good 
conduct. No, no ; a whole life of repentance is not suffi- 
cient for me ; I must live on, ever repenting, and must die 
full of penitence, and imploring for pardon. But why do 
I talk of myself ? " 

« What has made you thus, Mary ? " 
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CHAPTER X. 

IK WHICH OUR HERO MAKES UP HIS MIND TO BE HAKGED. 

Our hero was not sorry to be left alone; for the first 
time he felt the absence of Mary a relief. He* was almost 
as much bewildered as poor Mary with the strange dis- 
covery ; his father a great landed proprietor, one of the 
first men in the county, universally respected — in the 
first society ! his mother, as he knew by Mary's letters 
written long ago, courted and sought after, loved and 
admired! If he had made a resolution — a promise he 
might say — when a mere child, that he would take the 
onus of the deed upon his own shoulders, to protect his 
father, then a poacher' and in humble life, how much more 
was it his duty, now that his father would so feel any 
degradation — now that, being raised so high, his fall 
would be so bitter, his disgrace so deeply felt, and the 
stigma so doubly severe ! " No, no," thought Joey, Si were 
I to impeach my father now — to accuse him of a deed 
which would bring him to the scaffold — I should not only 
be considered his murderer, but it would be said I had 
done it to inherit his possessions ; I should be considered 
one who had sacrificed his father to obtain his property. 
I should be scouted, shunned, and deservedly despised; 
the disgrace of my father having been hanged would be a 
trifle compared with the reproach of a son having con- 
demned a parent to the gallows. Now I am doubly bound 
to keep to my resolution ; and, come what may, the secret 
shall die with me ; " and Joey slept soundly that night 

The next morning Mr. Trevor came into his cell. 

" I have seen your sister, Rushbrook," said he, " and, 
at her request, have come to assist you, if it is in my power. 
She has been here since, I have been informed, and, if so, 
I have no doubt that she has told you that you must have 
no secrets with your lawyer ; your legal friend and 'adviser 
in this case is your true friend : he is bound in honour to 
secrecy, and were you to declare now that you were guilty 
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of this murder', the very confidence would only make me 
more earnest in your defence. I have here all the evidence 
at the coroner s inquest, and the verdict against you ; tell 
me honestly what did take place, and then I shall know 
better how to convince the jury that it did not" 

w You are very kind, Sir, but I can say nothing even to 
you, except that, on my honour, I am not guilty." 

" But, tell me, then, how did it happen." 

" I have nothing more to say, and, with my thanks to 
you, Sir, I will say nothing more." 

" This is very strange : the evidence is strong against 
you; was the evidence correct?" 

" The parties were correct in their evidence, as it appeared 
to them." 

" And yet you are not guilty I' 9 

*' I am not ; I shall plead not guilty, and leave my fate 
to the jury." 

" Are you mad ? Your sister is a sweet young woman, 
and has interested me greatly ; but, if innocent, you are 
throwing away your life." 

" I am doing my duty, Sir ; whatever you may think 
of my conduct, the secret dies with me.* 

*' And for whom do you sacrifice yourself in this way, 
if, as you say, and as your sister declares, you are not 
guilty?" 

Joey made no reply, but sat down on the bedstead. 

u If the deed was not done by you, by whom was it 
done ? " urged Mr. Trevor. fe If you make no reply to 
that, I must throw up my brief." 

" You said just now," returned Joey, " that if I declared 
myself guilty of the murder, you would still defend me ; 
now because I say I am not, and will not say who is, ybu 
must throw up your brief. Surely you are inconsistent." 

c< I must have your confidence, my good lad." 

iC You never will have more .than you have now. I 
have not requested you to defend me. I care nothing about 
defence." 

** Then you wish to be hanged ? * 

€< No, I do not ; but, rather than say any thing, I will 
take my chance of it." 
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" This is very strange/' said Mr, Trevor-: after a pause, 
he continued, " I observe that yon are supposed to have 
killed this man, Byres, when nobody else was present; 
you were known to go out with your father's gun, and the 
keeper's evidence proved that you poached. Now, as there, 
is no evidence of intentional murder on your part, it is not 
impossible that the gun went off by accident, and that, 
mere boy as you must have been at that age, you were so 
frightened at what had taken place, that you absconded 
from fear. It appears to me that that should be our line 
of defence." 

" I never fired at the man at all," said Joey. 

u Who fired the gun, then ?" asked Mr. Trevor. 

Joey made no reply. 

" Rushbrook," said Mr. Trevor, "lam afraid I can be 
of little use to you ; indeed, were it not that your sister's 
tears have interested me, I would not take up your cause. 
I cannot understand your conduct, which appears to me to 
be absurd; your motives are inexplicable, and all I can 
believe is, that you have committed the crime, and will not 
divulge the secret to any one, not even to those who would 
befriend you." 

" Think of me what you please, Sir," rejoined our hero ; 
« see me condemned, and, if it should be so, executed ; and, 
after all that has taken place, believe me, when I assert to 
you — as I hope for salvation — I am not guilty. I thank 
you, Sir, thank you sincerely, for the interest you have 
shown for me ; I feel grateful, excessively grateful, and, 
the more so for what you have said of Mary ; but if you 
were to remain here for a month, you could gain no more 
from me than you have already." 

<" After such an avowal, it is useless my stopping here, 9 
said Mr. Trevor ; €t I must make what defence I can, for 
your sister's sake. 9 

" Many, many thanks, Sir, for your kindness ; I am 
really grateful to you," replied Joey. 

Mr. Trevor remained for a minute scanning the coun- 
tenance of our hero. There was something in it so clear 
and bright, so unflinching, so proclaiming innocence and 
high feeling, that he sighed deeply as he left the cell. 
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His subsequent interview with Mary was short ; he ex- 
plained to her the difficulties arising from the obstinacy of 
her brother ; but at the same time expressed his determi- 
nation to do his best to save him. 

Mary, as soon as she had seen Mr. Trevor, set off on her 
return to the HalL As soon as she went to Mrs. Austin, 
Mary apprised her of Mr. Trevor s having consented to act 
as counsel for our hero, and also of Joey's resolute determi- 
nation not to divulge the secret. 

" Madam," said Mary, after some hesitation, " it is my 
duty to have no secret from you ; and I hope you will not 
be angry when I tell you that I have discovered that which 
you would have concealed." 

(€ What have you discovered, Mary ? * asked Mrs. Austin, 
looking at her with alarm. 

" That Joseph Rushbrook is your own son," said Mary, 
kneeling down, and kissing the hand of her mistress. 
" The secret is safe with me, depend upon it," she con* 
tinuecL 

" And how have you made the discovery, Mary ; for I 
will not attempt to deny it ?" 

Mary then entered into a detail of her conversation with 
Mr. Trevor. " He asked me," said she, " as the sister of 
Joey, if we had any relatives, and I replied, 'No;' so 
that he has no suspicion of the faet. I beg your pardon, 
Madam, but I could not keep it from Joey ; I quite forgot 
my promise to you at the time." 

" And what did my poor child say ? " 

" That he would not see you until after his trial ; but, 
when his fate was decided, he should like to see you once 
more. Oh, Madam 1 what a painful sacrifice ! and yet, 
now, I do not blame him ; for it is his duty." 

€t My dread is not for my son, Mary ; he is innocent ; 
and that to me is every thing j but if my husband was to 
bear of his being about to be tried, I know not what would 
be the consequence. If it can only be kept from his 
knowledge ! God knows that he has suffered enough ! 
Bat what am I saying ? I was talking nonsense." 

" Oh, Madam ! I know the whole ; I cannot be blinded 
either by Joey or you. I beg your pardon, Madam ; but, 
x 2 
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although Joey would not reply, I told him that his father 
did the deed. But do not answer me, Madam ; he silent, 
as your son has been : and believe me when I say that 
my suspicion could not be wrenched from me even by 
torture." 

" I do trust you, Mary ; and perhaps the knowledge 
that you have obtained is advantageous. When does the 
trial come on ?" 

" The' assizes commence to-morrow forenoon, Madam, 
they say." 

"Oh ! how I long to have him in these arms ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Austin. 

" It is indeed a sad trial to a mother, Madam," replied 
Mary ; " but still it must not be until after he is " 

" Yes ; until he is condemned ! God have mercy on 
me ! Mary, you had better return to Exeter ; but write to 
me every day. Stay by him and comfort him ; and may 
the God of comfort listen to the prayers of an unhappy 
and distracted mother ! Leave me now. God bless you, 
my dear girl ! you have indeed proved a comfort Leave 
me now." 



CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO PROVES GAME TO THE VERT LAST. 

Mary returned to Exeter. The trial of our hero was ex- 
pected to come on on the following day. She preferred being 
with Joey to witnessing the agony and distress of Mrs. 
Austin, to whom she could offer no comfort ; indeed, her 
own state of suspense was so wearing, that she almost felt 
relief when the day of trial came on. Mr. Trevor had 
once more attempted to reason with Joey, but our hero 
continued firm in his resolution, and Mr. Trevor, when he 
made his appearance in the court, wore upon his counte- 
nance the marks of sorrow and discontent : he did not, 
nevertheless, fail in his duty. Joey was brought to the 
bar, and his appearance was so different from that which 
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was to be expected in one charged with the crime of mur- 
der, that strong interest was immediately excited; the 
spectators anticipated a low-bred ruffian, and they beheld a 
fair, handsome young man, with an open brow and intelli- 
gent countenance, whose eye quailed not when it met their 
own, and whose demeanor was bold without being offensive. 
True that there were traces of sorrow on his countenance, 
and that his cheeks were pale ; but no one who had any 
knowledge of human nature, or any feeling of charity in 
his disposition, could say that there was the least appear- 
ance of guilt. The jury were empannelled, the counts of 
the indictment read over, and the trial commenced, and, as 
the indictment was preferred, the judge caught the date of 
the supposed offence. 

" What is the date ? " said the judge ; ec the year, I 
mean ? " 

Upon the reply of die clerk, his lordship observed, 
"Eight years ago!" and then looking at the prisoner, 
added, <r Why, he must have been a child I" 

"As is too often the case/' replied the prosecuting 
counsel ; " a child in years but not in guilt, as we shall 
soon bring evidence to substantiate." 

As the evidence brought forward was the same, as we 
have already mentioned, as given on the inquest over the 
body, we shall pass it over ; that of Furness, as he was 
not to be found, was read to the court. As the trial pro- 
ceeded, and as each fact came forth more condemning, 
people began to look with less compassion on the prisoner : 
they shook their heads and compressed their lips. 

As soon as the evidence for the Crown was closed, Mr. 
Trevor rose in our hero's defence. He commenced by 
ridiculing the idea of trying a mere child upon so grave a 
charge, for a child the prisoner must have been at the time 
the offence was committed. " Look at him, now, gentle- 
men of the jury ; eight years ago the murder of the pedlar, 
Byres, took place; why, you may judge for yourselves 
whether he is now more than seventeen years of age ; he 
could scarcely have held a gun at the time referred to." 

" The prisoner's age does not appear in the indictment, * 
observed the judge. 

x 3 
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" May we ask his age, my Lord ? " demanded one of die 
jury. 

iC The prisoner may answer the question if he pleases,* 
replied the judge, " not otherwise ; perhaps he may not yet 
he seventeen years of age. Do you wish to state your age 
to the jury, prisoner ? " 

"I have no objection, ray Lord," replied Joey, not 
regarding the shakes of the head of his counsel ; " I was 
twenty-two last month." 

Mr. Trevor bit his lips at this unfortunate regard for 
truth in our hero, and, after a time, proceeded, observing 
that the very candour of the prisoner, in not taking advan- 
tage of his youthful appearance to deceive the jury, ought 
to be a strong argument in his favour. Mr. Trevor then 
continued to address the jury upon the vagueness of the 
evidence, and, as he proceeded, observed — " Now, gentle- 
men of the jury, if this case had been offered to me to give 
an opinion upon, I should, without any previous know- 
ledge of the prisoner, have just come to the following con- 
clusion : — I should have said (and your intelligence and 
good sense will, 1 have no doubt, bear me out in this sup- 
position), that, allowing that the pedlar, Byres, did receive 
his death by the prisoner's hand — I say, gentlemen, mat 
allowing such to have been the case, for I deny that it is 
borne out by the evidence — that it must have been that, 
at the sudden meeting with the pedlar, when the lad's con- 
science told him that what he was doing was wrong, that 
the gun of the prisoner was discharged unintentionally, 
and the consequence was fatal: I should then surmise, 
further, that the prisoner, frightened at the deed which he 
had unintentionally committed, had absconded upon the 
first impulse. That, gentlemen, I believe to be the real 
state of the case ; and what was more natural than that a 
child under such circumstances should have been frightened, 
and have attempted to evade the inquiry which must have 
eventually ensued ? " 

" You state such to be your opinion, Mr. Trevor ; do 
you wish me to infer that the prisoner pleads such as his 
defence ? " asked the judge. 

" My Lord," replied Mr. Trevor, in a hesitating way, 
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H the prisoner has pleaded not guilty to the crime imputed 
to him." 

" That I am aware of, hut I wish to know whether yon 
mean to say that the prisoner's defence is, not having any 
thing to do with the death of the pedlar, or upon the plea 
of his gun going off by accident ?" 

" My Lord, it is my duty to my client to make no ad- 
mission whatever/* 

" I should think that you would he safe enough, all 
circumstances considered, if you took the latter course/' 
observed the judge, humanely. 

Mr. Trevor was now in a dilemma ; he knew not how 
to move. He was fearful, if he stated positively that our 
hero's gun went off by accident, that Joey would deny it ; 
and yet if he was permitted to assert this to be the case, he 
saw, from the bearing of the judge, that the result of the 
trial would be satisfactory. It hardly need be observed 
that both judge, prosecuting counsel, jury, and everybody 
in court, were much astonished at this hesitation on the 
part of the prisoner's counsel. 

" Do you mean to assert that the gun went off by acci- 
dent, Mr. Trevor ?" asked the judge. 

" I never fired the gun, my Lord," replied Joey, in a 
clear, steady voice. 

" The prisoner has answered for me/' replied Mr. 
Trevor, recovering himself ; C€ we are perfectly aware that 
by making a statement of accidental murder, we could 
safely have left the prisoner in the hands of an intelligent 
jury ; but the fact is, my Lord, that the prisoner never 
fired the gun, and therefore could not be guilty of the 
murder imputed to him." 

Mr. Trevor had felt, upon our hero's assertion, that his 
case was hopeless ; he roused up, however, to make a 
strong appeal to the jury ; unfortunately, it was declam- 
ation only, not disproof of the charges, and the reply of 
the prosecuting counsel completely established the guilt of 
our hero upon what is called presumptive evidence. The 
jury retired for a few minutes after the summing up of the 
judge, and then returned a verdict against our hero of 
Guilty, but recommended him to mercy. Although the 
x 4 
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time to which we refer was one in which leniency was 
seldom extended, still there was the youth of our hero, 
and so much mystery in the transaction, that when the 
judge passed the sentence, he distinctly stated that the 
royal mercy would he so far extended, that the sentence 
would he commuted to transportation. Our hero made no 
reply ; he bowed, and was led back to his place of confine- 
ment, and in a few minutes afterwards the arms of the 
weeping Mary were encircled round his neck. 

" You don't blame me, Mary ? " said Joey. 

"No, no," sobbed Mary; " all that the world can do is 
nothing, when we are innocent" 

" I shall soon be far from here, Mary/' said Joey, sit- 
ting down on the bedstead ; " but thank Heaven i it is 
over." 

The form of Emma Phillips rose up in our hero's 
imagination, and he covered up his face with his hands. 

" Had it not been for her ! " thought he. " What muse 
she think of me ! a convicted felon ! this is the hardest of 
all to bear up against" 

"Joey/' said Mary, who had watched him in silence 
and tears, " I must go now ; you will see her now, will 
you not ? " 

" She never will see me ; she despises me already," re- 
plied Joey. 

" Your mother despise her noble boy ? oh, never ! How 
can you think so ? " 

"I was thinking of somebody else, Mary," replied Joey. 
"" Yes, I wish to see my mother." 

" Then I will go now ; recollect what her anxiety and 
impatience must be. I will travel post to-night, and be 
there by to-morrow morning." 

" Go, dear Mary, go, and God bless you J hasten to my 
poor mother, and tell her that 1 am quite — yes — quite 
happy and resigned. Go now, quickly." 

Mary left the cell, and Joey, whose heart was breaking 
at the moment that he said he was happy and resigned, 
for he was thinking of his eternal separation from Emma, 
as soon as he was alone, threw himself on the bed, and 
gave full vent to those feelings of bitter anguish which he 
could no longer repress. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN WHICH EVERYBODY APPEARS TO BE ON THE HOVE EXCEPT OUR 
HERO. 

Mary set off with post-horses, and arrived at the Hall before 
daylight. She remained in her own room until the post 
came in, when her first object was to secure the newspapers 
before the butler had opened them, stating that her mis- 
tress was awake and requested to see them. She took the 
same precaution when the other papers came in late in the 
day, so that Mr. Austin should not read the account of the 
trial ; this was the more easy to accomplish, as he seldom 
looked at a newspaper. As soon as the usual hour had 
arrived, Mary presented herself to her mistress, and com- 
municated the melancholy result of the trial. Mrs. 
Austin desired Mary to say to the servants that she was 
going to remain with a lady, a friend of hers, some miles 
off, who was dangerously ill ; and should, in, all probability, 
not return that night, or even the next, if her friend was 
not better; and, her preparations for the journey being 
completed, she set off with Mary a little before dark on her 
way to Exeter. 

But, if Mr. Austin did not look at the newspapers, others 
did, and amongst the latter was Major M'Shane, who, 
having returned from his tour, was sitting with O' Donahue 
and the two ladies, in the library of his own house when 
the post came in. The major had hardly looked at the 
newspapers, when the name of Rushbrook caught his eye ; 
he turned to it, read a portion, and gave a loud whistle of 
surprise. 

" What's the matter, my dear ? " asked Mrs. M'Shane. 

" Murder's the matter, my jewel," returned the major ; 
" but don't interrupt me just now, for I'm breathless with 
confusion." 

M'Shane read the whole account of the trial, and the 
verdict, and then, without saying a word, put it into the 
hands of O'Donahue. As soon as O'Donabue had finished 
it, M'Shane beckoned him out of the room. 
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"I didn't like to let Mrs. M'Shane know it, as she 
would take it sorely to heart/' said M'Shane ; " but what's 
to be done now, O'Donahue ? You see the boy has not 
peached upon his father, and has convicted himself. It 
would be poor comfort to Mrs. M'Shane, who loves the 
memory of that boy better than she would a dozen little 
M'Shanes, if it pleased Heaven to grant them to her, to 
know that the boy is found, when he is only found to be 
sent away over the water; so it is better that nothing 
should be said about it just now ; but what is to be done? " 

" Well, it appears to me that we had better be off to 
Exeter directly/' replied O'Donahue. 

u Yes, and see him," rejoined the major. 

" Before I saw him, M Shane, 1 would call upon the 
lawyer who defended him, and tell him what you know 
about the father, and what our suspicions, I may say 
convictions, are. He would then tell us how to proceed, 
so as to procure his pardon, perhaps." 

" That's good advice ; and now what excuse are we to 
make for running away ? " 

" As for my wife/' replied O'Donahue, " 1 may as well 
tell her the truth ; she will keep it secret ; and as for 
yours she will believe any thing you please to tell her." 

" And so she will, the good creature, and that's why 1 
never can bear to deceive her about any thing ; but, in this 
instance, it is all for her own sake ; and therefore, suppose 
your wife says that you must go to town immediately, and 
that I had better accompany you, as it is upon a serious 
affair?" 

*' Be it so/' replied O'Donahue ; « f do you order the 
horses to be put to while I settle the affair with the 
females." 

This was soon done, and in half an hour the two 
gentlemen were on their way to Exeter ; and as soon as they 
arrived, which was late in the evening, they established 
themselves at the principal hotel. 

In the meantime Mrs. Austin and Mary had also arrived 
and had taken up their quarters at another hotel, where 
Mrs. Austin would be less exposed. It was, however, too 
late to visit our hero when they arrived, and the next 
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morning they proceeded to the gaol, much about the same 
hour that M'Shane and O'Donahue paid their visit to 
Mr. Trevor. 

Perhaps it will be better to leave to the imagination of 
our readers the scene which occurred between our hero and 
his mother, as we have had too many painful ones already 
in this latter portion of our narrative. The joy and grief of 
both at meeting again, only to part for ever — the strong 
conflict between duty and love — the lacerated feelings of 
the doting mother, the true and affectionate son, and the 
devoted servant and friend — may be better imagined than 
expressed ; but their grief was raised to its climax when 
our hero, pressed in his mother's arms as he narrated his 
adventures, confessed that another pang was added to his 
sufferings in parting with the object of his earliest affec- 
tions. 

" My poor, poor boy, this is indeed a bitter cup to 
drink ! " exclaimed Mrs. Austin ; " may God, in his mercy, 
look down upon you, and console you !" 

" He will, mother ; and when far away, not before — 
not until you can safely do so — promise me to go to 
Emma, and tell her that I was not guilty ; I can bear any 
thing but that she should despise me." 

" I will, my child, I will ; and I will love her dearly for 
your sake. Now go on with your history, my dear boy." 

We must leave our hero and his mother in conversation, 
and return to M'Shane and O'Donahue, who, as soon as 
they had breakfasted, repaired to the lodgings of Mr. 
Trevor. 

M'Shane, who was spokesman, soon entered upon the 
business which brought diem there. 

Mr. Trevor stated to him the pertinacity of our hero, 
and the impossibility of saving him from condemnation, 
remarking, at the same time, that there was a mystery 
which he could not fathom. 

M'Shane took upon himself to explain that mystery, 
having, as we have before observed, already been suffici- 
ently clear-sighted to fathom it ; and referred to O'Donahue 
to corroborate his opinion of the elder Ruahbrook's cha- 
racter. 
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"And this father of his is totally lost sight of, you 
say ?" observed Mr. Trevor. 

" Altogether ; I have never been able to trace him/' 
replied M'Shane. 

" I was observing to his sister " said Mr. Trevor.. 

" He has no sister," interrupted M'Shane. 

" Still there is a young woman — and a very sweet 
young woman too — who came to me in London, to engage 
me for his defence, who represented herself as his Bister/' 

" That is strange, " rejoined M'Shane, musing. 

" But, however," continued Mr. Trevor, "as I was 
about to say, I was observing to this young woman, how 
strange it was, that the first time I was legally employed 
for the name of Rushbrook, it should be a case which, in 
the opinion of the world, should produce the highest grati- 
fication, and that in the second in one which has ended in 
misery." 

" How do you mean ? " inquired M'Shane. 

" I put a person of the name of Rushbrook in possession 
of a large fortune. I asked our young friend's sister 
whether he could be any relation, but she said no." 

'/Young Rushbrook had no sister, I am sure" inter- 
rupted M'Shane. 

" I now recollect," continued Mr. Trevor, " that this 
person who came into the fortune stated that he had 
formerly held a commission in the army." 

" Then depend on it it's Rushbrook himself, who has 
given himself brevet rank," replied M'Shane. " Where is 
he now ? " 

" Down in Dorsetshire," said Mr. Trevor ; " he suc- 
ceeded to the Austin estate, and has taken the name." 

"Tis he! 'tis he! 1*11 swear to it," cried M'Shane; 
" Phillaloo ! Murder and Irish ! the murder's out now. 
No wonder this gentleman wouldn't return my visit, and 
keeps himself entirely at home. 1 beg your pardon, Mr. 
Trevor, but what sort of a looking personage may he be, 
for, as 1 have said, 1 have never seen this Mr. Austin ? " 

" A fine, tall, soldierly man ; I should say rough, but 
still not vulgar, dark hair and eyes, aquiline nose ; if 1 
recollect right " 
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" 'Tis the man !" exclaimed O* Donahue. 

€< And his wife — did you see her?" asked M 'Shane, 

« No, I did not," replied Mr. Trevor. 

s€ Well, I have seen her very often," rejoined M'Shane ; 
" and a very nice creature she appears to be. I have never 
been in their house in my life, I called and left my card, 
that's all ; but I have met her several times ; however, as 
you have not seen her, that proves nothing; and now, 
Mr. Trevor, what do you think we should do ?" 

'* I really am not prepared to advise ; it is a case of 
great difficulty; I think, however, it would be advisable 
for you to call upon young Rushbrook, and see what you 
can obtain from him; after that, if you come here to- 
morrow morning, I will be better prepared to give you an 
answer." 

" I will do as you wish, Sir ; I will call upon my friend 
first, and my name's not M'Shane, if I don't call upon his 
father afterwards." 

" Do nothing rashly, I beg," replied Mr. Trevor ; " re- 
collect you have come to me for advice, and I think you 
are bound at least to hear what I have to propose before 
you act." 

€€ That's the truth, Mr. Trevor ; so now, with many 
thanks, we will take our leave, and call upon you to- 
morrow." 

M'Shane and O'Donahue then proceeded to the gaol, and 
demanded permission to see our hero. 

ec There are two ladies with him, just now," said the 
gaoler ; " they have been there these three hours, so I sup- 
pose they will not be much longer." 

" We will wait then," replied O'Donahue. 

In about a quarter of an hour Mrs. Austin and Mary 
made their appearance ; the former was closely veiled when 
she entered the gaoler's parlour, in which O'Donahue and 
M'Shane were waiting. It had not been the intention of 
Mrs. Austin to have gone into the parlour, but her agitation 
and distress had so overcome her that she could scarcely 
walk, and Mary had persuaded her as she came down to 
go in and take a glass of water. The gentlemen rose when 
she came in; she immediately recognised M'Shane, and 
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the sadden rash into her memory of what might be the 
issue of the meeting, was so overwhelming, that she dropped 
into a chair and fainted. 

Mary ran for some water, and while she did so, M'Shane 
and O'Donahue went to the assistance of Mrs. Austin. 
The veil was removed ; and, of course, she was immediately 
recognised by M c 8hane, who was now fully convinced that 
Austin and Rushbrook were one and the same person. 

Upon the first signs of returning animation, M'Sbane 
had the delicacy to withdraw, and making a sign to the 
gaoler, he and O'Donahue repaired to the cell of our hero. 
The greeting was warm on both sides. M'Shane was 
eager to enter upon the subject ; he pointed out to Joey 
that he knew who committed the murder ; indeed, plainly 
told him that it was the deed of his father. But Joey, as 
before, would admit nothing ; he was satisfied with their 
belief in his innocence, but, having made up his mind to 
suffer, could not be persuaded to reveal the truth, and 
M'Shane and O'Donahue quitted the cell, perceiving that 
unless most decided steps were taken, without the know- 
ledge of oar hero, there was no chance of his being extri- 
cated from his melancholy fate. Struck with admiration 
at his courage and self-devotion towards an unworthy 
parent, they bade him farewell, simply promising to use 
all their endeavours in his behalf. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TBX INTERVIEW. 



According to their arrangement, on the following morning, 
M'Shane and O'Donahue, called upon Mr. Trevor, and 
after half -an-hour's consultation, it was at last decided that 
they should make an attempt to see Austin, and hide the 
issue of the interview, when they would again communicate 
with the lawyer, who was to return to town on the fol- 
lowing day They then set off as fast as four horses could 
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convey them, and drove direct to the Hall, where they 
arrived about six o'clock in the evening. 

It had so happened that Austin had the evening before 
inquired for his wife. The servant reported to him what 
Mary had told them, and Austin, who was in a fidgetty 
humour, had sent for the coachman who had driven the 
carriage, to inquire whether Mrs. Austin's friend was very 
ill. The coachman stated that he had not driven over to 
the place in question, but to the nearest post-town, where 
Mrs. Austin had taken a postchaise. This mystery and 
concealment on the part of his wife was not very agreeable 
to a man of Mr. Austin's temper; he was by turns in- 
dignant and alarmed ; and after having passed a sleepless 
night, had been all the day anxiously awaiting Mrs. Austin's 
return, when the sound of wheels was heard, and the car- 
riage of M'Shane drove up to the door. On inquiry if 
Mr. Austin was at home, the servants repKed that they 
would ascertain ; and Austin, who imagined that this un- 
usual visit might be connected with his wife's mysterious 
absence desired the butler to show in the visitors. Austin 
started at the announcement of the names, but recovering 
himself, he remained standing near the table, drawn up to 
his full height. 

«* Mr. Austin," said O'Donahue, u we have ventured to 
call upon you upon an affair of some importance : as Mr. 
Austin, we have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, but 
we were formerly, if I mistake not, serving his Majesty in 
the same regiment." 

" I do not pretend to deny, gentlemen, that you once 
knew me under different circumstances," replied Austin, 
haughtily ; " will you please to be seated, and then pro- 
bably you will favour me with the cause of this visit" 

" May I inquire of you, Mr. Austin," said M'Shane, 
" if you may have happened to look over the newspapers 
within these few days ? " 

"No! and now I recollect — which is unusual — the 
papers have not been brought to me regularly.*' 

*' They were probably withheld from you in conse- 
quence of the intelligence they would have conveyed to 
yotu" 
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" May I ask what that intelligence may be ? " inquired 
Austin, surprised. 

"The trial, conviction, and sentence to transportation 
for life of one Joseph Rushbrook, for the murder of a man 
of the name of Byres/' replied M'Shane ; " Mr. Austin, 
you are of course aware that he is your son." 

" You have, of course, seen the party, and he has made 
that statement to you ? " replied Mr. Austin. 

" We have seen the party, but he has not made that 
statement/' replied O'Donahue ; " but do you pretend to 
deny it?" 

" I am not aware upon what grounds you have thought 
proper to come here to interrogate roe," replied Austin. 
" Supposing that I had a son, and that son has, as you 
say, been guilty of the deed, it certainly is no concern of 
yours." 

" First, with your leave, Mr. Austin," said M'Shane, 
" let me prove that he is your son. You were living at 
Grassford, where the murder was committed; your son 
ran away in consequence, and fell into the hands of Captain 
(now General) O'Donahue ; from him your son was made 
over to me, and I adopted him ; but having been recognised 
when at school, by Furness, the schoolmaster of the village, 
he absconded to avoid being apprehended; and I have 
never seen him from that time till yesterday morning, 
when I called upon him, and had an interview, as soon as 
his mother, Mrs. Austin, had quitted the cell in Exeter 
gaol, where he is at present confined." 

Austin started — here was the cause of Mrs. Austin's 
absence explained; neither could he any longer refuse to 
admit that Joey was his son. After a silence of a minute, 
he replied — 

" I have to thank you much for your kindness to my 
poor boy, Major M'Shane ; and truly sorry am I that he 
is in such a dilemma. Now that I am acquainted with it, 
I shall do all in my power. There are other Rushbrooks, 
gentlemen, and you cannot be surprised at my not imme- 
diately admitting that such a disgrace had occurred to my 
own family. Of Mrs. Austin's having been with him I 
assure you I had not any idea; her having gone there 
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puts it beyond a doubt, although it has been carefully con- 
cealed from me till this moment." 

It must not be supposed that because Austin replied so 
calmly to Major M'Shane, he was calm within. On the 
contrary, from the very first of the interview he had beeu 
in a state of extreme excitement, and the struggle to com 
mand his feelings was terrible; indeed, it was now so 
painfully expressed in his countenance, that O'Donahue 
said — 

" Perhaps, Mr. Austin, you will allow me to ring for a 
little water?" 

" No, Sir, thank you," replied Austin, gasping for breath. 

" Since you have admitted that Joseph Rushbrook is 
your son, Mr. Austin," continued M'Shane, sc your own 
flesh and blood, may I inquire of you what you intend to 
do in his behalf? Do you intend to allow the law to take 
its course, and your son to be banished for life ? " 

" What can I flo, gentlemen ? He has been tried and 
condemned : of course, if any exertion on my part can 
avail — but I fear that there is no chance of that." 

€€ Mr. Austin, if he were guilty I should not have inter- 
fered; but, in my opinion, he is innocent; do you not 
think so?" 

" I do not believe, Sir, that he ever would have done 
such a deed ; but that avails nothing, he is condemned." 

" I grant it, unless the real murderer of the pedlar could 
be brought forward." 

" Y-e-s," replied Austin, trembling. 

" Shall I denounce him, Mr. Austin." 

" Do you know him ? " replied Austin, starting on his 
feet. 

" Yes, Rushbrook," replied M'Shane, in a voice of 
thunder, €€ I do know him, — 'tis yourself ! " 

Austin could bear up no longer, he fell down on the 
floor as if he had been shot. O'Donahue and M'Shane 
went to his assistance; they raised him up, but he was 
insensible ; they then rang the bell for assistance, the ser- 
vant came in, medical advice was sent for, and M'Shane 
and O'Donahue, perceiving there was no chance of prose- 
cuting their intentions, in Mr. Austin's present state, quitted. 
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the Hall just as the chaise with Mrs. Austin and Mary 
drove up to the door. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH IT IS TO BI HOPED THAT THE STORY WINDS UP TO THI 
SATISFACTION OF TH« BXASV&. 

It was not for some time after the arrival of the medical 
men that Mr. Austin could he recovered from his state of 
insensibility, and when he was at last restored to life, it 
was not to reason. He raved wildly, and it was pronounced 
mat his attack was a brain fever. As, in his incoherent 
exclamations, the name of Byres was frequently repeated, 
as soon as the medical assistants had withdrawn, Mrs. 
Austin desired all the servants, with the exception of Mary, 
to quit the room ; they did so with reluctance, for their 
curiosity was excited, and there was shrugging of the 
shoulders, and whispering, and surmising, and repeating 
of the words which had escaped from their unconscious 
master's lips, and hints that all was not right passed from 
one to the other in the servants' hall. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Austin and Mary remained with him ; and well it 
was that the servants had been sent away, if they were not 
to know what had taken place so long ago, for now Austin 
played the whole scene over again, denounced himself as a 
murderer, spoke of his son, and of his remorse, and then 
he would imagine himself in conflict with Byres — he 
clenched his fists — and he laughed and chuckled — and 
then would change again to bitter lamentations for the 
deed which he had done. 

" Oh, Mary, how is this to end ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Austin, after one of the paroxysms had subsided. 

«* As guilt always must end, Madam," replied Mary, 
bursting into tears, and clasping her hands, — " in misery." 

" My dear Mary, do not distress yourself in that man- 
ner ; you are no longer guilty/* 
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" Nor is my master then, Madam; for I am sure that 
he has repented." 

" Yes, indeed, he has repented most sincerely ; one 
hasty deed has embittered hk whole life — he never has 
been happy since, and never will he until he is in heaven." 

" Oh, what a happy relief it would be to him ! " replied 
Mary, musing. " I wish that I was, if such wish is not 
sinful." 

" Mary, you must not add to my distress by talking in 
that manner ; I want your support and consolation now." 

" You have a right to demand every thing of me, 
Madam," replied Mary, « and I will do my best, I will 
indeed ; I have often felt this before, and 1 thank God 
for it ; it will make me more humble." 

The fever continued for many days, during which time 
Mr. Austin was attended solely by his wife and Mary ; the 
latter had written to our hero, stating the cause of her 
absence from him in so trying a period, and he had re- 
ceived an answer, stating that he had received from very 
good authority the information that he was not likely. to 
leave the country for some weeks, and requesting that Mary 
would remain with his mother until his father's dangerous 
illness was decided one way or the other ; he stated that 
he should be perfectly satisfied if he only saw her once 
before his departure, to arrange with her relative to her 
affairs, and to give her legal authority to act for him, pre- 
vious to his removal from the country. He told her that 
he had perceived an -advertisement in the London papers, 
evidently put in by his friendB at Portsmouth, offering a 
handsome reward to any one who could give any account 
of him — and that he was fearful that some of those who 
were at the trial would read it, and make known his 
position ; he begged Mary to write to him every day if 
possible, if it were only a few lines, and sent his devoted 
love to his mother. Mary complied with all our hero's 
requests, and every day a few lines were despatched ; and 
it was now ascertained by the other domestics, and by . 
them made generally known, that a daily correspondence 
was kept up with a prisoner in Exeter gaol, which added 
still more mystery and interest to the state of Mr. Austin. 
Y 2 
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Many were the calls and cards left at the Hall, and if we 
were to inquire whether curiosity or condolence was the 
motive of those who went there, we are afraid that the 
cause would, in most cases, hare proved to have been the 
latter. Among others, O'Donahue and M'Shane did not 
fail to send every day, waiting for the time when they 
could persuade Austin to do justice to his own child. 

The crisis, as predicted by the medical attendants, at 
last arrived, and Mr. Austin recovered his reason ; but, at 
the same time, all hopes of his again rising from his bed 
were given over. This intelligence was communicated to 
his wife, who wept and wished, but dared not utter what 
she wished; Mary, however, took an opportunity, when 
Mrs. Austin had quitted the room, to tell Mr. Austin, who 
was in such a feeble state that he could hardly speak, that 
the time would soon come when he would be summoned 
before a higher tribunal, and conjured him by the hopes 
he had of forgiveness, now that the world was fading away 
before his eyes, to put away all pride, and to do that justice 
to his son which our hero's noble conduct towards him 
demanded — to make a confession either in writing or in 
presence of witnesses, before he died — which would prove 
the innocence of his only child, the heir to the property 
and the name. 

There was a struggle, and a long one-, in the proud 
heart of Mr. Austin before he could consent to this act of 
justice. Mary had pointed out the propriety of it early 
in the morning, and it was not until late in the evening, 
after having remained in silence and with his eyes closed 
for the whole day, that Austin made a sign to his wife to 
bend down to him, and desired her in a half- whisper to 
send for a magistrate. His request was immediately at- 
tended to ; and in an hour the summons was answered by 
one with whom Austin had been on good terms. Austin 
made his deposition in few words, and was supported by 
Mary while he signed the paper. It was done ; and when 
she would have removed the pen from his fingers, she 
found that it was still held fast, and that his head had 
fallen back ; the conflict between his pride and this act of 
duty had been too overpowering for him in his weak con- 
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dition, and Mr. Austin was dead before the ink of his 
signature had time to dry. 

The gentleman who had been summoned in his capacity 
of magistrate, thought it advisable to remove from the 
scene of distress without attempting to communicate with 
Mrs. Austin in her present distress. He had been in con- 
versation with O'Donahue and M'Shane at the time that 
he was summoned, and Mr. Austin's illness and the various 
reports abroad had been there canvassed. O'Donahue and 
M'Shane had reserved the secret; but when their friend 
was sent for, anticipating that some such result would take 
place, they requested him to return to them from the 
Hall; he did so, and acquainted them with what had 



" There's no time to lose, then,* said M'Shane ; iC I 
will, if you please, take a copy of this deposition/' 

O'Donahue entered into a brief narrative of the cir- 
cumstances and the behaviour of our hero ; and, as soon as 
the copy of the deposition had been attested by the magis- 
trate, he and M'Shane ordered horses, and set off for 
London. They knocked up Mr. Trevor at his private 
house in the middle of the night, and put the document 
into his hands. 

" Well, Major M'Shane, I would gladly have risen 
from a sick bed to have had this paper put into my hands; 
we must call upon the Secretary of State to-morrow, and 
I have no doubt but that the poor lad will be speedily re- 
leased, take possession of his property, and be an honour 
to the county." 

" An honour to old England/' replied M'Shane ; " but 
I shall now wish you good night." 

M'Shane, before he went to bed, immediately wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Austin, acquainting her with what he had 
done, and the intentions of Mr. Trevor, sending it by ex- 
press ; he simply stated the facts, without any comments. 

But we must now return to Portsmouth. The adver- 
tisement of Mr. Small did not escape the keen eye of the 
police-constable who had arrested our hero — as die reader 
must recollect the arrest was made so quietly that no one 
was aware of the circumstance, and as the reward of 100& 
t 8 
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would be a very handsome addition to the 2002. which he 
had already received — the man immediately set off for 
Portsmouth on the outside of the coach, and went to Mr. 
Small, where he found him in the counting-house with 
Mr. Sleek. He soon introduced himself, and his business 
with them ; and such was Mr. Small's impatience that he 
immediately signed a cheque for the amount, and handed 
it to the police-officer, who then bluntly told him that 
our hero had been tried for murder, and sentenced to 
transportation, his real name being Rushbrook, and not 
O'Donahue. 

This was a heavy blow to Mr. Small : having obtained 
all the particulars from the police-constable, he dismissed 
him, and was for some time in consultation with Mr. Sleek ; 
and as it would be impossible long to withhold the facts, it 
was thought advisable that Mrs. Phillips and Emma should 
become acquainted with them immediately, the more so as 
Emma had acknowledged that there was a mystery about 
our hero, a portion of which she was acquainted with. 

Mrs. Phillips was the first party to whom the intelli- 
gence was communicated, and she was greatly distressed. 
It was some time before she could decide upon whether 
Emma, in her weak state, should be made acquainted with 
the melancholy tidings, but as she had suffered so much 
from suspense, it was at last considered advisable that the 
communication should be made. It was done as cautiously 
as possible ; Emma was not so shocked as they supposed 
she would have been at the intelligence. 

" I have been prepared for this, or something like this," 
replied she, weeping in her mother's arms, "but I cannot 
believe that he has done the deed ; he told me that he did 
not, when he was a child; he has asserted it since. 
Mother, I must — I will go and see him." 

" See him, my child ! he is confined in gaol." 

" Do not refuse roe, mother, you know not what I feel 
— you know not — I never knew myself till now how 
much I loved him. See him I must, and will. Dearest 
mother, if you value my life, if you would not drive reason 
from its seat, do not refuse me." 

Mrs. Phillips found that it was in vain to argue, tad 
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consulted with Mr. Small, who at length (after having in 
vain remonstrated with Emma) decided that b*r request 
should he granted, and that very day he accompanied his 
niece, travelling all night, until they arrived at Exeter. 

In the mean time Mrs. Austin had remained in a state of 
great distress ; her hmband lay dead ; she believed that he 
had confessed his guilt, hut to what extent she did not 
know, for neither she nor Mary had Yieard what passed 
between him and the magistrate. She had no one hut 
Mary to confide in or to console, no one to advise with or 
to consult. She thought of sending for the magistrate, 
but it would appear indecorous, and she was all anxiety 
and doubt. The letter from M'Shane, which arrived the 
next afternoon, relieved her at once ; she felt that her boy 
was safe. 

" Mary, dear, read this ; he is safe," exclaimed she ; 
* € God of heaven, accept a mother's grateful tears." 

" Cannot you spare me, Madam ? " replied Mary re- 
turning the letter. 

" Spare you. Oh, yes ! quick, Mary, lose not a moment, 
go to him, and take this letter with you. My dear, dear 
child." 

Mary did not wait a second command ; she sent for 
post-horses, and in half an hour was on her way to Exeter; 
travelling with as much speed as Emma and her uncle, she 
arrived there but a few hours after them. 

Our hero had been anxiously awaiting for Mary's dairy 
communication, the post time had passed, and it had not 
arrived. Pale and haggard from long confinement and 
distress of mind, he was pacing up and down, when the 
bolts were turned, and Emma, supported by her uncle, 
entered the celL At the sight of her, our hero uttered a 
cry, and staggered against the wall ; he appeared to have 
lost his usual self-control. " Oh," said he, " this might 
have been spared me, I have not deserved this punishment. 
Emma, hear me. As I hope for future happiness I am 
innocent; I am — I am, indeed — ," and he fell senseless 
on the pavement. 

Mr. Small raised him up and put him on the bed ; after 
t 4 
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a time he reyived, and remained where he had been laid, 
sobbing convulsively. 

As soon as he became more composed, Emma, who had 
been sitting by him, the tears coursing each other down 
her pale cheeks, addressed him in a calm voice. 

" I feel — I am sure that you are innocent, or I should 
not have been here." 

" Bless, you for that, Emma, bless you ; those few 
words of yours have given me more consolation than you 
can imagine. Is it nothing to be treated as a felon, to be 
disgraced, to be banished to a distant country, and that at 
the very time that I was full of happiness, prosperous, and 
anticipating? — but I cannot dwell upon that. Is it not 
hard to bear, Emma ? and what could support me, but the 
consciousness of my own innocence, and the assurance that 
she whom I love so, and whom I now lose for ever, still 
believes me so ? Yes, it is a balm ; a consolation ; and I 
will now submit to the will of Heaven/' 

Emma burst into tears, leaning her face on our hero's 
shoulders. After a time she replied, " and am I not to be 
pitied ? Is it nothing to love tenderly, devotedly, madly 
— to have given my heart, my whole thoughts, my ex- 
istence to one object — why should I conceal it now? — 
to have been dwelling upon visions of futurity so pleasing, 
jo delightful, all passing away as a dream, and leaving a 
sad reality like this ? Make me one promise ; you will not 
refuse Emma — who knelt by your side when you first met 
her, she who is kneeling before you now ? " 

" I dare not, Emma, for my heart tells me that you 
would propose a step which must not be — - you must 
leave me now, and for ever." 

" For ever ! for ever ! " cried Emma, springing on her 
feet. " No ! no ! — uncle, he says I am to leave him for 
•ever ? Who is that ? " continued die frantic girl. " Mary! 
yes 'tis ! Mary, he says I must leave him for ever ! " (It 
was Mary who had just come into the cell). " Must I, 
Mary ? " 

"No — no ! " replied Mary, " not so ! he is saved, and 
Hum innocence established ; he is yours for ever ! " 
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We shall not attempt to describe the scene which we 
could not do justice to. We must allow the day to pass 
away ; during which Emma and our hero, M'Shane and 
Mary, were sitting together ; tears of misery wiped away 
— tears of joy still flowing and glistening with the radiance 
of intermingled smiles. 

The next morning M'Shane and O'Donabue arrived, 
the Secretary of State had given immediate orders for our 
hero's release, and they had brought the document with 
them. 

The following day they were all en route 9 Emma and 
her uncle to Portsmouth, where they anxiously awaited 
the arrival of our hero as soon as he had performed his 
duty to his parents. 

We must allow the reader to suppose the joy of Mrs. 
Austin in once more holding her child in her embrace, and 
the smiles and happiness of Mary at his triumphant ac- 
quittal ; the wondering of the domestics, the scandal and 
rumour of the neighbourhood. Three days sufficed to 
make all known, and by that time Joey was looked upon 
as the hero of a novel. On the fourth day he accompanied 
the remains of his father as chief mourner. The funeral 
was quiet without being mean ; there was no attendance, 
no carriages of the neighbouring gentry followed. Our 
hero was quite alone and unsupported; but when the 
ceremony was over, the want of respect shown to the 
memory of his father was more than atoned for by the 
kindness and consideration shown towards the son, who 
was warmly, yet delicately, welcomed as the future pro- 
prietor of the Hall. 

Three months passed away, and there was a great crowd 
before the house of Mr. Small, navy-agent, at Portsmouth. 
There was a large company assembled, the O' Donahues, 
the M'Shanes, the Spikemans, and many others. Mrs. 
Austin was there, looking ten years younger ; and Mary 
was attending her at the toilet, both of them half smiles, 
half tears, for it was the morning of our hero's wedding- 
day. Mr. Small strutted about in white smalls, and Mr. 
Sleek spluttered over everybody. The procession went to 
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the church, and soon after the ceremony, one couple of the 
party set off for the Hall ; where the others went is of na 
consequence. 

We have now wound up the history of little Joey Rush- 
brook, the poacher. We have only to add, that the 
character of our hero was not the worse as he grew older, 
and was the father of a family. The Hall was celebrated 
for hospitality, for the amiability of its possessors, and the 
art which they possessed of making other people happy. 
Mary remained with them more as a confidant than as a 
servant ; indeed, she had so much money, that she received 
several offers of marriage, which she invariably refused, 
observing, with the true humbleness of a contrite heart, that 
she was undeserving of any honest, good man. Everybody 
else, even those who knew her history, thought otherwise; 
but Mary continued firm in her resolution. As for all the 
rest of the personages introduced into these pages, they 
passed through life with an average portion of happiness, 
which is all that can be expected. 

In conclusion, we have only one remark to make. In 
this story we have shown how a young lad, who com. 
menced his career with poaching, ultimately became a 
gentleman of 7,000/. a-year; but we must remind our 
youthful readers, that it does not follow that every one who 
commences with poaching is to have the same good fortune. 
We advise them, therefore, not to attempt it, as they may 
find that instead of 7,000/. a-year, they may stand a chance 
of going to where our hero very narrowly escaped from 
being sent ; that is, to a certain portion of her Majesty's 
dominions beyond the seas, latterly termed Australia, but 
more generally known by the appellation of Botany Bay. 
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One evening I was sitting alone in the saUe & manger 
of the Counmne <f Or, at Boulogne, when Colonel 

G , an old acquaintance, came in. After the first 

greeting he took a chair, and was soon as busily occupied 
as I was with a cigar, which was occasionally removed 
from our lips as we asked and replied to questions as to 
what had been our pursuits subsequent to our last rencontre. 
After about half an hour's chit-chat, he observed, as he 
lighted a fresh cigar — 

" When I was last in tins room I was in company with 
a very strange personage." 

* € Male or female ? " inquired I. 

« Female," replied Colonel G . «* Altogether it's 

a story worth telling, and as it will pass away the time, I 
will relate h you — unless you wish to retire." 

As I satisfied him that I was not anxious to go to bed, 
and very anxious to hear his story, he narrated it as near 
as I can recollect in the following words : — 

*' I had taken my place m the diligence from Paris, and 
when I arrived at Notre Dame des Victoires it was all 
ready for a start; the luggage, piled up as high as an 
English haystack, had been covered over and buckled 
down, and the conducieur was calling out for the passen- 
gers. I took my last hasty whiff of my cigar, and un- 
willingly threw away more than half of a really good 
Havannah; for I perceived that in the inttrieur, for 
which I had booked myself, there was one female already 
seated : and women and cigars are such great luxuries in 
their respective ways, that they are not to be indulged in at 
one and the same time — the world would be too happy, 
and happiness, we are told, is not for us here below. Not 
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that I agree with that moral, although it comes from very 
high authority ; — there is a great deal of happiness in this 
world, if you knew how to extract it ; or rather, I should 
say, of pleasure : there is a pleasure in doing good ; there 
is a pleasure, unfortunately, in doing wrong ; there is a 
pleasure in looking forward, ay, and in looking backward 
also ; there is pleasure in loving and being loved, in eat- 
ing, in drinking, and though last, not least, in smoking. I 
do not mean to say that there are not the drawbacks ot 
pain, regret, and even remorse ; but there is a sort of 
pleasure even in them : it is pleasant to repent, because you 
know that you are doing your duty; and if there is no 
great pleasure in pain, it precedes an excess when it has 
left you. I say again, that, if you know how to extract 
it, there is a great deal of pleasure and of happiness in this 
world, especially if you have, as I have, a very bad 
memory. 

" c Alton*, Messieurs /' said the condueteur ; and when 
I got in I found myself the sixth person, and opposite to 
the lady : for all the other passengers were of my own sex. 
Having fixed our hats up to the roof, wriggled and twisted 
a little so as to get rid of coat-tails, &c, all of which was 
effected previous to our having cleared Rue Notre Dame 
dee Vtctoiresy we began to scrutinise each other. Our 
female companion s veil was down and doubled, so that I 
could not well make her out; my other four companions 
were young men, all Frenchmen, . apparently good-tem- 
pered, and inclined to be agreeable. A few seconds were 
sufficient for my reconnoitre of the gentlemen, and then 
my eyes were naturally turned towards the lady. She was 
muffled up in a winter cloak, so that her figure was not to 
he made out ; and the veil still fell down before her face, 
so that only one cheek and a portion of her chin could be 
deciphered: — that fragment of her physiognomy was 
very pretty, and I watched in silence for the removal of 
the veil. 

" I have omitted to state that, before I got into the 
diligence, I saw her take a very tender adieu of a very 
nandsome woman ; but as her back was turned to me at 
the time, I did not see her face. She had now fallen back 
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in her seat, and seemed disposed to commune with her 
own thoughts : that did not suit my views, which were to 
have a view of her face. Real politeness would have in- 
duced me to have left her to herself, hut pretended polite- 
ness was resorted to that I might gratify my curiosity ; so 
I inquired if she wished the window up. The answer 
was in the negative, and in a very sweet voice ; and then 
there was a pause, of course — so I tried again. 

" ' You are melancholy at parting with your handsome 
sister/ observed I, leaning forward with as much appear- 
ance of interest as I could put into my beautiful phiz. 

" ' How could you have presumed that she was my 
sister?' replied she. 

"/ From the strong family likeness/ rejoined I, € I felt 
certain of it." 

" ' But she is only my sister-in-law, Sir — my brother's 
wife/ 

" " Then, I presume, he chose a wife as like his sister 
as he could find : nothing more natural — I should have 
done the same/ 

«' ' Sir, you are very polite/ replied the lady, who 
lowered down the window, adding, '■ I like fresh air/ 

€€ ' Perhaps you will find yourself less incommoded it 
you take off your veil ? * 

€mt l will not ascribe that proposition to curiosity on 
your part, Sir,' replied the lady, 'as you have already seen 
my face/ 

" ' You cannot, then, be surprised at my wishing to see 
it once more.' 

" ' You are very polite, Sir/ 

'* Although her voice was soft, there was a certain 
quickness and decision in her manner and language, which 
were very remarkable. The other passengers now ad- 
dressed her, and the conversation became general. The 
veiled lady took her share in it, and showed a great deal of 
smartness and repartee. In an hour more we were all 
very intimate. As we changed horses, I took down my hat 
to put into it my cigar-case which I had left in my pocket, 
upon which the lady observed, ' You smoke, I perceive ; 
and so, I dare say, do all the rest of the gentlemen. — » 
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Now, do not mind me ; I am fond of the smell of tobacco 
— I am used to it/ 

« We hesitated. 

« < Nay, more, I smoke myself, and will take a cigar 
with you.' 

" This was decisive. I offered my cigar-case — another 
gentleman struck a light Lifting up her veil so as to 
show a very pretty mouth, with teeth as white as snow, she 
put the cigar in her mouth, and set us the example. In a 
minute both windows were down, and every one had a 
cigar in his mouth. 

" ' Where did you learn to smoke, Madam ? ' was a 
question put to the incognita by the passenger who sat next 
to her. 

sc c Where ? — In the camp — Africa — every-where. I 
did belong to the army — that is, my husband was the 
captain of the 47th. He was killed, poor man ! in the 
last successful expedition to Constantine : — cUait un brave 
homme.' 

s * ' Indeed ! Were you at Constantine ? ' 

" ' Yes, I was ; I followed the army during the whole 
campaign.' 

" The diligence stopped for supper or dinner, whichever 
it might be considered, and the conducteur threw open the 
doors. f Now/ thought I, ' we shall see her face ;' and so, 
I believe, thought the other passengers : but we were mis* 
taken ; the lady went up-stairs and had a basin of soup 
taken to her. When all was ready we found her in the 
diligence, with her veil down as before. 

" This was very provoking, for she was so lively and 
witty in conversation, and the features of her face which had 
been disclosed were so perfect, that I was really quite on a 
fret that she would leave me without satisfying my cu- 
riosity : — they talk of woman's curiosity, but we men 
have as much, after alL It became dark; — the lady 
evidently avoided further conversation, and we all composed 
ourselves as well as we could. It may be as well to state in 
few words, that the next morning she was as cautious and 

reserved as ever. The diligence arrived at this hotel the 

passengers separated — and I found that the lady and I 
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were the only two who took up our quarters there. At all 
events, the Frenchmen who travelled with us went away 
just as wise as they came. 

" ' You remain here ? ' inquired I, as soon as we had 
got out of the diligence. 

» < Yes,' replied she. < And you • 

€t c I remain here, certainly ; hut I hope you do not 
intend to remain always veiled. It is too cruel of you.' 

" ' I must go to my room now and make myself a little 
more comfortable ; after that, Mons. 1' Anglais, I will speak 
to you. You are going over in the packet, I presume ? ' 

€€ ' I am : by to-morrow's packet.' 

" ' 1 shall put myself under your protection, for I am 
also going to London.' 

" ' I shall be most delighted.' 

" ' Au rewrir.' 

" About an hour afterwards a message was brought to 
me by the garpm, that the lady would be happy to receive 
me at No. 19* I ascended to the second floor, knocked, 
and was told to eome in. 

" She was now without a veil ; and what do you think 
was her reason for the concealment of her person ? " 

" By the beard of Mokhanna, how can I tell ? " 

6f Well, then, she had two of die most beautiful eyes in 
the world ; her eyebrows were finely arched ; her forehead 
was splendid; her mouth was tempting — in short, she 
was as pretty as you could wish a woman to .be, only she 
had broken her nose — a thousand pities, for it must once 
have been a very handsome one. Well, to continue, I 
made my bow. 

" c You perceive, now, Sir,' said she * why I wore my 
veil down.' 

" «No, indeed,' replied I. 

" ' You are very polite, or very blind,' rejoined she : 
4 the latter I believe not to be the fact. I did not choose 
to submit to the impertinence of my own countrymen in 
the diligence : they would have asked me a hundred ques- 
tions upon my accident. But you are an Englishman, and 
have respect for a female who has been unfortunate/ 
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" ' I trust I deserve your good opinion, Madam ; and 
if I can be in any way useful to you — — ' 

" ' You can. I shall be a stranger in England. I 
know that in London there is a great man, one Monsieur 
Lis-tong, who is very clever.' 

" ' Very true, Madam. If your nose, instead of having 
been slightly injured as it is, had been left behind you in 
Africa, Mr. Liston would have found you another.' 

" ' If he will only repair the old one, I ask no more. 
You give me hopes. But the bones are crushed completely, 
as you must see.' 

" ' That is of no consequence. Mr. Liston has put a 
new eye in, to my knowledge. The party was short- 
sighted, and saw better with the one put in by Mr. Liston, 
than with the one which had been left him.' 

" ' Est-il possible ? Mais, quel homme extraordinaire ! 
Perhaps you will do me the favour to sit with me, Mon- 
sieur ; and, if I mistake not, you have a request to make 
of me — nest ce pas ? ' 

" ' I feel such interest about you, Madam, that I ac- 
knowledge, if it would not be too painful to you, I should 
like to ask a question.' 

" ' Which is, How did I break my nose ? — Of course 
you want to know. And as it is the only return I can 
make for past or future obligations to you, you shall most 
certainly be gratified. I will not detain you now. 1 shall 
expect you to. supper. Adieu, Monsieur.' 

" I did not, of course, fail in my appointment ; and 
after supper she commenced : — 

" ' The question to be answered,' said she, ' is, How 
did you break your nose ? — Is it not ? Well, then, at 
least, I shall answer it after my own fashion. So, to begin 
at the beginning, I am now exactly twenty-two years old. 
My father was tambour-majeur in the Garde ImpeViale. 
I was born in the camp — brought up in the camp — and, 
finally, I was married in the camp, to a lieutenant of in- 
fantry at the time. So that, you observe, I am altogether 
militaire. As a child, I was wakened up with the drum 
and fife, and went to sleep with the bugles ; as a girl, I 
became quite conversant with every military manoeuvre ; 
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and now that I am a woman grown, I believe that I am 
more fit for the bdton than one half of those marshals who 
have gained it. I have studied little else but tactics ; and 
have, as my poor husband said, quite a genius for them — 
but of that hereafter. I was married at sixteen, and have 
ever since followed my husband. I followed him at last 
to his grave. He quitted my bed for the bed of honour, 
where he sleeps in peace. We'll drink to his memory.' 

€€ We emptied our glasses, when she continued : — 

'"My husband's regiment was not ordered to Africa 
until after the first disastrous attempt upon Constantine. 
It fell to our lot to assist in retrieving the honour of our 
army in the more successful expedition which took place, 
as you of course are aware, about three months ago. I will 
not detain you* with our embarkation or voyage. We 
landed from a steamer at Bona, and soon afterwards my 
husband's company were ordered to escort a convoy of 
provisions to the army which were collecting at Mzez 
Ammar. Well, we arrived safely at our various camps of 
Drean, Nech Meya, and Amman Berda. We made a 
little dttour to visit Ghelma. I had curiosity to see it, as 
formerly it was an important city. I must say that a 
more tenable position I never beheld. But I tire you 
with these details.' 

« ' On the contrary, I am delighted/ 

€€ ' You are very good. I ought to have said something 
about the travelling in these wild countries, which is any 
thing but pleasant The soil is a species of clay, hard as 
a flint when the weather is dry, but running into a slip- 
pery paste as soon as moistened. It is, therefore, very 
fatiguing, especially in wet weather, when the soldiers slip 
about, in a very laughable manner to look at, but very dis- 
tressing to themselves. I travelled either on horseback or 
in one of the waggons, as it happened. I was too well 
known, and I hope I may add, too well liked, not to be 
as well provided for as possible. It is remarkable how 
soon a Frenchman will make himself comfortable, wherever 
he may chance to be. The camp of Mzez Ammar was 
as busy and as lively as if it was pitched in the heart of 
France. The followers had built up little cabins out of 

8 
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the branches of trees, with their leaves on, interwoven 
together, all in strait lines, forming streets, very com* 
nedious, and perfectly impervious to the withering son. 
There were r&taurante, cafh, dtbie de vin et eau-de-vie, 
sausage-sellers, butchers, grocers—* in fact, there was every 
trade almost, and every thing you required ; not very cheap 
certainly, bat you must recollect that this little town had 
sprung up, as if by magic, in the heart of the desert. 

" ' It was in the month of September that Damremont 
ordered a r&onnoistance in the direction of Constantme, 
and a battalion of my husband's regiment, the 47th, was 
ordered to form a part of k. I have said nothing about 
my husband. He was a good little man,' and a brave 
officer, full of honour, but very obstinate. He never 
would take advice, and it was nothing but € Tbw-toi, 
CoraHe,' all day long — but no one is perfect He wished 
me to remain in the camp, but I made it a rule never to 
be left behind. We set o&, and I rode in one of the little 
carriages called cacokts, which had been provided for the 
wounded. It was terrible travelling, I was jolted to atoms 
in the ascent of the steep mountain called the Rass-el- 
akba; but we gained the summit without a shot being 
fired. When we arrived there, and looked down beneath 
us, the sight was very picturesque. There were about four 
or five thousand of the Arab cavalry awaiting our descent ; 
their white bournous, as they term the long dresses in 
which they infold themselves, waving in the wind as they 
galloped at speed in every direction ; while the glitter of 
their steel arms flashed like lightning upon your eyes. We 
closed our ranks and descended ; the Arabs, in parties of 
forty or fifty, charging upon our flanks every minute, not 
coming to close conflict, but stopping at pistol-shot dis- 
tance, discharging their guns and then wheeling off again 
to a distance — mere child's play, Sir; nevertheless there 
were some of our men wounded, and the little waggon 
upon which I was riding was ordered up in the advance to 
take them in. Unfortunately, to keepr clear of the troops, 
the driver kept too much on one side of the narrow defile 
through which we passed ; the consequence was, that the 
waggon upset, and I was thrown out a considerable dis- 
tance* down the precipice — ' 
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"'And broke your nose/ interrupted I. 

" ' No indeed, Sir, I did not I escaped with only a 
few contusions about the region of the hip, which certainly 
lamed me for some time, and made the jolting more dis- 
agreeable than ever. Well, the rtconnousance succeeded. 
Damremont was, however, wrong altogether. I told him 
so when I met him; but he was an obstinate old fool, and 
his answer was not as polite as it might have been, con- 
sidering that at that time I was a very pretty woman. We 
returned to the camp at Mzez Ammar ; a few days after- 
wards we were attacked by the Arabs, who showed great 
spirit and determination in their desultory mode of warfare, 
which, however, can make no impression on such troops as 
the French. The attack was continued for three days, 
when they decamped as suddenly as they had come. But 
this cannot be very interesting to you, Monsieur/ 

" ' On the contrary, do not, I beg, leave out a single 
remark or incident.' 

"/ You are very good. I presume you know how we 
milUaires like to fight our battles over again. Well, Sir, 
we remained in camp until the arrival of the Due de Ne- 
mours — a handsome, fair lad, who smiled upon me very 
graciously. On the 1st of October we set off on our 
expedition to Constantine; that is to say, the advanced 
guard did, of which my husband's company formed a por- 
tion. The weather, which had been very fine, now changed, 
and it rained hard all ihe day. The whole road was one 
mass of mud, and there was no end to delays and accidents. 
However, the weather became fine again, and on the 5th 
we arrived within two leagues of Constantine, when the 
Arabs attacked us, and I was very nearly taken prisoner.' 

"'Indeed!' 

" ' Yes ; my husband, who, as I before observed to you, 
was very obstinate, would have me ride on a eaitson in the 
rear ; whereas I wished to be in the advance, where my 
advice might have been useful. The charge of the Arabs 
was very sudden ; the three men who were with the cais- 
son were sabred, and I was in the arms of a chieftain, who 
was wheeling round his horse to make off with me when a 
ball took him in the neck, and he fell with me. I dis- 
z 2 
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engaged myself, seized the hone by the bridle, and pre* 
vented its escape ; and I also took possession of the Arab's 
pistols and cimeter.' 

"•Indeed!* 

" c My husband sold the horse the next day to one of 
our generals, who forgot to pay for it after my husband 
was killed. As for the cimeter and pistols, they were 
stolen from me that nigbt: but what can you expect? — 
our army is brave, but a little demoralised. The next day 
we arrived before Constantine, and we had to defile before 
the enemy's guns. At one portion of the road, men and 
horses were tumbled over by their fire ; the caisson that I 
was riding upon was upset by a ball, and thrown down the 
ravine, dragging the horses after it. I laid among the 
horses' legs — they kicking furiously ; it was a miracle that 
my life was preserved: as it was ' 

" € You broke your nose,' interrupted I. 

" * No, Sir, indeed I did not. I only received a kick 
on the arm, which obliged me to carry it in a sling for 
some days. The weather became very bad ; we had few- 
tents, and they were not able to resist the storms of rain 
and wind. We wrapped ourselves up how we could and 
sat in deep pools of water, and the Arabs attacked us before 
we could open the fire of our batteries ; we were in such 
a pickle that, had the bad weather lasted, we must have 
retreated ; and happy would those have been who could 
have once more found themselves safe in the camp of 
Mzez Ammar. I don't think that I ever suffered so much 
as I did at that time — the weather had even overcome 
the natural gallantry of our nation ; and so far from re- 
ceiving any attention, the general remark to me was, 
c What the devil do you do here ? ' This to be said to a 
pretty woman ! 

u 'It was not till the 10th that we could manage to 
open the fire of our batteries. It was mud, mud, and 
mud again ; the men and horses were covered with mud 
up to their necks — the feathers of the staff were covered 
with mud — every ball which was fired by the enemy gent 
up showers of mud ; even the face of the Due de Nemours 
was disfigured with it. I must say that our batteries were 
well situated, all except the great mortar battery. This I 
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pointed out to Damremont when he passed me, and he 
was very savage. Great men don't like to he told of their 
faults; however, he lost his life three days afterwards 
from not taking my advice. He was going down the hill 
with Rhullieres when I said to him, ' Mon General, you 
expose yourself too much ; that which is duty in a sub- 
altern is a fault in a general.' He very politely told me 
to go to where he may chance to be himself now ; for a 
cannon-ball struck him a few seconds afterwards, and he 
was killed on the spot. General Perregaux was severely 
wounded almost at the same time. For four days the 
fighting was awful ; battery answered to battery night and 
day : while from every quarter of the compass we were 
exposed to the fierce attacks of the Arab cavalry. The 
commander of our army sent a flag of truce to their town, 
commanding them to surrender ; and, what do you think 
was the reply ? — " If you want powder, we'll supply you ; 
if you are without bread, we will send it to you : but as 
long as there is one good Mussulman left alive you do not 
enter the town." — Was not that grand ? The very reply, 
when made known to the troops, filled them with admir- 
ation of their enemy, and they swore by their colours that 
if ever they overpowered them they would give them no 
quarter. 

" c In two days, General Valine, to whom the command 
fell upon the death of Damremont, considered the breach 
sufficiently wide for the assault, and we every hour ex- 
pected that the order would be given. It came at last. 
My poor husband was in the second column which 
mounted. Strange to say, he was very melancholy on 
that morning, and appeared to have a presentiment of what 
was to take place. " Coralie," said he to me, as he was 
scraping the mud off his trousers with his pocket-knife, 
" if I fall, you will do well. I leave you as a legacy to 
General Vallee — he will appreciate you. Do not forget 
to let him know my testamentary dispositions." 

" ' I promised I would not. The drums beat. He 
kissed me on both cheeks. " Go, my Philippe/' said I ; 
« go to glory." He did ; for a mine was sprung, and he 
with many others was blown to atoms. I had watched the 
advance of the column, and was able to distinguish the 
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form of my dear Philippe when die explosion 'with the 
vast column of smoke took place When it cleared away, 
I could see the wounded in every direction hastening hack ; 
but my husband was not among them. In the mean time 
the other columns entered the breach — the firing was awful, 
and the carnage dreadful. It was more than an hour after 
die assault commenced before the French tricolor waved upon 
the minarets of Constantine. 

" ' It was not until the next day that I could make up 
my mind to search for my husband's body ; but it was my 
duty. I climbed up the breach, strewed with the corpses 
of our brave soldiers, intermingled with those of the Arabs ; 
hut 2 could not find my husband. At last a head which had 
been blown off attracted my attention. I examined it — it 
was my Philippe's, blackened and burnt, and terribly dis- 
figured : but who can disguise the fragment of a husband 
from the keen eyes of the wife of his bosom ? I leaned 
over it. fi My poor Philippe ! " exclaimed I ; and the 
tears were bedewing my cheeks when I perceived the Dae 
de Nemours close to me, with all his staff attending him. 
" What have we here ? " said he, with surprise, to those 
about him. "A wife, looking for her husband's body, 
mon Prince," replied I. " I cannot find it ; but here is his 
head." He said something very complimentary and kind, 
and then walked on. I continued my search without 
success, and determined to take up my quarters in the town. 
As I clambered along, I gained a battered wall; and, 
putting my foot on it, it gave way with me, and I fell 
down several feet Stunned with the blow, I remained for 
some time insensible ; when I came to, I found * 

" * That you had broken your nose/ 

u ' No, indeed ; I had sprained my ankle and hurt the 
cap of my knee, but my nose was quite perfect. You must 
have a little patience yet 

" ' What fragments of my husband were found, were 
buried in a large grave, which held the bodies and the 
mutilated portions of the killed ; and, having obtained pos- 
session of an apartment in Constantine, I remained there 
several days, lamenting his fiite. At last it occurred to me 
that his testamentary dispositions should be attended to, and 
I wrote to General Vallee, informing him of the last wishes 
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of my husband. His reply was very short ; it was, that he 
was excessively flattered, bat press of business would not 
permit him to administer to the will. It was not polite. 

" * On the 26th I quitted Constantine with a convoy of 
wounded men. The dysentery and the cholera made fearful 
ravages, and I very soon had a caisson all to myself. The 
rain again came on in torrents, and it was a dreadful funeral 
procession. Every minute wretches, jolted to death, were 
thrown down into pits by the road-side, and the cries of 
those who survived were dreadful. Many died of cold and 
hunger ; and after three days we arrived at the camp of 
Mzez Ammar, with the loss of more than one-half of our . 
sufferers. 

" ' I took possession of one of the huts built of the 
boughs of the trees which I formerly described, and had ' 
leisure to think over my future plans and prospects. I 
was young and pretty, and hope did not desert me. I 
had recovered ray baggage, which I had left at the camp, 
and was now able to attend to my toilet. The young 
officers who were in the camp paid me great attention, and 
were constantly passing and repassing to have a peep at 
the handsome widow, as they were pleased to call me : 
and now comes the history of my misfortune. 

u ' The cabin built of boughs which I occupied was 
double ; one portion was fenced off from the other with a 
wattling of branches, which ran up about seven feet, but 
not so high as the roof. In one apartment I was located, 
die other was occupied by a young officer who paid me 
attention, but who was not to my liking. I had been 
walking out in the cool of the evening and had returned, 
when I heard voices in the other apartment; I entered 
softly and they did not perceive my approach ; they were 
talking about me, and I must say that the expressions 
were very complimentary. At last one of the party ob- 
served, " Well, she is a splendid woman, and a good 
soldier's wife. I hope to be a general by and by, and she 
would not disgrace a marshal's baton. I think I shall 
propose to her before we leave the camp." 

" * Now, Sir, I did not recognise die speaker by his 
voice, and, flattered by the remark, I was anxious to know 
who it could be who was thus prepossessed in my favour. 
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I thought that if I could climb up on the back of the 
only chair which was in my apartment, I should be able 
to see over the partition and satisfy my curiosity. I did 
so, and without noise ; and I was just putting my head 
over to take a survey of the tenants of the other apartment 
when the chair tilted, and down I came on the floor, and 
on my face. Unfortunately, I hit my nose upon the edge 
of the fryingpan, with which my poor Philippe and I 
used to cook our meat: and now, Sir, you know how it 
was that I broke my nose.' 

u ' What a pity ! * observed L 

" * Yes ; a great pity. I had gone through the whole 
campaign without any serious accident, and ■ But after 
all it was very natural : the two besetting evils of women 
• are Vanity *and Curiosity, and if you were to ascertain the 
truth, you would find that it is upon these two stumbling* 
blocks that most women are upset and break their noses.' 

« < Very true, madam,* replied I. 'I thank you for 
your narrative, and shall be most happy to be of an/ use 
to you. But I will detain you from your rest no longer, 
so wish you a very good night' " 

"Well, Colonel," said I, as he made a sudden stop, 
" what occurred after that ? " 

" I took great care of her until we arrived in London, saw 
her safe to the hotel in Leicester Square, and then took 
my leave. Whether Liston replaced her nose, and she is 
now flante-ing about Paris, as beautiful as before her 
accident ; or, whether his skill was useless to her, and she 
is among the Sceur* de Charity or in a convent, I cannot 
say : I have never seen or heard of her since." 

" Well, I know Liston, and 1*11 not forget to ask him 
about her the very first time that I meet him. Will 
you have another cigar ? " 

" No, I thank you. I've finished my cigar, my bottle, 
and my story, and so now good night ! " 

THE END. 
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THE RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

(From the Times, Morning Chronicle, &c> &c) 

" Among the most surprising instances of the immense revo- 
lution which has taken place of late years in popular litera- 
ture, are the cheap publications of Messrs. Routledge and Co., 
of Farringdon Street. For several years they have now been 
issuing the ' Railway Library,' and have shown an energy 
and enterprise in many fields of literature almost unparalleled 
in this country. We^ believe the great success which they 
have met with has arisen from the universally-popular cha- 
racter of the works they have issued. Their books are never 
above and never below the standard of public taste. 

" Running our eye down the list of works which have already 
appeared, we are surprised most agreeably to find the names 
of the most distinguished of our living, or recently deceased, 
authors, and these, too, most represented here by their best 
works: — Fenimore Cooper's world-renowned Indian romances 
and sea tales — Jane Austen's truthful tracings of English 
country life — Carleton's thrilling Irish stories. Miss Sedgwick 
and Miss M'Intosh give us their sketches of American man- 
ners. Gleig, Grant, and Capt. Curling offer their military 
adventures for our amusement ; and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
produces his wonderful romances, which once opened seize 
upon the attention with a grasp not to be unloosed or shaken 
off. Then come the historical pictures of the incomparable 
and inexhaustible Dumas, W. Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. R. 
James, the author of ' Whitefriars,' 'Whitehall,' and 
' Caesar Borgia.' Other well-known names also enrich the 
list we have before us. Nor does it lack the names of old 
favourites, — Miss Porter's best-liked romances, and Godwin's 
finest tales. With the incomparable Bulwer (who, as the 
author of 'Pelham,' 'The Caxtons,' and 'My Novel,' is 
assigned the highest place among modern writers of fiction) 
are appearing some of the fine sketches of modern fashionable 
life with which Mrs. Gore has hitherto only delighted the 
more wealthy and privileged of English readers. Mrs. Grey's 
home pictures— Marryatt's sea tales — Hannay's best work, 
'Electra' — and 'Rockingham,' by a highly-gifted mind, 
are here included, with many others. Looking over this list 
of hooks, which some score or two of shillings will place upon 
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any person's bookshelves, we cannot but wish the Railway 
Library a continuation of the immense sale which has 
hitherto attended it" 



Price One Shilling each, in Fancy boards (except where 
specified). Or in cloth, strongly bound, Sixpence a Volume 
extra to the price named. 

Contents of the Series:— 

1. The Pilot : a Tale of the Sea (U 6tt) . . J. F. Cooper. 

" The belt of Mr. Cooper's work*." 

2. Jane Sinclair— Neal Malonb . . W. Carldon. 

" Carleton*t tale* art full of vigorous description." 

8. Last of the Mohicans (1*. <ta.) . J. F. Cooper. 

" In which the customs of the American Indians are portrayed. 1 * 
4. The Pioneers (If. &£) J. F. Cooper 

" Considered the most classical production of fancy m our language.* 

7. Thb Spy (1». 6tt) J. F. Cooper. 

" One of the most admirable novels in the English language.* 

8. Sense and Sensibility • ... Jane Austen. 

" The best of Miss Austen's unequalled works." 

10. Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen. 

" Is finished up to nature with a precision which delights the reader.* 

11. Charms Ain> Counter-Charms .' Mis* M'lniosk 

" Miss Mlntosh is now well known as the American Miss Kdgeworth." 

12. Lionel Lincoln (Is. 6d.) J. F. Cooper. 

" Will communicate a thorough knowledge of America." 
14. The Clarionet, Dead Boxer, &c. . . W. Carleto*. 

" Gives the truest picture of Irish peasantry that has ever appeared.'' 

16. The Light Dragoon G.R. Gleig. 

" In which the life of a soldier is depicted with genuine truth.* 

17. Lonobeard, Lord or London (1j. 0d.) . . C. Maday. 

" The reader will find the interest increase to the end." 

18. Hope Leslie * Miss Sedgwick. 

"Miss Sedgwick writes with * higher aim than merely to amuse." 

19. Lilly Dawson (If. 6d.) Mrs. Crows, 

« Lilly Dawson is a creation worthy of Sir Walter Scott.'* 

20. Dark Scenes o* History (Is. 6d.) . . . Q. P. R. James. 

«« Dark Scenes of History • are calculated to please all readers." 
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21, 22. The Romance of Was (2s.) . . James Grant. 

" Will be penued with plesun, and kid down with regret.'' 

23. Czkq Mars ; or, The Conspiracy ... De Vigny. 

" « Cinq Mars ' is a magnificent romance."— Sir JL Bvhoer Lytton. 

24. The. Little Wife ...... Mrs. Grey. 

" Mrs. Grey's name is too well known to need commendation. 1 * 

25. Louisa de Bourg; or* The Conspirator • • Miss Dupuy. 

« It is a story unabatingly interesting.* 

26. 27. The Aidb-dr-Cahp (2s.) .... James Grant, 

" A narrative of exciting scenes in a soldier's life.* 

28, 29. Whitbfriars. (2*.) By the Author of . Whitehall. 

" ' Whitefriars ' has attained a world-wide celebrity." 

30. The Scarlet Letter N. Hawthorne. 

" The work that gained for Mr. Hawthorne universal popularity." 

31. House of the Sbveh Gables • • . . N. Hawthorne. 

" Will be penued with pleasure by all who admire good writing." 

32. The Knight of St. John (1*. (ML) . Anna Maria Porter. 

" Miss Porter is the author of our most popular novels." 

33. 84. Jasper Ltle; a Tale of South Africa (2*.) Mrs. Ward. 

" Affords the reader a great amount of amusement and instruction." 
35. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by the Anther of Emilia Wyndham. 

" Is worthy of being the work of Mrs. Marsh herself.*' 
30, 37. The Scottish Cavalier (2*.) . . . James Grant 

" By the author of the * Romance of War.' " 

38. Grace and Isabel Miss M'lntosh. 

" Will win for itself a hearing at every fireside in our land." 

39. The Heolusb of Norway (is. 6d.) . . Anna Maria Porter. 

" The beauty of the composition will recommend it to all readers." 

40. Lilias Dayeeant Miss Stewart. 

" Is characterised by force of expression and resource of imagination." 

41. The Jew of Denmark, from the Danish . . GoldemidL 

" Admirably translated* at the request of the author." 

42. Discipline . . . . ... . Mrs. Brunton. 

" Mrs. Brunton as a novelist will continue to be admired." 

43. Self-Control (It. 64.) . . . . Mrs. Brunton. 

" Celebrated for the exactness of its details of private life." 

44. 45. The Night Side of Natube (2#.) . • Mrs. Crowe. 

" Contains interest to astonish as well as to amuse the readers." 
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46. Zingra thb Gipsy Mrs. Maillard. 

• ' Ii one of the most popular novels that has issued from the press." 

47. Valerie : an Autobiography . . . Captain, Marryatt. 

" By the Author of * Peter Simple.' M 

48. Marti* Beck, the Australian Emigrant (It. 6d.) A. Earris. 

" A most interesting story.** 

49. The Soldier or Fortune . . . Captain Curling. 

" Is admirably fitted to beguile the tedium of a long journey." 

50. Susan Hoplby (2s.) Mrs. Crow. 

" Reminds us strongly of the truthfulness of the pictures of De Foe." 

51. Viola : a Tale oft Told Miss GMdmid. 

" Has many well-drawn characters, and spirited dialogue." 

52. Helen Charteris Mrs. Ward, 

" Mrs. Ward is entitled to rank high among our lady-novelists." 

53. 54. Whitehall (2s.) By the Author of . WhUsfriars. 

** A companion to that well-known work, « Whitefxiars."* 

55. The Polish Lancer, or 1812 (is. 6d.) . . Louis Beelstal. 

" A tale of Napoleon's invasion of Russia." 

56. Passion and Principle Mrs. W. Grey. 

" Contains some of the finest delineations of domestic life." 

57. The Compulsory Marriage .... Mrs. Maillard. 

" Mrs. Maillard has gained high reputation amongst novel readers." 

58. Woodrseye Manor . . . . • Mrs. A. E. Dorsey. 

" A charming American tale.'* 

59. The Henpecked Husband (Is. 6d.) . . . Lady Scott. 

" The materials are chosen and bandied with artistical effect." 

60. The Three Musketeers (2s.) . . . A. Dumas. 

" Abounding In stirring incidents and fine descriptions.'* 

61. The Albatross : a Tale of the Sea . . W. H. G. Kingston. 

" A tale of the sea, by the Author of < Peter the Whaler.' '* 

62. Windsor Castle W. H. Ainswortk. 

" Is a masterpiece of English composition." 

63. Clanalryn (2s.) Mrs. Johnston, 

«« A national tale, unequalled since « Waverley.* '• 

64. Rookwood (Is. 6d.) . . . . . W. H. AinsworO. 

" An admirable romance by one of our first authors." 

65. Caleb Williams w. Godwin 

" The tale on which the ' Iron Chest » is founded.' 1 



Ij the steamboat and the railwr* have abridged time and space, and 
made a large addition to the atailable length of human existence, why 
may not our intellectual journey be also accelerated, our knowledge 
more cheaply and gutckly acquired, its records rendered more acces- 
sible and portable, its cultivators increased in number, and its bless- 
ings more cheaply and widely diffused f V- Quarterly Review. 

London: Fabbingdon Stbeet. 

March 1856. 
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FICTION, 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES, 

WATURAL HISTORY, 



POETRY & the DRAMA, 
SPORTING, USEFUL, 
RELIGIOUS, JUVENILE, 
And MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE ; 
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POPULAR CHEAP LIBRARIES. 

To be obtained by Order of all Booksellers, Home or Colonial. 

# * Geobge Rotjtledge & Co. particularly request that parties 
ordering through their respective Booksellers or Agents, 
will specially mention " Eoutledge's Editions/* or Edi- 
tions dearer in price, or inferior in appearance, will most 
likely be sent. 



HISTORY. 

In 3 vols, post 8vo, price 15s. cloth lettered. 

LTICHAUD'S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

tL The First English Edition translated from the French; with 
btes. Memoir and Preface by W. Robson. 
M Michaud'i work has an European reputation." 

" Micbaud is faithful, accurate, and learned ; his mind is lofty and generous, and 
actly suitable to the proper filling up of a history of the Crusades."— Alisov. 
lUck wood's Magazine.) 

"Mr. Bobson has done a great service in making Michaud'i admirable work 
eeesible to the general reader."— The Spectator. 

u Mr. .Robson has very carefully translated Michaud'i admirable work— a book 
at all Europe has accepted."— The Leader. 

B 



Cheap Editions qf Standard and JPopular Works. 



History. 

Each in 2 vols, boards, *s. ; or, im doth, 5s. 

PBESCOTTS (W. H.) HISTOMCAIi WORK& 
Cheap complete Edition. Viz. : 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2. vols, 
CONQUEST OF PERJCT. IvaU. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 2 vote. 

,* This issue of Mr. Presort? » Historical Vhrbs is «fe only cheq 
one that contains, without the slightest abridgment, all the Notes of tk 
original octavo American editions, with full Indices. 

" To Mr. Prescott belongs the rare distinction of uniting solid merit with exUo. 
•ire popularity. He has been exalted to the first class of Historians— both bj tin 
popular voice and the suffrages of the learned. His fame, also, is not merely loeaL 
or even national— it is as great in London, Paris, and Berlin, as at Boston or New 
York. His works have been translated into Spanish, German, French, and Italimj 
and, Into whatever Tegion they have .penetrated, they have met a cordial welcome] 
and done much to raise the character of American letters and scholanbip."- 
WMnpte % 9 Essay. 

" Prescott** Works in point of style rank with the ablest English bistoriant, ui 
paragraphs may be found in which the grace and elegance of Addison are combined 
with Robertson's cadence and Gibson's brilliancy.*'— A thenamm. 

Uniform with Pbesgott's Historical Works, in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 
boards, 2b.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PKESCOITS ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AM 
CRITICAL.— Comprising 



C. B. Brown, the Novelist. 
Irving' s Conquest of Granada. 
Cervantes. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Chateaubriand's Eastern Lite- 
rature. 



Bancroft's United States. 
Moliere. 

Italian Narrative Poetry. 
Scottish Song. 
Poetry and Romance of the 
Italians. 



*«* Any one of these first-class Essays is worth more than the price 
asked for this edition of the complete work. 

In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, boards, 4s.; or in cloth, 5s. 

BANCROFTS HISTORY OF AMERICA. The 
Colonization and its Results. The Tenth Thousand. With avdj 
OCmplete Index. 

<V This standard Work has, in the five volumes, more than 6000 reference* * 
fs>» best Historical Works and Manuscripts in existence. It takes its stand* 
IK arature by the side of Alison's *« Europe," and Macaulay's •• Kngland." Its <J* 
la lofty and eloquent, written with candour, neither exaggerating rice* of chtrsrW 
at, r reviving national animosities, tut rendering a just tribute to virtue, wber*** 



Cheap JSditions of Standard and Popular Works, 3 

Bistory. 

In fbap. 8vo, boards, each vol. Za., or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
Vols. 3, A, and 5, with a full Index. Continuing the History from 
ts Colonization, and completing a period in the History of the American 
devolution. 

This cheap edition of Mr. Bancroft's standard Work is bow complete as far as he 
las written it, and contains the history or the American Revolution considered in 
ill its causes— the rise of the Union of the United States from she body of the 
Kople— the change in the colonial policy of France— and the consequences of the 
sndeavours of Great Britain to consolidate her power over America. 

In 4 vols, square 8vo, price Us. ; or in 2 vols. 12s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

MACFARLANE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Being 
the History of the French Revolution from 1781 to the Coronation 
rf Napoleon in 1804. By Charles MacJFablani;. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts. 

" Ttiey are very well narrated m Mr. MacFarlane's History of the Freneh 
Revolution, lately published by Knight and Co., in four small but comprehensive 
rolumes, which is much the truest, and therefore the best book we have seen on the 
lubject." — Quarterly Review. 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 6s. <6d. cloth extra. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Leopold Ranke. 
Including their Church and State, the Re-organization of the 
Inquisition, the Rise, Progress, and Consolidation of the Jesuits, and 
the means taken to effect the Counter- reformation in Germany, to revive 
Romanism in France, and to suppress Protestant Principles in the South 
af Europe. Translated from the last edition of the German by Walter 
K. Kelly, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

" This translation of Ranke we consider to be very superior to any other -in the 
English language." — Dublin Review. 

" A work singularly interesting at the present time." 

" One of the most valuable contributions that have been made to history during 
the present century."— Monthly Review. 

In 3 vols. 8vo, price £1 "Is. cloth lettered. 

RUSSELL'S (Dr.) MODERN EUROPE The History 
of Modern Europe, with a view to the Progress of Society, from 
the Rise of the Modern Kingdoms, with a Continuation to the Death of 
the Emperor Alexander. By William Jones. 

« Although the space of time that has elapsed since the termination of Dr. Russell** 
labours is comparatively short, yet such are the stupendous events which are crowded 
into it, and Hitch their extraordinary importance, as to render a succinct and lumi- 
nous exhibition of them a matter of general interest. Nor is it possible that they 
should ever cease to interest the inhabitants of Europe. Posterity will find in & 
faithful record of them not merely matter of surprise and astonishment, but mate- 
rials of instruction to the statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist. In 
this hope the continuation of Dr. Russell's History of Modern Kurope, a work of 
great merit and of deserved popularity, has been drawn up in a manner which tl*e 
publishers trust will meet with the approbation of the reader." 

b2 



4 Cheap Edition* of Standard and Popular Works. 



History. 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s., or in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 5s. 

THE HISTORY of EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
DELUSIONS. By Chables Mackat, LL.D. The Third 
Edition, Illustrated with One Hundred and Twenty Engravings, from 
scarce Prints and other authentic sources. 

" The mitten related in these Interesting volumes by Dr. Mackay would be incre- 
dible were they not fully substantiated by unquestionable authorities." 

"These volumes will capriwrte the attention of readers who, according to their 
various tempers, feel either inclined to laugh at or sigh orer the follies of mankind." 

Jibuti. 

M A popular name for a book exactly of the kind calculated to be popular. . . . 
The subjects are treated with much talent, and the whole forms a very amusing 
work tor readers of every class."— .Literary Gazette. 

In 8 handsome vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

WALPOLES MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE II. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the late Lord Holland. With numerous Portraits. Second Edition. 

* We are glad to see an octavo edition of this work. The publisher has conferred 
a boon on the public by the republication.** — Britannia. 

M A work of greater interest than has been placed before the public for a conside- 
rable time. The memoirs abound in matter which is both useful and amusing. The 
political portions of the work are of undoubted value and interest, and embody % 
considerable amount of very curious historical information, hitherto inaccessible 
even to the most determined and persevering student."— Morning Pott. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. cloth lettered. 

BONNECHOSE*S HISTORY OF FRANCE. The first 
English Edition. Translated by W. Robson, Esq., Translator of 
Michaud'8 " History of the Crusades, &c. With Illustrations and very 
complete Index. 

" We recommend this excellent volume as a compendious, correct, and serviceable 
History of France."— Morning Advertiser. 

" It is a moderately short, pleasingly written, and correct work." — Weekly Times. 

"It is a cleverly irritten volume, the translation also being easy and flowing; and 
there is no English manual of French history at once so portable and authentic as 
this."— The Guardian. 

* As a useful work, towards the acquisition of a good knowledge of French history, 
we do not know so commendable an epitome."— The Era. 

In 1 voL post 8vo, price 5s. cloth lettered. 

FELICE'S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF 
FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the Pre- 
sent Time. Translated from the Revised and Corrected Edition. 

•• Felice has chosen for his theme a subject in which the whole of Europe takes » 
deep interest; its importance is as great as any series of events which have had is 
influence in shaping the destinies of Christendom. It is a book that ought to set 
tor itoelf a place in the Library of every Protestant household in the kingdom." 

" We recommend this work to our readers as one of the most interesting d 
Religious History that we have met with after Merle d'AubignS's 'Kefonnatioii ; 
and perhaps, to the reading pubhc generally, more interesting and more novel this 
even that very popular work."— Atlas. 



Cheap Editions of Standard and Popular Works. 6 

Bistory. 

THE BOVHTO ENGLISHMAN'S HI8T0BICAL W0BK8. 

In small poet 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra. 

EMBASSIES AND FOREIGN COURTS. A History 
of Diplomacy. By The Roving Englishman. The Second 
Edition. 

" The * Roving Englishman* is a satirical chronicler. His style is not less lively 
nan severe, not subtle enough for irony, but caustic, free, and fall of earnest 
leaning. The salt of the book la to be found in the keen allusions which cluster 
round every anecdote, the light struck from ancient and modern instances 
9 illustrate the events of our own times, and the ridicule bestowed on mediaeval 
wlings and manners. Beyond this, the volume is an admirable manual, skil- 
nlly adapted to the purpose of diffusing a general knowledge of history and the 
rorking of diplomacy."— The Atkenwum. 

In small post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, gilt. 

PICTURES FROM THE BATTLE FIELDS. By The 
Roving Englishman. The Third Edition, with Illustrations from 
Sketches taken on the spot, and Chapters respecting — 



icutari and its Hos- 
pitals, 
diss Nightingale. 
Salaklava. 
L Snow Storm. 



The Commissariat 

again. 
A Camp Dinner. 
The Heights before 

SebastopoL 



The Bashi-Bazouk. 
Russian Officers and 

Soldiers. 
The French Officer. 
The Zouave. 



" Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant little sketches of travel— particularly the 
ictures of Turkish life and manners— from the pen of the * Roving Englishman,' 
Ipt were, week after week, the very tit-bits of ' Household Words?*— Who did not 
ail their collection into a companionable-sixed volume?— and who will not thank 
or truly ' fast' friend— the friend of almost everything and everybody but Foreign- 
ffice noodles— the 'Roving Englishman,' for this new book of sketches? These 
Ketches most usefully continue those contained in the volume entitled * Turkey,* 
ad are, with the foregoing (if we are not greatly mistaken), destined to * live'— to 
ive our children corrector notions of men and things in the ' East,' than, it would 
►em— alas !— we, their fathers, have entertained. To the Civil Servant this book 
ill be specially interesting, for its bold and uncompromising exposure of the abuses 
f the Foreign-office; abuses which have, more than anything else, brought the 
resent war upon us, with its inevitable perils, sacrifices, and sufferings." 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. cloth lettered. 

UTEMORIALS of the MOST REVEREND FATHER 
VJL IN GOD, THOMAS CRANMER, some time Lord Arch- 
iahop of Canterbury. By John Strype, M.A. A New Edition, by 
hilip E. Barnes, Esq., B.A, F.L.S., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
ster-at-Law. 

The works of Strype hold a place amongst the very best authorities, as forming a 
ost valuable portion of the history of the reformation of religion in this country, 
» less than as of standard excellence, inasmuch as the narratives of the most 
teresting events in the annals of our country were based by this truly Protestant 
ithor upon documentary evidence, and drawn from original MSS., the greater part 
which are still extant. 

The greatest pains have been taken to ensure accuracy, and to make this edition 
perfect as possible, by the verification of the original MSS., and by insetting a 
rge amount of original matter by way of illustration. 



6 Cheap Editions of Standard and Popular Work*. 
History. 

" Specially wwmnniiwl fty general me by her Majesty's Inspectors of Schooli" 
In fcap. 8vo, price 2U. 8d. strongly bound, or in cloth gilt, 2s. 

LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Be* Jams* Wfiim The Eighth-Thousand* 

"We hold this to be a pattern volume of cheap literature. It is so written tint 
it cannot mil to amuse and enlighten the more ignorant ; yet it is a book that may 
be read with pleasure and profit, too, by the most polished scholar. In a word, 
excellent gifts are applied to the advantage of the people— a poetical instinct and a 
full knowledge of English History. I has nothing about it of common-pjae* com- 
pilation. It is the work of a man of remarkable ability, bavin: assart a style of 
its own, and a grace that cannot fail to exercise its refining Influence upon ones* 
oated people. The amount o' solid information it compresses in a smalt compass 
excites in the reader*! mind repeated surprise.' — Tht Sxa mim r. 

In 1 voL post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gUi edges, 5s. 61 

THE HISTORY OF WOMAJT, and her Connection 
with Religion, Civilisation, and Domestic Manners, from th« 
Earliest Period. By a W. Ftjlloh> Author of " The Marveb of 
Science," " The Great Highway." With a Steel Portrait of Mia 
Nightingale. 

" With much eloquence Mr. Fallon* has here placed before oar eyes-tee Matotf 
of much the better half of mankind."— Morning Chronicle. 

" Whatever Mr. Fullom touches bears the impress of true genius, and is rendered 
by his eloquent pen at once .attractive and imposing."— If orsjfcg- Past: 

lb post 8*o, price Be. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. Gd 

THE GREAT SIEGES OF HISTORY. By Williai 
Bobson, Author of " Life of Bichelieu," and Translator of 
u Midland's History of the Crusades.'' With Illustrations by Job 
CrSbert. 

This new Military and Historical Work is published uniform with 
"Napier's Battles of the Peninsula," and the "Great Battles of tk 
British Army,* and contains, besides a very concise account of the S*$ 
of Sevastopol, accurate histories of more than One Hundred other Sieg* 

In post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra. 

THE WAR: from the Landing at Gallipoli to the Death 
of Lord Raglan. By W. H* Bomkll, the "Times'* Com- 
spondent. The Twenty-first Thousand. 

"Mr. Russell's admirable letters have appeared in a single volume, and the nsti« 
seems to have thrown itself upon the book with avidity at its household history of* 
great drama. The sale became enormous as soon as ever the work was to be pro- 
cured. The people of England have a shrewd eye and a ready coin for really a g«* 
thing; and this is perhaps the best thing of its kind which has ever been offered* 
them ; the first book, too, which ever told them what war really is— a thing «&> 
it is of vital consequence they should know."— Weekly Chronicle 



Gkeap Editions of Standard and Popular Wbrik*. T 
' — i 

Blstory. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2a. clot\ or 2a> 6& roan lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A New 
Edition, with Continuation, to the Death of Wellington. With 
Portraits of all the Sovereigns. 

*' In this edition, the editor has added some facte which had been overlooked by 
to auth or, en d preceded the original work by a short notice- of the earlier history, 
fathered from the old chroniclers* and continued to the preeent time. To each 
ftapter is append** a series of questions* by means, ef which ihe tutor wB.t readily 
ie enabled to examine the pupil as to the banressiona the facts ha\e made onk'; 
nemory." 

STAND AED HISTORICAL WOEKS -CHEAP EDITIONS 

In vofak fcap. 8yq t price la. 6d. etch, cloth extra. 

1. Letter! from Palmyra. By the Rev. W. Ware. 

3. Bob» aaa the Barry Christian*. By the Bev. W. Ware. 

3. Australia (The Gold Colonies efy By GL R Earp. 

4. New Zealand (The Hiatory of). By G. B. Earp. 

5. India. With Hkatratioas. By J. H. Stocqisiferv 

6. Russia as it Is. By J. R. MorclL 

7. Turkey, Past and Present. By J. R. Morell. 

«. flrmamy i and Gfarcassia. By Kenneth M'Kenme. 

». Wax (The). Qipr Soldiers* Letters, With Woodcuts. 

10. Our Heroes in the Crimea By — Ryan. 

11. Mormons (The), Female Life among. By the Wife of an Elder. 

12. SebastopoL The Story of its FaU. By G. R. Emerson. 



BZOORAPHV. 

In 4 vols, crown 8vo, price 10s., or in 2 vols, cloth gilt, 10s. 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, with mime- 
rous Portraits, Views, and Characteristic Designs, engraved from 
•uihentic sources. 

"Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets. Shakspeare is not more 
ecidedly the first of dramatists, Deeaosthenes is not mere deekiediy the first of 
r&tors, than Boswell is the first of biographers. Many of the greatest men that 
Ave ever lived have written biography. Boswell was one of the smallest men that 
rer lived, and he has beaten them all. His was talent, and uncommon talent, and to 
emmy Boswell we indeed owe many hours of supreme delight." — Macamay. 

In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. 

rHE LIFE, PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC, OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. By Peter Burke, Esq. 
>f the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit). Profusely illustrated with 
Portraits, Scenes of Events, and landscape Views, relating to the great 
trator and the other noted persons of his time and career. 

*• This volame attempts to relate the biography of Edmund Burke as a private 
arson and a pabiio character in an easily intelligible shape. The author's aim has 
een to furnish a plain and popular biography, in which he trusts he has succeeded.'* 



8 Cheap Edition of Standard and Papular Workt. 

Biography. 

In small pott 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

I^HE PRIVATE LIFE OP AN EASTERN KING. 
- By William Knighton, Author of "Forest Life in Ceylon." 
The Fourth Edition, with illustrations by Harrison Weir. 

" We might imagine It a page taken out of the Arabian Nights. The wild bent 
tight* are described in considerable detail, and with great spirit.-— The Timet. 

•• Chapters from this volume read like pages from the stories which one© delighted 
the Commander of the Faithful. We know no volume more calculated to arrest 
the attention of the reader."— TA* Frets. 

In 1 vol crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEN: their Boyhood and early 
Youth. By William Russell, Era. The Sixth Edition, illustrated i 
with 50 EngravingB of Portraits, Birthplaces, Incidents, &c. Ac. | 



M What a title to interest the youth of this nation! It teaches in every page I 
of prudence, frugality, industry, and perseverance ; and how difficulties, moral sad 
physical, have been successfully overcome." 

Ja. Companion to " Extraordinary Ken." 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt. i 

EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN : their Girlhood and | 
Early Years. By William Russell, Esq. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings designed and executed by Messrs. DakieL i 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
"pXMOTJTffS (LORD) LIFE By Edwabd Osler. 

" It is the wisdom of those to whom England will hereafter commit the honour 
of her flag, to study well the examples of the great sea officers whose services ilto* 
trate the annals of their country. Among these bright examples, none is mare 
worthy of careful study than Admiral Lord Exmouth. We therefore bail with 
pleasure the cheap edition of the life of this great and good sailor.* 1 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 

JULIUS (LESAR (LIFE OF). By the Ven. Johs 
Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, Author of "Life of Alexander." 
Printed on superfine paper, with Four Illustrations. 

" In writing this Life of Julius Cesser, it has been an aim of the author to gin tf 
truthful a view of the thoughts, words, and deeds of this 'foremost man of all the 
world,' as well as the chief characters of his opponents and supporters; thus ren- 
dering it, as it were, a biography of the celebrated characters who lived in Cessrt 



In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
WELLINGTON (LIFE OF). By Chas. MacFablaks. 

* » With Illustrations by John Gilbert. ' 

M The times in which we live seem to call for an animated revival of our muitar/ 
prowess, and of the science, skill, valour, and achievements of our fathers, as wes* 
*n the battle-field as on the ocean." 



Cheap Editions of Standard and Popular Works, 9 

Biography. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

MARLBOEOUGH'S LIFE. By Chas. MacFarlank. 
With Two Illustrations. 

"This is an excellent life of the great General for young readers, and for those 
Who have not time to make themselves acquainted with the larger works on the 
subject."— Atlas, 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt 

NELSON'S LIFE. By Joseph Alleic, Author of " Battles 
of the British Navy. " With a Portrait of Nelson. 

M To Mr. Allen we owe the inexpressible advantage of being able to read Nelson's 
biography unencumbered by idle speculations, denuded of the tedious detail, and yet 
sufficiently nautical to give an appropriate colouring to the exciting and glorious 
narrative." — United Service Gazette. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6cL 

RICHELIEU'S LIFE. By W. Robson. With 
Illustrations. 

M The reader will find much pleasure and profit in perusing Mr. Robson's very 
able and intelligent biography."— Observer. 

"This book is worthy of study, and very welcome to the English reader."— 
Dispatch. 

** The student will find the events of Richelieu's life reflected as in a mirror."— 
Liverpool Albion, 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 7s. cloth lettered. 

CHANNING'S (Dr.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Nephew, William Henby Channing. A New 
Edition, with a Portrait. 

" His nephew has compiled his biography with singular judgment. He has fot 
lowed the method of Lockhart in his Life of Scott. As lar as possible, the narrative 
is woven with letters and diaries : the subject speaks for himself, and only such 
intermediate observations of the editor are given as are necessary to form a connected 
whole." 

STANDARD BIOGRAPHY-CHEAP EDITIONS. 

In vols. fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6& each, cloth extra. 

1. Life of Kelson. By Joseph Allen. 

2. Life Of Wellington. By MacFarlane. 

3. Feel (Sir Robert), Life ot With a Portrait by W. Harvey. 

4. life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. 

5. Life of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

6. Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

7. Monk and Washington. By F. Guizot. 

8. Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 

9. Grimaldi's Life. Edited by Charles Dickens, and illustrated by 

George Cruikshank. 
Bos, Cruikshank, and Joe Grimaldi, for Two Shillings ! Is not this the perfection 
<rf cheap litera t ure! 



JO Ck§ap EdUXms of 8iandard and Popular Work* 

FXCTIOW. 

THE STANDARD EDITiON OF TEE. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF SIR EDWABB 
BULWEft LYTTON, BART., M.P. Uniformly printed in 
OH*wn8vo, eonetol and revised throughout, with new Ifoofo ees. 

20 vols, in 10, price £3 3b. cloth extra ; or any volumes separately, 
in cloth binding, as under: — 



*.e% 
HEENZT: Thi Last or thb Tbi- 

bcitbs 3 6 

PAUL CLIFFORD. . 3 6 

FJELHAM; ob, Thb Asvbbtcbss 

ov a Gbhtlbma* 3 6 

EUGENE ARAM. A Talb ... 3 6 
LAST OP THE BARONS ... 5 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII ..36 

GODOLPHIN 3 9 

PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE ..26 
BIGHT AND MOBWNO . . . . 40 



ERNEST MAT/THA VERS . . . *6 
ALICE ; ob* Thb RwpbbiB**. , .38 
THE DISOWNED . .. . . '. .3=6 
DEVEREUX ....... .36 

ZANQNr ....36 

LEILA; as, Thb Smsm e* €fes*» 

WADA 2*0" 

HAROLD 4 

LUCRHTIA 4 

THE CAXTONS 4 

MY NOVEL (2 wl*) SO 



Op the Set complete in 2ff vols. £3 11 6 

„ faalftcslfexb*. . S » » 

„ „ half-morocco . . 9 IS # 

"No collection of prost fiction*, by any single author, contains the same variety 
of experience— the seme amplitude of ta»w&d§*a*d thought— tf» sane. eoaahina- 
tlon of opposite extremes, harmonised by an equal mastership of ant;, hois a va iy 
and sparkling fancies; there, rigorous passion or practical wisdom— these works 
abound in illustration* that teaoh benevolence, to the rich, and courage to the poor ; 



they glow with the lore of freedom ; they speak a sympathy with all high aspirations, 
and alL manly stvuggie; and where, in their more tragic portraitures, they depict 
'" s dread imageaof guilt and weavthey so clear our iudgment by profound: analyst* 
_, ~ . ' >n, that we Tea - % * - — ' 



while they more our hearts by terror or compassion, that we learn to detect j 
stifle in ourselves the evil thought which we see gradually uaMding itself into the 
8ailtjdted. n —£*rm*&om Bulwer Jbgttom amdJUs Work*.. 

The above are printed on superioc paper, bound ' n «withw Each volume 
•embellished with an Illustration; and this Standard iGdttkn is adasi- 
rably suited for private, select, and public Libraries. 

The odd Numbers and Parts iff complete volumes may be obtained; 
and the complete series is now in course of issue in Three- haHpennj 
Weekly Numbers; or in Monthly Parts, Sevenpence each. 

In 1 vol, price Sa €d. cloth gilt 

COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. By ALiatAjraintDraAS. 
Comprising the Chateau d'lf, with 20 IHuatrationa, drawn on 
Woodby M. Valentin, and executed by the best English engravers. 

" 'Monte Christo' is Dumas* best production, and the work that wiE convey Kb 
name to the remembrance of future generations as a writer." 

In 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. gilt hack. 

FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINETt ; or, the Rich and 
the Poor. By Charles Bowcroft, Author of "Tales of the Colo- 
nies," &c. With 27 Illustrations by Phiz. 



Ckeap Edition* of Standard and Popular Works. 11 
Fiction. 

UNIFORM* ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF' Nlff. AINeWORTWS WORKS. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6b. clbth, emblematically gilt 

TOWER OF LCXNFBO^ (Tlie): By W. H. Aikbtobhhl 
With 40 Illustration* on- Steel, and; numerous Engraving3<GB. Wood' 
by George Cruikshank. 

Ill I vol. demy 8vo> price 3s. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

CEICHTON. By-W. K Aekt&worth. With Steel Hli»- 
tratkmsv from designs by H. K. Browne. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 5sj cloth, emblematically gSt. 

WINDSOR CASTLE By W. HI AraawoKE* Wtth 
Stee! Engravings and Woodcuts by Cruikshank, &c. 

In 1 vol: demy 8vo, price 0s. cloth, emblematically gilt; 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES. By W. H. Ajnswokeh. 
With 12, Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

In I voL demy 8vo, price 6s. cloth, emblematically gilt; 

JACK SHEPPARIX By W. H. Adiotokbh. niuafciated 
by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 voL demy 8vo, price 9s. cloth* emblematically gilt. 

TITISER'S DAUGHTER By W. H. AnrawoRTH. Elua- 
-1'J- trated by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 vol. demy 8 vo, price 6b; cloth, emblematically gilt. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S; By W. EL Aimsworto. Illustrated 
by George Gmikshank. 

lb 1 voL demy 8vo, price fe doth, emblemat ica lly gilt 

TJY EAWKES. By W. H. Axnsworthi Illustrated 

by George Crnikshank. 

"It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainsworth should hare secured to himself 
every wide popularity, when we consider bow happily lie has chosen his tbemesv 
Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of captivating and 
enthralling fascination, such as * Crichton,' the * Admirable Crichton.' Surely no 
one erer hit upon a worthier hero of romance, not from the days of Anuleius to 
those of I* Sage or of Bnlwer Lytton. Sometimes the scene and the very title of 
his romance have been some renowned structure, a palace, a prison, or a fortress. 
It is thus with the * Tower of London,' * Windsor Castle,' ' Old St. Paul's.' Scarcely 
less ability, or, rather, we should say, perhaps more correctly, scarcely less adroit- 
ness- in the choice of a new theme, in the instance of one of his latest literary pro- 
ductions, rife., the 'Star Chamber.' But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth— and they 
now number thousands upon thousand*— need hardly be informed of this; and now 
that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is published, we do not doubt but that: 
this large number of readers even will be considerably increased,"— Sun. 
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In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or with gilt edges, 4s. 

FLITCH OF BACON (The); or, the Custom of Dunmow. 
A tale of English Home. By W. H. Ainbworth, Esq. With 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. The Second Edition. 

•• As a thoroughly national story— in truth as well as in title a Tale of English 
Home— it is the most acceptable of his many popular romances ; the happiest of his 
many successful literary achievements/ 1 — Sun. 

" Certainly no custom was ever more popular ; the fame of it is bruited throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. It is a subject that gives excellent scope to a 
writer of fiction ; and Mr. Ainsworth, by skilful treatment, has rendered it most 
entertaining. The materials are put together with dramatic force."— Examiner. 

" In our judgment, one of the best of Mr. Ainsworth's romances."— Scottish Citizen. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, reduced to 12s. 6d. cloth, emblematically gilt ; or the 
2 vols, in 1, price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 

CARLETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. A new Pictorial Edition, with an 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, etc. 

The following Tales and Sketches are comprised in this Edition : — 



Ned M<Keown. 

The Three Tasks. 

Shane Fadh's Wedding. 

Larry M'Farland's Wake. 

The Battle of the Factions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and Funeral. 

The Lough Derg Pilgrim. 

"The Hedge School. 

The Midnight Mass. 



The Donah, or the Horse Stealers. 

Phil Purcel, the Pig Driver. 

Geography of an Irish Oath. 

The Llanham Shee. 

Going to Maynooth. 

Phelim OToole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Wildgoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Red WelL 

Neal Malone. 



Also, a Wew Cheap He-Issue. 

In 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, with new illustrations, 7s. 6d. ; or 
in cloth extra, gilt, with steel portrait, 10s. 

" Unless another master hand like Carleton's should appear, it is in his pages, and 
his alone, that future generations must look for the truest and fullest picture of the 
Irish peasantry who will ere long have passed away from the troubled land, and from 
the records of history."— Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1852. 

" Truly — intensely Irish." — Blackwood. 

In 1 voL 8vo, price 5s. cloth gilt ; or in 2 vols. 6s. 

CON CREGAN ; or, The Irish Gil Bias. With 38 Illus- 
trations on Wood, and 29 on Steel, by Phiz. 
" This book, for real fun and humour, exceeds any that we know of. It must be 
really written by Lever ; for none other than the accomplished author of * Charles 
O'Malley' could possibly be the writer of such a work/' 

In 8vo, cloth, full gilt, price 6s. 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O'BRIEN: a Tale 
of the Wars of King James. With Steel Illustrations by Phiz. 
" This stirring tale contains the best history of the Battle of the Boyne, and is 
written with a master hand. It is fully equal to any of Lever's works."— Observer. 
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Fiction. 

In small 8vo, price 4s. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

POTTLETON LEGACY: a History of Town and 
Country Life. By Albert Smith. With Illustrations by Phiz. 

" The characters are drawn with extraordinary accuracy, and in a rich vein of 
humour; the descriptive parts prove that Mr. Smith's talent is not exclusively con- 
fined to the comic style : he evidently appreciates the beauties of nature in her 
sequestered haunts, and reproduces them with a free and graphic hand. The illus- 
trations by Phiz are in his best style."— Sunday Times. 

In fcap. 16 mo, price Is. sewed wrapper. 

THE NEW TALE OF A TUB. By F. W. K Batley. 
Illustrated by Phiz. 
"Fun and humour from beginning to end."— •Athcnemm. 

ORIGINAL HOVELS (Copyright Works). 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 

1. Jane Seton. By the author of "The Romance of War." 

2. Miles Tremenhere. By Mrs. Maillard, author of "Zingrathe 

Gipsy." 
8. Percy Effingham. By the author of " Valentine Vox." 

4. Alderman Ralph. By Adam Hornbook (Thomas Cooper). 

5. Saville House, an Historical Romance of the Time of George I. 

6. Idnny Lockwood. By Mrs. Crowe, author of "Susan Hopley." 

7. Walter Hurst. By Herbert Greville Pelham. 

8. Philip Hollo, or the Scottish Musketeers. By the author of 

"Jane Seton." 

9. The Iron Cousin, or Mutual Influence. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 

10. Matrimonial Shipwrecks. By the author of '.' Zingra the Gipsy." 

11. Lowell Pastures. By the author of " Smugglers and Foresters." 

12. The Pride of Life. By Lady Scott, author of " The Henpecked 

Husband." 

13. Arvon, or the Trials. By the author of " Hamon and Cater." 

STANDARD NOVELS, &c. (mostly Copyright Works). 

In fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra. 

1. Bomance of War. By James Grant. 

2. Pride and Prejudice, and Sense and Sensibility. By Miss Austen. 

3. Adventures of an Aide-de-Camp. By James Grant. 

4. Whitefriars. By the author of "Whitehall." 

5. Scarlet Letter, & House of the Seven Gables. ByN. Hawthorne. 

6. Jasper Lyle, a Tale of Eafirland. By Mrs. Ward. 

7. Grace and Isabel, and Charms and Counter Charms. Mlntosh. 

8. Scottish Cavalier. By the author of " The Romance of War." 

9. Eecluse of Norway, and Knight of St. John. By Miss Porter. 

10. Jane Sinclair, the Clarionet, and other Tales. By W. Carleton. 

11. Discipline, and Self-Control. By Mrs. Brunton. 

12. Might Side of Nature. By Mrs. Crowe. 
18. Uncle Tom's Cabin, and the White Slave. 

14. Whitehall. By the author of "Whitefriars." 

[Standard Novels, continued, see page 14. 
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STANDARD NOVELS, 2s. «d. vols, cloth extra—am* inutd. 

15. Clan-Albyn. By Mn. Johnstone, author of "Edinburgh Tales." 

16. Cesar Borgia. By the author of " Whitefriara." 

17. Soottiih Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 

18. Lancashire Witches. By W. Harrison Ainswortfa. 

19. Tin Tower of London. By W. Harrison Ains worth. 

20. The Family Fend. By the author of "Alderman Ralph." 

21. Frank Hilton. By Jas. Grant, author of " The Romance of Wa/. 

22. The Yellow Frigate. By James Grant, author of "Philip Rollo." 

23. Susan Hopley. By Mrs. Orowe. 

24. The Three Musketeers. By Dumas, author of " Monte Christo/ 

25. The Pastor's Fire-Side. By Jane Porter. 

26. Qneechy. By the author of "The Wide Wide World." 

27. Christopher Tadpole. By Albert Smith, author of "Fbttletoa 

Legacy. 

28. Valentine Vox. By Henry Cockton. 

29. Sir Eoland Ashton. By Lady Catherine Long. 

30. The Great Highway. By S. W. Fullom. 

STANDARD HOVELS, &c. (mostly Copyright Works). 

In ffeap. 8vo, price 2s. each, cloth extra, 

31. Speculation. By Miss Wetherell. 

32. Wide Wide World (The). By Miss WetherelL 

33. Lamplighter (The). By Miss Cummings. 

34. Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Stephens. 

35. Lofty and the Lowly. By Miss M'Intosh. 

36. Watchman (The). By J. A. Maitland. 

87. Robinson Crusoe. (Unabridged Edition). By Defoe. 

38. Clement Lorimer. By Angus B. Reach. 

39. Pirates of the Mississippi By F. Gerstacker. 

40. Longbeard, Lord of London. By Dr. Mackay. 

41. Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe. 

42. Bark Scenes of History. By G. P. R. James. 

43. Knight of St. John. By Miss Porter. 

44. Recluse of Norway. By Miss Porter. 

45. Self-ControL By Miss Brunton. 

46. Martin Beck, the Emigrant. By H. L. Harris. 

47. Polish Lancer (The), or Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. 

48. Henpeoked Husband. By Lady Scott. 

49. Rookwood. By W. Harrison A ins worth. 
.50. Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Porter. 
51. Singloton Fontenoy. By James Hanway. 
£2. Fin Honey. By Mrs. Gore. 

.53. JIhe Bowager. By Mrs. Gore. 

54. Torlogh O'Brien (The Fortunes of). 

55. Heir of Selwood. By Mrs. Gore. 

56. Electra. By the .author of " Rockingham." 

57. Hour and the Man. By Harriet Martineau. 

[Standard Novels, continued, see page & 

i 
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Fiction. 

STANDARD NOVELS, 2s. vols, cloth exbr*--<xmUnued. 

58. Flitch of Bacon (The). By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

59. Old Commodore (The). By the author of " Eattlin the Reefer." 

60. The Duke. By Mrs. Grey, author of "The Little Wife." 

61. Self; or, the Narrow, Narrow World. By Mrs. Gore. 

62. Pride of the Hess. Bfr the author of " Cavendish." 

63. My Brother's Wife. By Miss A. B. Edwards. 

64. Adrien. By the author of "Zingra, the Gipsy." 

65. Evelyn Forester. By Marguerite A. Power. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER'S HOVELS AM) TALES. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. each, cloth extra. 
List of the Series, vk. : — 



78. The Bravo. 

79. The Two Admirals. 

80. Oak Openings. 

81. Sea Lions. 

82. The Waterwitch. 

83. Bed Rover. 

84. Eve Effingham. 

85. Afloat and Ashore. 

86. Satanstoe. 

87. Wyandotte. 

88. Heidenmauer (The). 



66. Lionel Lincoln. 

67. The Spy. 

68. The Pioneers. 

69. The Last of the Mohicans. 

70. The Pilot. 

71. Homeward Bound. 

72. The Headsman. 

73. TheHeathcotes,orBarderers. 

74. The Prairie. 

75. The Pathfinder. 

76. Miles Wallingford. 

77. The Deerslayer. 
This Series of Fenimore Cooper's Novels is the only one which will be 

entirely completed in a uniform size and appearance. All the works 
have been most carefully printed, without the least abridgment. 

STANDARD HOTELS (mostly Copyright). 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth extra, viz. : — 

89. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

90. Vicar of Wakefield, Ac. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

91. Mosses firon an Old Manse. By Hawthorne. 

92. Hyperion. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

93. Lamplighter (The). By Miss Cummxngs. 

94. Buth Hall. By Fanny Fern. 

95. Israel Potter. By Hermann Melville. 

96. My Brother's Keeper. By Miss Wetherell. 

97. Hidden Path. By Marion Harland. 

98. Rose Clark. By Fanny Fern. 

99. Sense and Sensibility. By Miss Austen. 

100. Pride and Prejudice. By Miss Austen. 

101. Charms and Counter-Charms. By Miss Mlntosb. 

102. Light Dragoon. By G. R. Gleig. 

103. Hope Leslie. By Miss Sedgwick. 

104. Little Wife (The). By Mrs. Grey. 



105. Julie de Bourg. By Miss Dapuy. 

U 



Standard Novels, continued, -see pafe'lS. 
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JFloUon* 

STANDARD NOVELS, Is. 6d. rols. cloth extra— c&iUnmed. 

106. Scarlet Letter. By N. Hawthorne. 

107. Home with the Seven Gables. By N. Hawthorne. 

108. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by the author of " Emilia Wyndham" 

109. Grace and Isabel By Miss M'Intosh. 

110. Lilias Davenant By Miss Stewart. 

111. Discipline. By Mrs. Brunton. 

112. Zingra the Gipsy. By Mrs. Maillard. 

113. Valerie. By Captain Marryatt. 

114. Soldier of Fortune. By Captain Curling. 

115. Helen Charteris. By Mrs. Ward. 

116. Passion and Principle. By Mrs. Grey. 

117. Compulsory Marriage. By Mrs. Maillard. 

118. Woodreere Manor. By Mrs. D'Orsay. 

119. The Albatross. By W. H. Kingston. 

120. Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

121. Caleb Williams. By W. Godwin. 

122. St. James's. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
128. Bockingham. By the author of " Electra." 

124. Money Lender By Mrs. Gore. 

125. Young Prima Donna. By Mrs. Grey. 

126. James the Second. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

127. Miser's Daughter. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

128. Curse of Gold (The). By B. W. Jameson. 

129. Serf Sisters (The). By J. Harwood, Esq. 

FICTION, HUMOROUS AND COMIC 

In fcap. 8vo, price Xs. 6d. cloth extra. 

130. Bundle of Crow quills. With Guts. By Alfred CrowquaL 

131. Christmas Day: How it was Spent By Le-Bos. 

132. Hoods' and the Dodos' (The). By Crayon. 

133. Fun. With Plates. By Alfred CrowquilL 

134. Salmagundi. By Washington Irving. 

135. Knickerbocker's New York. By Washington Irving. 

136. Council of Four, 6c. 6c. By Wallbridge Lunn. 

137. Acting Charades. By Miss Bowman. 

138. Pippins and Pies. With Cuts. By Stirling Coyne. 

FICTITIOUS TALES AND NAERATIVEflL 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth extra. 

1 39. Reminiscences of a Eetired Physician. 

140. Tales and Sketches. By Edgar A. Poe. 

141. Wolfert's Boost. By Washington Irving. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

142. Twicc-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

148. Knickerbocker's New York, and Balmagandi. By W Irvine. . 
144. Palmyra— Boine and the Early Christians. By Rev. W. Warn I 
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Fiction* 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price Zs. 6d. cloth lettered. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; or, life Amongst the Lowl* 
By Mrs. Stows. With two Illustrations, and a Preface written 
expressly for this edition, by the Sari of Carlisle. 

In 1 vol post 8vo, price 9s. €d. cloth extra, or 4s. cloth, gilt edges* 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By Mrs. Stowb. The Sh»- 
trated Edition, with Engravings from Designs by J. Gilbert* W. 
Harvey, &c, and a Preface written expressly for this edition by the Earl 
of Carlisle. 

" This Is a stirring and thrilling book— written on behalf of the poor slave. Its 
pages an animated, vivid, graphic, genial, and human. The dramatic aldll is equal 
to iho inventive genius. There is the stamps* original power in every page. Pre- 
faces in general we abominate, but the preface of the Earl of Carlisle is so atritlsMrty 
unique, as to form a memorable exception. With the eloquence and richness of a 
Macaulay, it combine* the high philanthropy of an Howard, the sympathetic hu- 
manity of a Wilberforee, the elegance of the most finished writer, and the enlarged 
riews of the statesman. If anything could enhance the attractiveness of * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,' this preface is calculated to achieve that teeming impossibility.'' 

"In ordering, be specially careful to order Boutledge** Edition, as no others em 
xmtatn Lor* CvrtoWs Preface." 



In 1 voL post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, or in bds. 2s. #d. 

FALL OF THE CBIMEA By Cafp. Spencer, Author 
of "Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia." With 
Qhurtrations. 

M At this eventful moment, when everything relating to the Crimea is invested 

rlth a world-wide interest, when our gattant soldiers are fighting in it the battle of 

I and European civilization, we cannot but feel gratified that a work i 



rith a view of depicting the heroic struggle of an unhappy people against the un- 
revoked aggression of Russia, may now be read as a faithful «*r^"«nt of the Fall 
r the Crimea, so little have we deviated from the records left by History. "—JPr^heV 

In post 8vo, fancy boards, price 2s. 

DICTUJRE8 OF TOWN AND COUNTBY LIFE 
L By a Celebrated Writer. Illustrated with Ten large Engravings 
y Mctionnell. 

Contents of the Work, via: — 

Wenham Lake Ice. 
Hie Aristocratic Books. 
Westminster Cloisters. 
Be Trustful. 



St. George and the Dragon. 
Hyde Park. ' 
Shop Windows. 
The Post Office. 
London Stout. 
Human Hair. 



My Boom in the Country. 
The Wedding Bonnet. 



etc., &C, &0., &G» 
Q 
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In 1 toL post 8vo, price 3** w56> cloth extra, or £s. cloth, gilt edges. 

LAMPLIGHTER (The). With Illustrations by Join 
Gilbert. The TMid Edition. 

"This great romance If the most extraordinary and forming tale of modern times.' 
M • The Lamplighter' is oae of tb*nv«t original, interesting, as* erapmie take m 
bare appeared, lad will shed many a raj around firesides and in hearts where nw.j 
may be, there Id much darkness and despair ."—jBojfon Daily Bee. 

In 1 vol post 8vo, price 3s. 6& cloth extra, or 4s. cloth, g*it edges. 

TI7IDE, WIDE WOULD (The). By Miss Wjtherkll 

▼ V With Eight Illustrations by W, Harvey. The Tenth Thousand 

- As tar as we know the early history of the « Wide, Wide World,', it wsstira 
Bought to be presented to nice little girls ; elder sisters were soon found poring orer 
*tt vehnncs; next, moth ers we n de re d at the eeeB that ooaM so eaehain the more 
'vowAile spirits of the household. After this, papas win aottery iWtleirtSfeesafisb 
-ff^r pspaa like to 'ieel their eyes -moisten senieliues-wlth esaatfasw asore geawa* 
than those excited at the Sleek Bxefcange er m the soanHag hnwu.^»VO ** 

Inl toL .prise #e. stothactta, or .9s. sSd. sloth, with.gik*dg«. 

THE GREAT HIGHWAY: a Story of the World's 
Struggles. By S. W. Pullom, Author of " The AUrals q£ SoaRce." 
With Illustrations by Leech, and Portrait of the Author. 

M Few readers will leave ' The Great Highway' till they hare travelled to the aW 
efltffc-Jhatisasir. ^^ 

" With all the beauties of fiction it combines the more powerful attraction d] 

«fmti? '»— If —*y ffhwuii itim. 

'* It is werthy of the author's talent."-* Jfa 
•It is a new-triumph for Its author .«»— 2T ' 



TEATStfl, TvTiaif, sice 

** % vow. post 8vo, price "7s. doth lettered. I 

RECORDS OF A RUN THROUGH €ONTISENTAf 
COUNTRIES, embracing Belgium, Holland, Germany, Swiusr 
land, Savoy, and, France. By J AUKS GBAJfT, Author of "Bande! 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons/' &c. 

. •• THs book can be read with pleasure and profit by all slssses/'-iettsertrr. I 

"Those deeireaa of obtaining a steer and concise aeseunt -of what. is *> se m 

with abroad, cannot do better than purchase these volumes.'*— Saw. 

In fcap. 8v<?/ price 2s. €d. cloth extra. 

TURKEY. By The Roving Englishman. 'Being Sketch 
from Life, partly reprinted from " Household Wards." TheSigbA 
Thousand. 

M This work/orms an admirable companion to the ' Englishwoman's Letter* fr* 
Sussia;* ponacsses an especial interest at the present time, and will be refdwj 
great interest and advantage to nil who either intend visiting Turkey, or would * 
te become better acquainted with the East.* 



4ftfop Editions of^Sten&ard an# Iftpttfar Worfa. * 

travels, Voyagres, dec- • • ' 

Fourth Edition. In* pott «vo, priee *£*. ototfr lettered. 

TTJBKEY, &TJSSIA, BLAQK SEA, mi OHWAflSBA. 
By Gapt. ISPBNOfin, .Containing many Illustrations, including 
ViewB of Odessa, Sevastopol, Varna, e Widdin, &c, and four portraits in 
Dotawsef the Saltan, tiie'Cgar, flofc^tnyl^a^^CirrsiiiBii Jwly. With 
»"Mftp *f the 'Seat of <War. 

••This work is fall of information. Captain Spencer has travelled in and out, 
round and through the Turkish empire. He speaks the language of the country, 
ind enters with love into the feelings of the people. A safer guide it would be diffl- 
iult to find.*'— Athetueum. 

"This volume is the best published for general and complete information, and we 
Host cordially recommend it to the notice of all."— The Sritatmia. 

In 2 vol* J»9ftSw>,<frf*ft8fcK^dfttb extra. 

BARTLETrS PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EX- 
FLORATIONS AND INCIDENTS IN TEXAS, NEW 
tfEXJCO, CA£I£OEWA,.i&c. With ftlaps «*d;numerGUfl 2K«&t|a- 
tions. 

'* Thie valuable wocfc is the result of an expedition undertaken by-order nf the 
American Government; the author himself being the United States Commissioner, 
it may be relied upon ae furnishing the most complete, b e st , an d -authentic werk 4a 
these interesting countries*" 

"Mr. Barttett, the United States Commissioner connected with the Mexican .and 
United States Boundary, has here produced two extraordinary volumes, which wQl 
be the standard works of reference on those countries that are described. The 
Illustrations are numerous, and add to- the beauty of the votk/'—Athdusmn. 

STANDARD TRAVELS, &C-CHEAP EDITIONS. 

In f cap. 8vo, price is. each, cloth extra. 

1. Arctic Begiens (The). Sixth Edition. By P. L. Siromonds. 

3. **&**+** and Sslands <rf Scotland. By W. H. Maxwell. ■ 
S. Sett> Steurs before JfaarMjnt. JByW.iH.JDMa. 

4. tlity of thecal tan «Tha). BfyMissiPardoe. 

5. Hochelaga, or England in the Hew Wild. Edited by Eliet 

Warborian. 
4. Saleelah, Cf Afriean jActaentiwe*. By Dr. Mayo. 

7. fiujmy Memorial *f Foreign Lamas. By Mrs. Sftowe. 

8. African SlaTer (Twenty Tears of «n). By Capt Canot. 
0. Anode* and .the AnorieaM. By W. E. Baxter, MJV 

Infeap. 8to, price 4s. 6d.<eaob, ©loth «xtra. 

10. Midshipman (The), or Life at Sea. By W. t. Mant. 

11. Switserland and Baok Again. By Walter White. 

12. Boring SngUitaan 0*e), Sketches fr«aXifc. 

18. Berber (The), or Mountaineer of the Atlas. By Dr. Majo. r 

14. Bormah and the Burmese. By It. R. Mackenzie. • \ 

15. TranttitVtntic Wanderings, By Gapt. Oldmixon. 

16. Crimea (The), from Kertch to Eerekop. By 0. W. Koch. 

17. Two French Artists in Spain. By Charles MaeFarlaue. ' 

C2 



» Cheap Edition qf Standard and Popular Work. 



Trmntoh V©yeHr«»t *o- 

In mall post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra. 

THE BRIDLE ROADS OF SPAIN. By— Cayi*, 
Esq. Illustrated with Engravings by Lithography. 

"This work tends to houseful to trsveflen and tourists in the Peninsula. » 
otoailssueh particulars as all who mska use of the bridle roaenm Spam will fat 



sTATVBAL HISTORY, SPO&TXXCr, AHB 

Aamzcuz.TinuLX«. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5a. cloth; or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

FOREST LIFE : A Fisherman's Sketches of Nobwat 
and Sweden. By the Bey. Henry Newland, Author of "The 
Erne and its Legends and its Fly-fishing." With Eight large Ufa*)- 
tions. The Second Edition. 

" The author's motive in the shore work is to convey as much real information • 
the subjects treated on as he could compass ; his descriptions are, therefore.reil 
descriptions, his anecdotes real anecdotes. The incidents of the story did sctaallf 
- happen. His instructions in the art of fly-fishing, and the hydrography of the rivet 
are the results of his own experience, and the fairy legends are his own conectioQi> 
X*trmafnm Frtface. 



In small post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges ; or in illu- 
minated cover, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, 6s. 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Alphwsb 
Kabb. JEtevised and edited by the Rev. J.G.Wood. The Second 
Edition, finely printed on tinted paper. With upwards of 117 Eh* 
(rations, from designs by W. Harvey. 

" Have you ever read ' A Tour round my Garden/ by Alphonse Karr f Ton shoo*) 
feed it; it is a hook of deep philosophy, showing what compensations the Cm* 
provides for persons in different stations. Its first object is to solace those v*» 
cannot travel, by showing that in the small compass of a Paris garden all the advan- 
tages of travel are to be obtained, without its expense and inconveniences. On tfr 
ether hand, it consoles those who have not a yard of ground of their own by shows* 
that they are free of the whole earth, whereas every possessor becomes to the exte* 
of his possession a prisoner. All such books do good, by showing us the reistnt 
1 — B of tbe hobblet which we rifo."-BlacJtwo<xrs Magazine, October, 1S& 



In square 24m6, price 3s. tSd. cloth, gilt edges. 

nTCBE QUEEN OF FLOWERS; or, The Memoir* <t 

A the Rose. The Thkd Edition, with Coloured Plates. 

" As t elegantly-printed volume, suitable as a present for all lovers of flower* tf» 
beautifully-cokmred illustrations." 



Ck$ap Editions of Standard and Popular Works. 81 
natural History, Sporting*, * Afrteoltaral. 

In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth gilt ; or 6s. CdL gilt edges. 

4 NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

•*• The Second and Cheaper Edition, with 'many additions. Contain. 
ig nearly 500 Illustrations, from original designs by William Harvey, 
ngr&ved by the Brothers Dalziel. The book is printed on tinted paper, 
nd its principal features are : — 

1st. Its Accuracy. 2nd. Its Systematic Arrangement. 3rd. Bins- 
rations executed expressly for the Work. And 4th. New and Authentic 
tnecdotes. 

" One of the most recent and best of Messrs. Routledge and Co.'s publications."— 
Imes. 

" This is a delightful book for boys."— Leader. 

" Contains a great number of spirited and well executed woodcuts, and Is a book 
ut both parents and children may look over with pleasure and edification."— 
Mr* Churchman. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. cloth ; or 5s. Gd. gilt edges. 

tt/THTFS NATURAL HISTORY OP SELBORNE. 

v " A New Edition. Edited by the Rev. J. Gk Wood, and illustrated 
Rth above 200 Illustrations by W. Harvey. Printed on tinted paper. 

41 A very superior edition of this most popular work."— Timet. 

" Is a pleasant looking volume, liberally illustrated with excellent pictures of 
«srly every animal or tree therein mentioned." — Examiner. 

"The notes are explanatory and simple, all original, and in correction of some 
ftllacies which White fell into from the imperfect state of natural history in his 
toe."— Globe. 

" It is a book very emphatically to be recommended.'*— Leader. 

"The notes are numerous, and contain many curious facts and illustrations In 
dcBtdon to White's statements, written in an agreeable manner."— Guardian. 



D 



In 1 vqL post 8vo, price 5s. half-bound. 

OGS: THEIR MANAGEMENT, ETC. Being a new 
17 plan of treating the Animal, based upon a consideration of hit 
l&tural temperament. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, by Harrison 
fair, depicting the character and position of the Dog when suffering 
Ssease. By Edwaed Mayhew, Author of "The Horse's Mouth, showing 
b* Age by the Teeth ;" Editor of " Blain's Veterinary Art." 
"To an possessors of dogs, we say, purchase and study Mr. Mayhew's book."— 

M All owners of dogs should purchase this admirable work."— Observer. 

" 8hould be in the hands of every one who would preserve the health and comfort 
f their favourite."— Globe. 

"The author exhibits a profound knowledge of his subject. w — Dispatch. 

' 'Is of intrinsic value to all who keep dogs."— Britannia. 

"With this book in his hand, the country gentleman will never need have z 
Gthe veterinary surgeon."— Atlas. 

"Such a book must prove invaluable."— Scottish Guardian. 

" Is of intrinsic value to all owners of dogs."— Era. 

"Contains a mass of useful information."— Midland Counties Seraid 



2)«' Ck*# EMmnrgTMnmlittfi mfPipidar Work* 



In 1 toL pot£8to; prtee 5s. cloth gift; of 9b. 08. gilt edges. 

WILD SPORTS* Mf Tfflfc E&R WIST. 
FKEmuas fiwiiiPHiW ltantbto* torn the GeMnan, 
illustrated with tinted* Plates froto Beeigt* by HaMiiOb Weir. The 
Third fiction. 

** Whoever takes an interest— end there are vgry ffrr wtib do flofr i n the erdto- 
ment of the chase, cannot bo better entertained than by perusing this volume* which 
brings vividly before the reader* such* adventure*, that even that intgtnyfcftntef-- 



Gorden Coaming lflnttel£-mu«f own Mnttetf entirety sorpanedV by tttpyoaag 
German, Gerstaecker. The illustrations are in Harrison Weir's happiest jftjk**ai 
he tof printe d with a tint, gives a reality and a beauty to the pictures that cannot bnt 

In I vol. post 8^ prWS* cloak gilt; or St: tftd. gilt edge* 

FRANK WILDMAN'S ADVENTURES FY WATER 
AND LAND. By Fbedkbick Gsbbtaxgxxb. Translated from 
the German, with tinted' WusliBftf otjb, \ty Barrigon' Wen*. 

••One of the beet bootavwe haw met with ft>r atlonnttOK 19* UtfW art* tate 
is a young German, who Is first introduced to the reader on fhc oahksof the Hudwa ; 
bat who, beeemuf smHtem wtth tho love of advents** Js iiifc»sed4o go to eta, and, 
alter visiting many strange ooeatriea-aiirt wttiisjstns; seas* alsavsjetatienesset Isna* 
returns in wealth and honour to the home of his childhood. The manners and em> 
toms of the different regions which he Ttstta are- described with great aecnsseysnd 
spirit, sad mien useful information is thus conveyed in the attracti v e gplseof fietteo. 
TheiUustrs" *■ " "- * " '" - ^^ ^ 



illustrations, which are ter j cMefu ly exe o ut s d, will sje*a*Mh-fl» the mtera* 



In demy Sro, prk* lev sewed in nw^wtftpper, 

FISH AND FTSHHTO IN- THE LONB GLENS OT 
SCOTLAND. With Chapters devoted to a History of the Propa- 
gation, Growth, and MoltttorphoMg of the* Saloon. By Db. Khox. 
With Iftistrations. 

'•Dr. Knor has paid' kMff and careful attention to ttteliistory or the Salmon aid 
■ Awsgiai to«ajHtt9 lflcnMtita, WW best ie MMpj S is Ub ie. " Ot w rif . 



In 1 vol pot* 8vo, price 9b. hatfUkmnd. 
tTORSES AN1> HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on 



U± their Mawjgeatert,. By SoBOtAfXHtt With 

Harrison Weir. 

" A thoroughly practical work, by a practical man, and one that will be found of 
the* greatest use to every one who takes an interest in either horses or r-^*" 



44 A most ably written, a clearly arranged, and a graphically illustrated volume « 
hunting, horses, attd'hounds."— BelTs Lift. 
•' We recommend it to the- fiwattr, «• sfbltSnun; o* tile Hmmm**S~Beltt 



"Isjustsuchabook as will delight a lover of field sporta," afiilanaT <»■** 
Btrcdd. 

" Scrutator's book is a good, gossiping, and clever one."— Jthenmm. 
'irtoltSriS* aWar6 *" 7 ToUuil ** > *»»****• «no aceesslbie.-*— tort* 3r*» 



Qh*ap Edition* qf Stanford and Popular Works. St 

ffatuzal mmt*Tj+ Bportit*& db Agrismlitital* 

In f voL price 9a half bound. 

RWATVffr DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. A ne* 
Edition, entirely Revised and Re-edited, with Supplementary 
fatter, by W. and Hugh IUyhbibd. With numerous UfttstrationB. 
" This book, which ha* Always been looked up to as a useful and general one foe 
rference apon all subjects- connected with country life end rural economy, ba»utt* 
ergonean entire revisioa-by its present editors, and many new articles on agsknd- 
val implements, artificial manures, bones, draining, guano, labour, and a practical 
■per upon the subject of animal, bird, and insect vermin inserted, which at onee 
aiders it an invaluable work for all who take pleasure in, or make a business of 
iral pursuits.** 

" A reliance upon experience, In connexion wsifh a bold and searching Investigation; 
r theory, is the well-merited cause of the late Mr. fifcam's writings being so well* 
iaptedto the present time, and so universally approved of by all agriculturists.** 

In 1 vol. tap. 8voj price 3b. eld. ha&botrad. 

PHE HORSE. By W. Yctoaw. A Hew Edition, rwiae* 
and re-edited by CltCiX, Author of "The Stud Earm," " StaUa 
taactioe*" Jta, with Obaervationa cm the Breedings* titaraltfy Hnreesji 
ftfcfaB^IUttstfetienV. 

" An er oartant e d iti on of Xouatt on the Howe has h»*boe* nubUshed- b?Mesete« 
nsaierige atwV €o<, under the eaasatos of ' Cecil!— * name weUkatMPia ** the sport* 
igworid'eee* lover of horses, end s> clever attractive welter on atr/subjeot* ssav 
jcted with tbem. TbisedHiowia very neatly get up, and beae* ertdeaee on- dvesaf 
ige ef »good»|> p a c 4ioai Judge. imp observations- on tfao> Invading ef eavairyvhetees 
aerve the greatest attention."— BeW* Life. 

Is 1 *ol. demy 8*0, price 6s. doth gfitt 

FLLUS'ra^TED boos: of domestic poultry, 

t- Edited byln^BTorDoTLK With Twenty IUu»tr«tioiw # i^m de^iat 
y WeigalT. Printed in Colours. 

This work ata»>inoiiide»tliertattaA^ Guinea 

owl, Jte, and: to shew the' practsoal nwtaratof the work, the following 
intents are grVen ;*■— »• 

The HSstany of the Orig^of De«eati*Po«lti> 
The Process of Incubation and Progressive States of the Egg. 
The Selection of Stock for Breeding. 
Methods of Hatching, Rearing and. deeding Chiokens. 
The Egyptian Artificial Mode of Hatching, and onr- Modern Ekperi- 
ente. 

The beet Modes ef Feeding and the Result of Experiments witft 
irions kinds* el Gtoauu 

BlaeeetoPeidtB^hwwesi tfieirBeMtfoa,a»<Mhepre>ef we^of Heuaintf 
oultry. 

Method* et Fattening, and Gaponizingy 

The Qtgswnrof Digestion explained, and the JMseaeee to-wfaioh Poultry- 
<e liable; witfr AdVice- for their Treatment, as well as rot Accidental 
uury. 
" To attimlwr tteeperrtWsboow- w4fi he invaluable} as it wuT s ave th e m hi time- 



i- prtea^every year. It if the most useful, practical, and complete book that 1 
er been issued on domestic poultry.*' 



Si Cheap Editions <f Stamford and Popular WaHk. 



Vaftnni: 

In 1 thick voL fcap. 8vo, price 10s. C<L half bound. 

BRITISH BUBAL SPORTS: comprising Shooting, 
Hunting, Conning, Fishing, Hawking, Bacing, Boating, Ped» 
1»*— "f* t and the various Rural Games and Amusements of Great 
Britain. By Stonxhxkge, Author of "Tie Greyhound." BlnBtnted 
hy numerous Engravings from designs by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. 

-The 'Manual of British Bond 8ports' comprises— 'The Pursuit of WBd Ani- 
ssels tor Bport^oo ra pre hetw l in g shooting, hunting, conning; falconry, sod avBsg; 
•Bacing in all its Branches,' Vis., flat-racing, htxrdle-raclng, st e e ple c h a einr , rkfccE 
to hounds, trotting matches, yachting, boat-racing, pedettrianism, cricket, ftothsll, 
fives, bowling, tennis, curling, golfing, swimming, skating, horsemanship, sad driving:; 
and. lastly, a description of the anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear sri 
lasse, ss may enable the sportsman to p r o s cnc their health, or to relieve say of the 
asore or din ary deviations from it. 

• It has been the aim of the author of this Tohnne to say as ranch as posnble,m 
the shortest possible way. And by iMt is hoped the sportsimm's time and petw** 
have been economised to the highest degree, whilst at the same time nothing ha 
seen eenfeted which can beef service to one who wishes to acquire a kaowWterf 



any department of rural sports. The whole is written by a practical sports*** 
and, with the exception of one or two departnienta, notliing is offered which bsi At 
seen sctaally verified by him. In the chapters on breeding; hlghly-interestinf tai 
novel opinions will be found, and a series of pedigree tables have been eonsflet 
which place this matter in a much clearer light than is possible from erode 9MSM 
smart «i>on the experieace of erfitaryl^ Theartlclesoneom*Js*a>*etai&. 

deg.breakins^andboatii)g,ar«also,ltish^ 
ssjTilisliiiil; and the chapter on horsemanship, driving, and stable ma ma — wf , ** 



__ 1 noon twenty years' constant practice in these departments. 

"It is m work that %oM U Jbmmd i»*ihtabU to the Covwnx QwKTLBUM^mdWt i 
IroiTiMtw should as without rr." 

- What shall we say of Stonehenge and his moltifartooj 'Manual of Eorsl Sports' 

Why, that in an incredibly short time he has given us a volume of 720 closdy-prto* 

pages, sketching every sport, or nearly so, practised in these isles, oescrtbinf the 

lamlamenis and means used, and how best used; telling us of the animals sportBitf 

the snimsls, ftc., with which they pursue them: giving us a natural biswj 

t, and teaching us how to treat horse sad hcuiwl m health and dissate. 

" • Those who in after times these pages view, 

Wmask-how one sinaU heed oouldoanraU he knew P* I 

And well the* may, for that Uttle head is raBwrtoniyof si>ortin*kTiowlea*e.WoJ 
glial scientific savour, particularly of the anatomy, physiology, and patbokC* 
— a— «■ The Manual is well and extensively illustrated, is a very complete we* 
and should be in the possession of the generality of sportsmen. w -JWftL^r,D«- 



In crown 8vo, price 2s. €5d. cloth extra, gilt 

THE COMPLETE ANGLEBj or, Contemplate© Man* 
Recreation. By Izaak Walton and Ghablbs Cotton. Edited] 
ty "&BKMBRA," of BeWtZtfe in London. With above 50 IHustiatioia 

V This Edition of "The Complete Angler" contains One Hnndrei 
Pages of Notes, both Explanatory of the Text and adapting to model 
experience and practice its obsolete instructions. 

-•Ephemera' has wisely abstained from touching the sacred text of the veaenbi 
Isaak. With all its imperfections on its head, and in all its sublime stnmUetty.tbei 
the text stands in this edition, both verbatim et literatim, as Walton wrote andCotta 
continued it. What * Ephemera ' has done has been to give. In foot-notes, a ©ample" 
modern treatise on the different branches of angling— on bottom *« Mn G , spianisj 
and trolling, on fly-fishing with ithe axtmcialny, andon<libbingwithti»ntianlfle* 
The Wtried^and exj^enced contributor oa angling subjects to SeW*W ■* 
■seat ably performed his undertaking."—.^. * 



C§eap Edition* of Standard and Popular Work*. 2? 
ffatunl Sifttory, Sporting** A Agricultural. 
BOOKS FOB THE COTOfTRY. 

In feap. Sto, fancy cloth covers, with numerous Illustrations by the 
best Artiste, price On Shilling Each. 

41 Railroads, steamboats, and other rapid conveyances, which bare added so larjehj 
6 urban populations, bare, at the same time, afforded the means to a numerous body, 
rime industry is carried forward in town, of seeking for health and amusement w» 
wral pursuit*. Such now work in crowded cities, and live in quiet country houses. 
Hie one* limited population of conrenient Tillages is thus doubled and quadrupled, 
the famiHae of the merchant and the professional man now inhabit the same hamlet, 
nee inaccessible, where the country gentleman, the olergyman, and the farmer, have 
ustomarUy dwelt. It is to this numerous class, always moving from business to 
ecreation, as well as to the settled country residents, that we address the small 
eries, entitled Books for the Country." 

Contents of the Series — 

1. ANGLING, AND WHERE TO GO. By Robert 
Slakey. 

2. PIGEONS AND RABBITS. By E. S. Delameb. 

3. SHOOTING. By Robert Blakey. 

4. SHEEP. By $T. C. L. Martik. 

5. FLAX AND HEMP. By R a Dblamer. 

6. THE POULTRY YARD; including all Varieties of 
Poultry. By Miss E. Watts (of Monkbarus). 

7. THE PIG ; its general Management and Treatment. 
By W. C. L. Martin. 

8. CATTLE; their History and Various Breeds. By 
W. C. L. Mabtdt. 

9. CATTLE; their Management, Treatment, <fe Diseases. 
By W. C. L. Martin. 

10. THE HORSE; its History, Management, and Treat- 
nent. By Youatt and Cecil. 

11. BEES; their Habits, Management, and Treatment. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, author of "Natural History." 

12. CAGE <fc SINGING BIRDS. By H. G. Adams. 

13. SMALL FARMS: a Practical Treatise on their 
Management. By Martin Doyle. 

14. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. By E. S. Delambr. 

15. THE FLOWER GARDEN. By E. S. Delameb. 



Iff Ckeap EMHvns of Standard a*& Ptptdar Wbrh. 



MlSftg T»Ti ftWJSCWW 

&i«4 v*k*onrnn&¥Oy prion Ma., or beund in 2, for 12s. ajd* 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE REST AUTHORS. By 
Cmsm KxiGHT. With Critical and Biographical Notices. A 
new edition, with steel Portraits, and 52 Illustration* by W. HaBVKX. 

"The uewedmientpitoted in crown 8^©#tMsaiostpoe<darwo»w^iaadmb*hr/ 
se*edto*prcsent. Br towoil printad, and embellished* wtta 1' 



lie these " HawVCoerewiUi the Best Authors? will be found a complete tmat| 
^anewlaage anrtesnosement. wmtatningastfacy do Btofreunical Notices an&KjEtracts 
frotu the best works of upwards of three hundred of oor Standard £aglish Anthers. 
They ere so arranged that they form half-an-hour'a reading for every day in the year, 
and there is not another work in the English- language so well calculated to induce a 
taste for reading. 

Ofee-a man this taste and the aseanr of gratifying ifcandr yea canttawHyfiul of 
making him a happy one. Ton at once place him in contact with the wisest, thr 
wittlest,— with the tenderest, bravest, and the purest characters that have adorned' 
liaHiaaHji You^snafee him adeniaanoTaHnattDns<a eom^maeaasyer aQafes. It 
cannot, in short, be better summed up than in the words of the poet, — « It civflttw 
the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain barbarous/' 

The plan adopted is to confine the selection, whether in Poetry or Prose,— whether 
Essays, Characters, Stories » Describe, Nanrnttvei or Drarnatio Verse | ReaaerkeUe ! 
Adventures, or Moral and Religious Exhortation*,— to pieces of sufficient length to , 
occupy balf-an-hour's ordinary reading, or to pieces which can be so connected as to 
supply the sane amount- of- msteuetlon and amusement. dPhe larger extracts are 
selected from about two hundred and sixty different writers, and the smaller, which 
are greneed-uneer aomegeneral head, selected from about forty wetter* The work 
also contains steel portraits of Spenser, Jeremy Taylor, Lord Bacon, Johnson, Mitten, 
Barrow, Pope, Defoe, Sir W.8eot*lLordsBy(ft>n,Cowper, Woidserarth.Drydea, Swift, 
Addison, Franklin. 



Another Edition, in % vols. . demy too, price Ms. cjotb lettered. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS; with 
Critical a^Bfoa^pM^Rotftoetf. By GbaBHb KmfeR*. 

For the convenience of Subscribers who have not completed their sets, the odd 
Nambers end Parts of ttde eifidba wffi be contiaued on sale for a eiofet time; but 1 
they are requested to order them at once of their rcspeettre' 



In 2 vols, demy 8w} cloth} 9fc ; or the 2 volar, in 1, cloth, 4ft. 0d. 

HALF-HOURS OF EHTGLISff HISTORY. Selected 
and arranged by Chablkb Knight. Forming a Companion Series 
to the "Half-Hours with the Beat Authors." Demy 8vo edition. 

_"The articles ere chiefly selected so as to afford a succession of graphic parts of i 
BagMr history, chronologically arranged, from the consideration that the pottSoos 
efbistory upon which general reader, delight to dwell are those which tell some 

5e7Ja^ene*^^ I 



Gtoap JBtftom e/ Standard and Ptpufor Work*^ 2T2 
Iscellaneons Xdteratui<er» 

In 4 vols, demy 8vo, price ££. 2s. cloth lettered. 

IIGHT HON. MBL BOBBKE PEEL'S (The late> 
if SPEECHES delivered in the House of Commons. With Indioea, 
., under theanbject of each Speech, ae well as a> general oonterjBfrefiirii i 
iveredi 

This edition of the late Sir Robert Peel's Speeches is by special arrangement 
Qted from Hansard's ' J? arliamentaiy Debates;' and as it is well known that many 
ifaese were corrected by Sir Robert feet'hlmself, it can be confmntly relied upon 
an authority, as' well as- s* oorreet and valuably book of reference t forming, in? 
t, a most complete History of the toff Thirty Years, its only a limited number est 
t work can be completed, it<U evDeelaUyiiefieaiary (to privet* dtsappoimaieni) te» 
*ard orders through respective boekeeliers*" 

In 1 vol. post 3*0, price 3s.- 6d. cloth lettered^ 

»DM0WI> VUBXX; or; Ksfe ftinri$Ies selected ftom 
J his Works. With an Introductory Essay by Bobbbt Mont- 
keby, &A»» Author of " The Chivtian, Life," "God and Man,? &c. 

Spe**, the prodigy of nature and acquisition. He read everything be saw* 

«thlng~be foresaw everything."— Graltan* 

'The soundest trathsof religion— the Justest prtttoiptes of morab^inenleated an£ 

dared delightful by the meet subline elbojuenae."--£«ftf Jtoftftts. 

The greatest of political pJiilosoDbecfc^ttttrttfos*. 



In 16 vols, demy 8vo, price £4. 4s. cloth extra. 

FOBBES' (THOMAS Ot MALMESBtTRT) COM- 
L PLETE WOSE&, noW&eft collected and edited by Sir William 
ttJWipwBVHp Bavtv with a Life* of the. Author,, and. a>< view of hisv 
ilosopny. Portrait and pfotes, cloth lettered. 

this edition of Hoboes' Complete Works-contains both the Latin and Bngjith, 
h numerous engravings an* a foil Index; It was produced by the late Sir William* ; 
leswortfrat an enormous expense* solely with- a desire, a* ho en ar esa ea iavthe 
ifaee, thatsneh gpeet and lasting touthea* Hoebes indited should no* be ontlrely 
Urom msaii! curious end intelligent- minds of the present agov The whole of .the 
ton* wUeht ean never be sepriateoV i»Bov» nearly owhanotod, net mor*thana0O 



In poet 8vo, price 5e. cloth, extea, or 5s. Cd. gilt edges. 

«BBAT BATOLBB OT THE BHSHSH! AHMY; td> 
» which are now added the BATTLES of ALMA, BMJs^KULVA, 
1INKERMAN. With Eight Illustrations by William Bwvey; 

At the present moment, when every one, from the highest to the lowest in the 
d, is intensely interested m aU'fhat relates to the army now engaged in the East, 
ork relating the struggles in which their fathers were engaged, cannot but be* 
erly read. This new edition is rendered still more attractive by a graphic 
he Battles of the Alma, Balakhwa, and Inkerman." 



J8 Okemp JSdMons qf StatUerd **d Popular Ifipfe. 

WUmp^Umamomm Xilterature* ...a u.:,:j 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, price 2b. cloth lettered, or in fancy boards, Is. 6<L 

CATACOMBS (The) OF ROME. By Chaklbs Ma* 
Fablave. With numerous Illustrations. 

"I have attempted to pot In a popular and attractive form a very solemn and iota 
vailing subject, ctosely connected with our religion and our church, and to erodes* 
in a few pages the moat striking and Important content! of many vohunmotts worta,' 



In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 1b. 6d. cloth lettered. 

PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES OF 
LITERATURE (The). By the Rev. R. A Willmott, Incumbent 
«f Bearwood, editor of " The British Poets/' 

"Mr. WiDmott's book is one to which every lover of letters win give an bono©' 
able place in his library— a book in which there is hardly a page without son* an* 
fltl passage worthy of a pencil murk."— Edinburgh Guardian. 

-We are glad to see this elegant little work put within the reach of the lea 
wealthy classes of readers. Mr. willmott is a ripe scholar, and full of fluey; crefj 
page p o s ses s e s Its attractions. H — ^te*. 

In 5 vols, royal 8vo, price 25s. cloth extra, marbled edge*; 

PENNY MAGAZINE (New Series). The New Serkjs 
of this popular work (the forerunner of the numerous Illustrated 
publications that have appeared of late years) contains about 2600 paga 
-of letter-press, and upwards of 1100 Wood Engravings, executed in ti» 
ffirst style of art. 



tTSSFTTX. X.XTSBAT\7SLB. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth limp. 

TCTOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, and CURIOSITIES 
1* ARTS and MANUFACTURES. By George Dodd, Author d 
the "Days at the Factories," "Curiosities of Industry, *&c- 

>M Thls volume presents a body of facts that have especial reference to what is mv 
as well as important. Every novelty, invention, or curiosity that modern fldeatf 
has brought to light is here explained, in an easy and natural style ; it not only ft** 
a -wonderful aid to memory, but is at the same time a recreation for leisure; aw" 
so arranged that any item required can be looked into, and the latest psrlfcBlsrf * 
i in any branch of science examined." 



In fcap. 8vo, Is. f5d. cloth extra. 

INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, in Machr 
hery, Manufactures, and Arts, useful and ornamental. CompiH 
ifrom the Official Report of Messrs. Whitworth and Walus, the W» 
•Commissioners to America. 

" There are many things in Mr. Whitworth's report which have startled mtf* 
facturers and men of science in this country. He has shown that in certain dep** 
tnents there is an increasing skill and knowledge, which threatens not only to riw 
t>ut to excel anything existing in this country."— £;*«* in the House ofOomuM* 



Ckeap Edition* of 8Umdard and Pvpmtar Works. 



foetal ttterature. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 3b. 6d. doth gilt, or 3s. limp cloth. 

ptfRlOSITIES OF INDUSTRY.— THE APPLIED 

V SCIENCES. By Geobge Dodd, Author of "Days at the 
ketones." 

' M The title * Curiosities of Industry' will pretty clearly explain Itself. Many p*o» 
«ase« are curious without being novel, many are both novel and curious. Many 
wreal to us the store of strange and valuable things which science presents to those 
rho know how to apply it in aid of industry ; many arise out of the discovery of 
lew materials, and many more by new applications of old materials. Of all such 
ire these •Curiosities' composed." 

Or each Treatise sold separately, bound in cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Contents of .the Semes— viz. : — 



I. Glass and its Manufacture. 

U Iron and its Manufacture. 

i Wood and its Application. 

L Calculating and Registering 
Machines. 

). India-Rubber and GuttaPercha. 

1 Industrial Applications of Elec- 
tricity* 

T. Gold in the Mine, the Mint, and 
the Workshop. 

$. Paper, its Applications and its 
Novelties. 



9. Printing, its Modern Varieties. 

10. Cotton and Flax, a Contrast. 

11. Corn and Bread, what they Owe 
to Machinery. 

12. A Ship in the 19th Century. 

13. Fire and Light— Contrivances 
for their Production. 

14. Wool and Silk, Fur and Fea- 
thers. 

15. The Chemistry of Manufac- 
tures. 

16. Steam Power and Water Power. 



In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 

EDUCATIONAL LECTURES delivered at St. Martin's 
Hall, Long Acre, London, by many distinguished Authors. 
"These Lectures are produced in the cheapest possible form, that the valuable 
oforrnaiion. they contain may be brought within the reach of every person in the 
land; they are deserving the attention of every one who takes an interest in the 
how all-important subject of education. They have been published with and under 
the sanction of the Council of the Society of Arts.*' 

En royal 32mo, price 8d. cloth, strongly hound ; or in roan plain, M. ; 
or in roan with gilt edges, Is. 

"JOHNSON'S POCKET DICTIONARY OP THE 
" ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Improved Edition, with the addition 
of three thousand words. 

In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY. By Mrs. Rtjtoma. 
A New Edition of this Popular Book. Formed upon Principle* 
of Economy, and adapted to the use of Private Families. With Ten 
Illustrations. 

M Mrs. RundelTs Cookery Book enjoy* a reputation superior to any other work e» 
the subject ; and the enormous number already sold, and the continued demand for 
t, is the proof of the estimation it is still held in." 



<.S0 €^JU*ktorf,mmm*m*,dmd 



Vseftal Xdteimtore, 

la 1 vol. feap. &so> prise 5s. doth, 600 BP* 

THE TREASURY OF MEDIOCRE; *r, ,Ewy One'i 
Medical Guide. By John Jamsb, BLD. 



"This isanew and valuable work, containing directions on the diseases of S* 
, and children ; on bathing, diet, regimen for the rick, &c ; on climate m 
j| wsjteevfar invalids — dt wH s r a; tajth tsspeclal «*saee so a sa fcj ia nln rfd 
•t fcm>f» ».Uakof Mefciw^ iatmla^a4etot ^ i ^ iiieii,aia« MH e, F ii alMli ea* 
4eifeabr4^ea«taJn»ofahi|K,ettia?*i*e. It a aa h od i eithe rr i h in n ei l oxpsricafl 
•of sail tatty years ; «nd the osa*anta sixths s i m lai sfnetoasy i n o i o wadi ng said 
. al t i san Hnn e ri a tt — H an te aH atea eea ri s n a p s* es m sns U n jnedtoal it.aad aaf« 
but also of a practical bed-aide experience, acctumflated *atb in cssstJao an sirwrt 
practice daring manj jaara, the writer having served as physician «to three jtiapea 
«aries«nd *o«two hespttab." 

In fcap. Svo, price Is. 6J. cloth extra. 

H^ME BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD E0OlwQl£¥; *\ 
.. 3D— eatfc Hints for Pewons of MedflMef frame. OontaM 
useful directions far the /proper Labours of 4he KHoben, the Seat* *» 
I^ssttiry, and 4he 'Dairy. The Eighth Thousand, B oij ss * asd En- 



Jn.dsmy !8mo, ppriaeAs. cloth, or Is. 6d. roan emWwwim 

MASTER'S REABY RECKONER. THie Nnrtft Edition, 
Revised and Improved, with additional Tables oftntereSt, Com- 
mission Wages, Per Centage, and Profit, Time, Weights, anjHfeasmei. 
* 3y Johk IIkaton. 

44 The present editor has most carefully inspected the whole work, and beftereiij 
to be perfect in eveqrealonlatlen ; ftt«ns^tl»MeJore.wa Mlastt upon aa a most coma 
and usefnj work." 

tin royal &2mc, doth, f dL, sffffosc, As. | 

THE IBADESMAITS KEADY oMxmjum, m 
Masons, Plasterers, Slaters, Painters, Ac. The chief design .» 
this work is to furnish, at a cheap rate, an easy method of cstautof 
-the square contents of all kinds of work, where measurements ore tab* 
Tasjes of wages are *Jso added. 

I^icap. ^n>,jfficeiaV|.^5d. obth. 

AJQEtF iLSTTER WAITER, far the use .«f iLadies^ 
Gentlemen ; embodying letters on the simplest naftteja «f Hfe, ^ 
on various subjects, with applications for Situations^ &c. 

" In the preseht day, when education is so rapidly progressing, a superior*** 
en tfcs-euMect of « Letter Writing' is obviously needed. The old wotkW tfce is* 
were obsolete in_ diction, exaggerated, and unnatural— frequently to a lnfics* 
And-the topics upon which they prof essed to give spa* 



-in their thoughts, , , „ r 

jsaens were not wall chosen. A writer, in a recent number of barker* 
Miscellany/ has expressed a hope that every Englishman will soonbe>eak«to 
hi« own name, and that 'putting one's mark' may be confined to the backs oft 
The editor of this present little manual ventures to hope for a still mora obi 
* march of intellect,' when the art of writing a plain, straightforward, and 
*natical letter, whether on business or friendship, shall be a matter of coarse/ 



(Tseftil Xitteratare. 

En ,2 vols, royal 8vo, 1100 paces in each vol, price £2 2s. cloth lettered, 
or kaJf-bound in russia or ealf, ££ &0s. 

pRAIG'S DICTIONARY, Founded on WEBSTER'S. 
yy Being an Etymological, Technological, and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, inducting all -terms uaedan 'Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

To show the value of the Work, the^general contents are given. 

In Law— All the Terans and Phrase* oatdasd defined :by thedughett 
legal authorities. 

In Mkdioal'Sotxci^AII the Teraoa^ueed iBi(2feat£Brltauuandnthsr 
Oeunferies of >Earope. 

Ik«o«aiit— AlltheOene.»mI>on'8 t greatwaijk,«nd LoudimnShar/- 
ftkrossdia, anft'tfee Qrdemaagivenby Ladleyin his VegeaableJSdagdoin. 

J« ZMLe^ff-^AB^ha^COaM^Oirdv^and Genera, aagrvenrbrpOuvier, 
Swainson, Gray, Blainville, Lamarek, Abases, dec 

IN .GsCftOO*, MlKI&aLOQT, CONOHQLOGT, ICHTHXftlQftT, jfyUlfclfO- 

Wg*— -All the Terms employed are carefully described. 

Ix Mechanic* akd CJojotebob— It cx>ntouM*,complete^BiHjyclqpfladia 
tfera-ything eminently useful to every class of society, and in general uae. 

Ik 4pOTAiiONfl--There are «bove 5000 Q^tatious from, standard old 
Mithorg, iil«strating obsolete words. 

In Bwjwwions jli© PaQKQKcx^iosr— All Enlist .fcnown words 
we fufly e?pxesaed. 

"Now that the attainment of really useful knowledge appears to be tfce-aimef 
vttry ««*, amaas saUiabla r pubUcatk>n than, this can hacdjy Wimagined. for with- 
■at a good English Dictionary many parsons will frequently nnn themselves at 
anlt— and from the introduction of new terms -and words in-our. English, language, 
■a ateUo nai io p areef very little value; aworJtv Iberefoxe, like the p »se vn t , auji ia r s 
nost opportunely. The impipve?a*nsa4n Qraj^'* J>iqiionaw ***! bghriri^imsflfd 
ip as under: — 

•M . Tt is the most complete purely BngMsfc Dt*tftSfl»ty,*Efd «lieas*ett Mined, of 
■y now oflkved to the.nubHc. 

, M a. It is the only one tfaM gives the derivation as well as the .pronunciation com. 
fate in one and the same work,. In the Universal Dictionary both the etymology 
md the pronunciation are given. 

" 3. It gives a vast seass of important tafbTU*Atfoc^coa*e*ted>wJth' nataralrWttsry 
ind scienoe not to bo found in any other. 

•* 4. The quotations from old standard authors illustrate all the terms whlih 
iave become obsolete, whereby the works of these authors may be more fully 
amprehended. 

" 5. Twelve thousand words alone in the third psx&af this work s**4^.eomg4»j*td 
a Johnson or Walker. 

• « C. It has a ver.v great advantage over the American edition of Dr: Webtter%ixr«ae 
iroper indication of the prooimetstloti, -giving in eU oases the English matte, <ann\ssPt 
he American, which is wholly atvarianee with Abes oursejit Ja.fipg^at*iatJt>" 

\* For the convenience of all classes, and that none may' be unable, 
rem its price, to possess this work, a new edition is now being issued 
u Sixpenny Pari*, every fortnight; and whoever really wants a good 
Motionary — and who does not?— should subscribe for the first number, 
rhich will be sent free by the Publisher for Six Postage Btanpa ;*r can 
>e got from any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 



9t Chtap BdMam qf Standard and Pfmlar W*rk$. 



In 12 Toll, demy 8vo, price 60s. cloth extra; or in half calf extra, 70s.; 
or the 12 vols, in 6, half russia, £3 Ws. 6d. 

KNIGHTS NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA OF USB- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; founded on the Penny Cyclopaedia, bat 
brought down to the present state of Progressive information. 

For all purposes of education and information, th* most useful book 
that can possibly be possessed Is a popular Cyclopaedia, embracing, as 
it does, in one work the substance of many ; and of all the Cyclopaedia 
in existence it would be impossible to find a better one than the 
National Oyclofadia of Gbablsb Knight, founded on the Penny 
Cvclopadia, a work of immense labour and research, on the productam 
of which the most eminent men in every department of Literature 
Sci en ce, and Art, were engaged. The National Cyclopaedia is brought 
down to the present state of progressive knowledge, and is now iswwd 
at a price that precludes all competition. 

This truly National Cyclopaedia is a Cyclopaedia of Alphabetical Re- 
ference for every subject of human inquiry, embracing — Ancient and 
Modern Literature — History, Civil and Ecclesiastical — Chronology- 
Biography— Geography and Topography — Law and Government— Social 
Economy — Philosophy — Mathematics — Physical Science — Chemistry- 
Geology and Mineralogy — Zoology — Botany — Music— Medicine, Sur- 
gery and Anatomy — Arts, Manufactures and Trade — Painting and 
Engraving — Agriculture — Architecture — Sculpture — Astronomy! 
Ac Ac. 

It has been the aim and endeavour of every one engaged in prsdacof 
this really Popular Cyclopaedia, that it shall omit nothing of genera 
importance; and whilst it is peculiarly addressed to 'the greatest numb* 
of readers, shall satisfy the most critical inquirer. 

"The National Cyclopedia" is therefore addressed to all classes oftbs 
Nation. It aspires to take a place in evebt Family, where the acq* 
sition of knowledge is the best employment of those spare hours which 
millions have vacant from the necessary business of life; as well as, its 
confidently hoped, in all Collections or Books forming, or that «ffl 
be formed, throughout the land, fob the Advancement op Edocath». 
Its portability will eventually makait the necessary companion of W 
Traveller. For the Youiro, especially for those who are going for* 
into the world, "The National Cyclopaedia" may stand in the place of 
many books, as a work not onlv of utility, but of the most varied ester 
iainment— - sound in its principles — pure in its morality — leading onwari 
to progressive acquirements of solid learning, by pointing to fuller source 
of information ; and serving the same purpose with reference to ota* 
books, as the Finder does to the Telescope. 

Notice. — For the convenience of numerous classes, t^e Netwsd 
Cyclopaedia of Useful Knowledge will be issued in One Shiffing_M<m*i 
Parts, which can be obtained by order of any Bookseller in the Kingdom 
«r in the British Colonies. 



Cheap Editions 0/ Standard and Popular Wert*. >& 

riseftil Zilterature. 

TEE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 1b. in fancy boards. 

DOYERS SHILLING COOKERY for the PEOPLE. 

" The author here teaches how to giro relish to dishes with economy, bow ftfcsr 
uainest dishes may be made to savour of the richest viands, and how the poorest 
tottagers may eat as much ' vegetable cartbusian* as seemeth to them meet. It is 
ory true genius and sterling zeal that can produce such wide extremes."— ^fowsiss , 

i 
In small post 8vo. price 8s. cloth extra, 

rHE MARVELS OF SCIENCE and their TESTI- 
MONY TO HOLY WRIT; a Popular System of the Sciences. 
&y S. W. Fullom, Author of "The Great Highway," &c. 4c. Thfe 
Dentil Edition, revised, with Illustrations. 

Edition alter edition of this very popular and useful work is rapidly 



In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth extra. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK. WithllW 
tratkras of the Ten Courts of the Crystal Palace. 



In royal 64mo f price) 6d. roan embossed. 

THE MINIATURE READY RECKONER, from » 
Farthing to Twenty Shillings — with various Tables. This edftaoa 
uus been carefully revised and compared with larger editions, and m 
orrect. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. with sewed wrapper. 

SYMONS (Jeunoeb) ON THE REFORMATION OF 
J JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Containing— 

Letter to Lord Brougham — His Lordship's Answer — Letter to C. R 
kdderley, Esq., M.P.— On Reformatory Schools, by T. Barwick lioy* 
laker, Esq. — Extract from a Lecture by Robert Hall, M.A., Doncasthr 
—Visits to Dutch, Flemish, and French Reformatories, by Robert Hat], 
H. A. — On Juvenile Crime as it affects Commerce; and the best means 
>f repressing it, by Jelinger Symons, Esq. — Discussion by E. C. Tut- 
uell, Esq., Dr. Waddelove, and others — Letter from Mr. Hugo Reid— 
jetter from Mr. Symons — Letter from Mr. Bengough — On Reformatory 
Schools, and their present Condition^ by Miss Mary Carpenter — Letter 
rom Miss Carpenter, &c. 

D 



ti Cheap Xd&tons of Standard and Popular Works. 



PBOVBX> SDTTCATXOV 

In 1 voL of 1100 page*, 12mo, price 6s. bound, 

ANEW FRENCH-ENGLISH & ENGLI8H-FBENCH 
DICTIONARY. By Mabix db la Votk, late Professor of 
French Literature at Addiacombe, and of the XXmvesasy of £mbb. With 
Military, Nautical, and Commercial Terms. 

• This work includes the principal Military, Nautical, and Gem 
th the grammatical formation of allthe irregular French verbs, and a 
& to the whole. It needs only to be examined to be at once inftn 



la competitions 

w _„ nined to be at once inf 

purposes of studying the French language." 



Key to the whole. It needs only to be examined to be at once introduced for ail 
snch' 



OUYEAT7 MELANGE, dasaiqua, Narratif, DeMriptif, 
«*■* Historique, Iitteraire, &e. ic. In l2mo vols., strongly bound iii 
slosh, and well printed. By Maiuh sm La Voxb. 

List of the Series, viz. : — 

1. Le Narratenr: Recueil de Contes, Historiettes, &c. 2b. 

2. Choix de Morceaux Franoais, Ac. is. 6d. 
8. La Chanmisrs IneMenBe. <Abrege.) Is. 6d. 

4. Atala. By F. A. do (^teanfcriaud. (Abre^.) Is.eU, 
*. Zee Aventnres de Telemaque, (Abrege*.) la, 6d. 

6. Elisabeth. By Madame Cottin! (Abrege*.) Is. 6d. 

7. Henres Dorees de Lecture Francaise. 8s. 

8. Besultatt at hnw, «o. li.0d 

9. Le Petit Faetenr, Guide EpistoUire. Is, fid. 
H>. Settle et Hemorin. (Abrege*.) Is. 

|1. OniUaiune TeU. (Abi%<$.) la. 

* # * Aphorisms, Maxims, and Proverbs surround the pages throogfcsst 
various Works. 



Each little book is preceded as4 ftftoved by useful Instructions on 
Translation; Explanations of Proverbial difficulties; Sets of French 
~ i on the subjects; and * Biographical Corollary. 



In lean. 8 vo, price 4s, bound. 
TOE NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR Tm&toi 

X (with permission) by the Rev. W. RocWKPeg, D.JX* including ti* 
**New Accidence/' and " Wordsworth's Syntax," eilber of which aw 
spld separately. 

«VMs is believed to be the only English edition of the entire Greek Grammar « 
Stawwnd at Eton, comprising the Accidence as lately reconstructed, and Bishop 
W^aworth's adnairahte Syntax (both of which may be had separately). At ti» 
•ame time, it is substantially identical with the Greek Qrammam mad at Hans* 
Winchester, Bugby, and all public or private Schools in the kingdom." 



Gheap Editions of Standard and Popular Works. 36 
Approved Educational Wattes. 

In fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

rIB AOCIDEN'CE (separately) OF THE NEW ETON 
GRBEK GftAMMAB. By the Bev. W. Boutxedgb, D.D. 

in fcap. 8vo, 2b. cloth, strongly bound. 

rBB SYNTAX OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH. 
Literally translated 1ry the Be v. W. Aouvlbbck, DJD. 

Jnfoap. 8vo, price Is. €<L each, strongly bound. 

BOYS FIRST HELP to READING (The). 192 pages 
Letterpress, and 46 Illustrations. 

GIBUS FIBST HELP to READING (The). IMp^s 
Letterpress, and ;4B Illustrations. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. each, strongly bound. 

BOY'S SECOND HELP to READING {The). 320 
pages Letterpress, and 78 Illustrations. 

GIRL'S «BOGND HELP to READING (The). 320 
pages Letterpress, and 75 Illustrations. 

The above Volumes are all neatly printed, strongly bound in cloth, 
and form a concise and cheap Encyclopaedia of Juvenile and Youthful 
Beading, a sort of Miscellany in which the youngest may find something 
of delight, the mare advanced something ef real matnwtion jmd-geauine 
materials for thought. 

The Publishers respectfully call the attention ef ail Tutors, School- 
masters, or other parties engaged in education, to the obvious. superiority 
of these Beading Books to any hitherto produced, not even excepting 
the Government Irish Education series. 

Specimen Pages of the Works may be had gratis, on application. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. strongly bound in cloth. 

-JOSEPH GUY'S SCHOOL EXPOSITOR; or, The 
i J Learner's New Spelling Assistant. A New Work, with all words 
to the present time. 

" This 'Expositor' is adapted to the present time by the introduction of mans' 
words and phrases that abound in modern works, both of science and art." 

J)2 



86 Cheap Edition of Standard and Popular Wo rk*. 
Approved Educational Work*. 

In fcap. 8vo, bound, price 3a. ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MYLIUS' POETICAL CLASS-BOOK; being Selection 
faun the most popular British Poets for the Use of Schook 
The Eighth Edition, revised, improved, and enlarged by theBev. W. 
Boutlkdox, D.D. 

Inicap. 8vo> price Is. 6d. roan. 

TI/rYLIUS' BOOK OF POETRY. For the Use of 
1VI Schools : intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes. 
Twelfth Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved by the Bev. W. 



Routledgb, D.D. 

In royal 24mo, price Is. 6d. bound. 

MYLIUS' SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons. 
By W. S. Mylius. With a Guide to the English Tongue, by J. BUD- 
imr. The Eighth Edition. 

In 32mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; or in roan 4s. 

GRAGLIA'S ENGLISH-ITALIAN and ITALIAN- 
ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY. Carefully revised and 
enlarged by S. H. Blanc. 

« This edition is very careftdly printed in a good type, and is byiar the cheep* 
Italian Dictionary now offered for sale in England." 



In royal 32mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; or in roan embossed, 4s, 

SMITH'S (Leon) FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FBENCH POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Erin 
New Edition, much revised. 

In 1 vol. square 16mo, price 3s. cloth, or in roan, As. 

NTTGENT'S IMPROVED POCKET DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Bbows 
and Martin. Containing all the words in general use — the Scotch ex- 
pressions and the usual technical terms — the -accentuation and pronun- 
ciation adapted to the French and English idiom. 

V* In ordering, specially mention "Nugent's French Dictionary, 
improved by Bbown and Mabtin " 



dkeap Editions of Standard and Popular Work*. W 
Approved Educational Works. 

In 1 thick volume price 8s. 6<L cloth, lettered; or in half-morocco, 
12s. 6d. marbled edges ; or half-russia, 13s. marbled edges. 

HILPEETS ENGLISH-GEKMAN AND GERMAN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONABY. Compiled from the large quarto 
roluine, in one thick volume of nearly two thousand pages. 

The German Language is now so extensively studied, that a Standard 
Dictionary of the language was very much required. The present one 
is confidently recommended to supply this want. Founded upon the 
voluminous and expensive 4 to of Dr. Hilpert's, it contains all that the 
German student can wish for. The advantages of this work over the 
)ther German Dictionaries will be found to be — 

1st. Its excessive cheapness. 

2nd. Its great completeness in the scientific department, and its easy 
etymological arrangement. 

3rd. The care with which provincialisms, ironical or sarcastic words, 
md vulgarisms, are distinguished from the colloquial terms in ordinary 
ise. 

4th. The English portion has been produced under the direction of a 
Society of English Scholars in Carlsruhe, and hence great accuracy 
nsured. 

And 5th. German characters are used throughout the work. 



In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra ; or in roan, 2s. 6d. 

m-ALKER'S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DIC- 

V V TIONARY. In which the Accentuation, Orthography, and 
'renunciation of the English Language are distinctly shown, according 
> the best authorities. The Eighteenth Thousand. 

This completely new edition, of which 18,000 copies have been printed 
lless than fifteen months, contains upwards of 2000 words that are omit- 
id in almost all cheap dictionaries. An English grammar — a guide to the 
lies of pronunciation — the laws of English versification— pronunciation 
£ the more important languages, French, German, Dutch, Danish, 
wedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, modern Greek — chronological 
tbles — lists of cities, boroughs, and towns in England and Wales, with 
le market days. " It is, in fact, a perfect treasury of knowledge. " 

•* The want of a revised edition of Walker's Dictionary has long been felt. Up- • 
ards of 2000 words which modern literature, science, and fashion, have brought 
to existence have been incorporated, such as, for instance, Electrotype, Litho- 
•vpby, Mesmerism, Photography, Phrenology, Papier mftch£, Stereotype, &c. ; 
hilst others are of so common a description as to excite our surprise at their 
nission— as, for instance, Exhume, Descriptive, Incipient, Lava, Playful, Statistics; 
so many geological terms now in conversational use— as Felspar, Gneiss, Granite, 
parte. Schist, Shale, Pyrlte, Tertiary, &c. No expense or pains have been spared 
i producing this edition, expecting that many persons engaged in education will 
j induced to adopt it as a School Dictionary." 



m Gft*g» Editiem of Siamdard mud Popmlmr Work*. 

In royal 8vo, price 16a. cloth extra, 1265 pages ; or in half- 
extra, 18s. : or in hafrrassia, 2Qe. 

U/EBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

™ LANGUAGE ; exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronun- 
riation, and Definition of Words ; comprising, also, a Synopsis of Words 
variously pronounced by different Ortfeeepists, and Walkers Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, by C. A. Goodrich, Professor in 
Yale College. With the addition of a vocabulary of Modern Geogra- 
phical Names and their PronnnciatioiL The new words that have been 
added amount to several thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 
27,000 words more than "Todd's Edition of Johnson." The work is 
handsomely printed upon a fine paper, in a clear, readable type, in 
double columns. 



H Ween hare nonosttstlnn in giving it as ear derided opinion, thnttfai&is the 
most elaborate and successful undertaking of the hind which haa ever ininarod "— 
Time*. 

•' The present edition is in a handsnm* portable lham— liiiai ihd octavo; it is 
clearly and correctly printed, upon moderately thick paper; and it is sold at a poo* 
1 rather to the wants of the public than to its intrinsic cost — so cheap is 



j Geroafcfe. 

" A noble monument of erodhiaa.-— £fc«r*r* GamXto. 

"Most complete, accurate and reliable Dictionary of the Language.**— Ihwtj 
Member* of United State* Senate. 

"It is acknowledged, both in this country and to America, to be the mest copious 
and most excellent at present in circulation."— Editor of the London, Imperial 
Dictionary, 1849. 

" This third edition of Webster's unrivalled, work gives us an opportunity of 
recording our judgment in its favour, and in harmony- with wuthocitaoawfao have 
described It as the standard of our language. Dr. Johnson places the writer of 
dictionaries among the unhappy mortal* who are exposed to canaane, wlfhsmt tie 
hope of praise; one whom mankind have considered not as the pupil but as the 
slave ef science, the prisoner of heatelai lyaad its humble dredge where tofla are 
not oheered by a smile from learning and genius as they press forward toeonaiaaar 
and glory. If this be the rule, Dr. Webster is the exceptton. Theroia, wuanpposa, 
no scholar or writer in this country who dees not give the g re at es t honour to tar 
man whose 1 
vast treasure <i 



or writer in this country who dees not give the g re at es t honour to tar 
j lengthened labours, aided by his very able assnrlstoa, have — rmr"irl Has 
ire of learning, great indeed was the work of Pr. Johaauny butit hsi 



enriching itself ever sine* he laid down hi* pen, and of which periodwa-l 
benefit in the 97,000 words more than are oantainort in Toad's Johnson. T 
is essential to every one who wishes to know the words that are now in our 
theirdeAaition given wftthaewre ahnphoity and beast* their 
andtbaig til a ss i fle j ^n inayoojiymes. " L md * Times. 

In 16^ piic* la. (demerit*, 

JOHNSON'S DIOTIONABY Off THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ; for the Use of Schools and General Students. A 
New Edition, adapted to the present, atate of English t^-r^r r*^ and 



Gks&p Editions of Standard and Popular Work*. 3* 
Lpproved Bduoatioaoi Vbrta* 

In 1 voL aquae l&ao, price 3i. oloth, or 3s. 6d. bound. 
rELLIAJIS' NEW POCKET [DICTIONARY Of 



W 1 



THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. Wife 
ie Pronunciation of the English part in German Characters. By 
BAtfJ£.WXL£KaJOL 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 

LRAOO'S ASOONOMY ; being Popular Lectures on. 
Astronomy, by th« late K. Aba<50. Translated from the French, 
. New Edition, revised to the present time, by the Rev. L. ToMUanoir, 
LA. "With numerous Illustrations, 

" * Arago's Astronomy' has a reputation in Paris that is equalled by no similar 
(rklathiscouatry^eothBtrtUapp^araow in an BajlishArai&particnlarfr *et> 
more so, as the translation is very well done." 



In royal ttkno, price 9d, doth extra. 

tf XJKRA1PS ABRIDGMENT OP THE ENGLISH 
fl GRAMMAR FOR THE TOBT OF SCHOOLS. Entirely 
lew Edition. 

** ThU fe the best sad cheapest edition of a work which Usa 'fan use* to *» 
ctent of many hundred thousands.*' 

In fcap.^ 8xa, price, la 0d» daft* or in roan,, 2s. 

TTALKINGAMES TUTOR' ASSISTANT; being * 
» V Compendium of Arithmetic for the use of Schools. A new and 
aproved edition, to which is added, an Appendix on the Decimal C easr 
ye, by J. R. Young, late Professor of Mathematics, Bel&st College* 



•"Walkingame's Tutor* is especially valuable for Us eepfwirvvrfetyof e*amplev 
id extensive range of subjects, and in its present more modernized, improved, and 
orected form, it is hoped that it may continue to sustain the character it hat a* 
ng possessed as a favourite school book of practical arithmetic." 



In fcap. flro, price la. cloth limp. 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC; a Manual of Instrue- 
fc. tion for the Nursery and Infant Schools. A. New Edition, wit* 
CHDOT0U8 Woodcuts. 

* * The object of this little work is to convey, in the simplest and most 
iteresting manner, a knowledge of numbers and arithmetical calculation 
> children. «se style 4f laagoagi* and the objects presented for com- 
utation, have all been rendered suitable; and it is hoped that to 
teadttte s* Ja&Bt Schools this may be used aa an initiatory vfa* 
look. 



40 Vheap Editions of Standard and Popular Work*. 



Approved Sdueatiomal Works. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth lettered. 

ALGEBRA and PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By J. 
B. Young, late Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 

- The above forms the first volume of a compendious course of Mafhemsite 
th— Ileal and practical, by J. R. Young." 



In fcap. 8?o 9 doth extra. Is. each, or printed on superior pGper, *nd 
strongly bound, roan, la. 6d. 

Schools or School Teachers using these Editions vnll receive a very 
Liberal Discount. 



M 



AVOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, with entity 
New Cuts by John Gilbert. New Type. 



VYSFS NEW SPELLING BOOK, with entirely New 
Cuts by John Gilbert; and a New Set of Engravings of the Kings 
and Queens of England. New Type. 

FENNING'S NEW UNIVERSAL SPELLING BOOK, 
with entirely New Cuts by John Gilbert. New Type. 



M 



ARKHAM'S IMPROVED SPELLING BOOK, with 

Cuts by John Gilbert. New Type. 

-* These Spelling Books are brought out by the Publishers with i 
__ndenee that nothing can surpass or equal them, and they will fc 
found a very desirable substitute for the very old editions mostly nd 
at the country village schools. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

BOBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. A Chap 
School Edition, in large Type. 

%* A Work of pure Saxon-English has been often required by Claasicftj 
Schools for translation into Latin, and through the expressed wish « 
many, this edition of " Robinson Crusoe" has been prepared. 

In royal 24mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

POPE'S HOMERS ILIAD. A New Edition, with New- 
Type, elegantly printed. 



C&eap Editions of Standard and Popular Works, 41 



Approved Bdnoattonal Works. 

In royal 24mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. A New Edition, wife 
New TyP^ elegantly printed. 



In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth extra. 

WATTS'S (Dr.) SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With a 
Continuation of the. Jewish Affairs from the Old Testament to 
the Time of Christ, represented in the way of Question and Answer. 
A. revised Edition, with a Frontispiece relating to the Camp, Tabernacle 
fcc. Ac. 

In royal 24mo, price Is. cloth extra, 

WATTS'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With a Con- 
tinuation of the Jewish Affairs of the Old Testament to the Time 
of Christ, represented in the way of Question and Answer. 

%* The above Editions have been carefully revised, and are worthy 
the attention of any School that makes use of Watts's Scripture History* 
The price is also very considerably less than any other Edition. 

Second Edition, in demy 8vo, price 7s. 6<L cloth extra. 

THE MICROSCOPE; its History, Construction, and 
Applications. By Jabez Hogg. With many additional Cuts. 

" The work commences with a short history of the Instrument, and then proceeds 
to enter into the details of its optical and mechanical arrangements, accessory 
apparatus, mounting, collecting, preparing, injecting, polarised light, and the appli- 
cation of photography. The author then proceeds to point out the most interesting 
objects for study, such as the infusorial animalcules, zoophytes, sponges, molluscs* 
Crustacea, articulata, which includes a Tery interesting account of many insects. 
He then passes on to the structure of animals, and, lastly, that of vegetables. Thus w» 
have the lowest and the highest forms of life illustrated. The adulterations of 
articles of food are not forgotten, especially that of flour, bread, coffee, &c. Al- 
together it is a complete cyclopaedia of Information, omitting nothing essential to the 
study of Microscopical science in all its varied details. The whole forms a decidedly 
good and popularly- written work of the ever-interesting study of the invisible and 
minuter parts of creation.'* — Illustrated London News. 

- We do not see why our intelligent artisans should not have the field of their 
vision increased, and the pleasures of their life multiplied, by the use of this instru- 
ment, as well as those who possess more of this world's goods than themselves. On 
this account we can strongly recommend Mr. Hogg's volume. It is not only well 
got up, with a large number of plates and woodcuts, but it is very cheap. Tbte 
volume might be called ' The Microscope for the People.' It is impossible for us t*> 
give, in detail, an account of Mr. Hogg's book. It is what its name implies— a cyclo- 
paedia of information on all subjects relating to the microscope. — Quarter!* 
Journal of Microscopical Science. 



4ft GUy JSdUimu 0/ Skmdard md P ep mJ ar Wm*kr. 

"It I were to prey for a taste which should stand me in stead under every ", 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me i 
through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might go amies, and the 
world frown emeu me, it wovJd be a tast e f ar r ea di n g. T speaker A oTeonxae only 
as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree as superseding or < 
tern the sSfiw HSm, and sere: - - - rrrr ^ ^ 



as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable _ 

taste, ana the means of gratifying it, and yon can hardly fail of making a. 

man, unless, indeed, yon put into his lianas a most perverse selection of boo! 

Ton place him in contact with the best society in every period of history wit h the 
wieest, the wittiest,— with, the tenderest, the bravest, sadthe purest characters that 
have adorned humanity. Ton make him a denizen of all nations— a contemporary 
* r-Sr» Jew Uammau (Jro» Joy JBatrs watt t*« Jfas* ftrtsWiT) 



iajra tun books. 

In fcap. 8ro, price 0b. doth gilt, or Qr. 0d. gilt edges. 

DA&HWOOD PRIORY; or, MoHmoafs Otaura 
Bat* Bj-RXMat, ATithorof^Lottw' Schooldays." With 
Hlaatntion8 by Jote Gilbert 

"AH that have read 'Louis' School Days* will welcome another book by the same 
pmierarfhoress? w«ht the a ust>atteu »brJoka€HIbert > giving saraMfieeml warns 
to the wask* will soon cense •Dsskwood Pauqr* tabeeasjill knevm as>aaqr of Jtaa 
Idgeworth's charming stories." 

" A u l isi issn g tah»of youth and y esi thiwI IMa, tendMtaffttpqo the aapt cs wMeli boys 
mast like to read about, and treating of them in the spirit in which earnest and 
religious-minded parents would wish them to be regarded."— Afoiwiaj Chronicle. 

In fcap. 8to, price 5b* cloth gilt, or 5** 6<^ gilt edges. *"" 

LOTFIS* SCHOOL DAYR A Story for Boya. Bf 
E. J. Mat, author of " Dashwood Priory/ &c. The Fourth Edition, 
yjftk entirely mw IUnatrstiew by Bfiritet Fester. 

* One of the beat, t h e very beeb-begrs' books we have seen for yeata."— ffsarjip's 



In fcap. 8vo, price 5*> cloth gilt, or fie. 0d. gilt edges. 

EDGAR CLIFTON ; ok, Eisht ajh> Whokg. A Story 
of School Life. By CtttSLora* Adams, author of " Bays at 
Buna,* "Matilda Lonsdaiv" Ac. The Third Edition, revised and 
affected, with new Ukastratsow by Btrket Fester, 

*Hrie story is full of interest and school-boy adventure/* 
^okear^ootmaendtisfretory. BoyswiB e ng wr j dgwarfc**— <N«e. 

Id smaD 8kg, price fc closh gilt* er fis. fid. giltsdgea. 

rVKEBNTAL FAERY TALES. Ad Original IbruakteOB. 

W Now fiwt published, beamtifafly printed on tinted paper, and Bhte- 
ftrwted with numerous Engravings by W. Harvey, engrairod by Messrs. 
Dahdel. 

"One of the prettiest books that has been published for a long time. The tales aw 
quite equal, if not superior, even to those of the far.famed F"»f Andersen. 



Cmmap MdHmm of Standard and Papul ar WMm. 4k% 

liuBtrated Juvenile BMta* 

In fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 

HHE LITTLE SAVAGE; or, Adventures oh a, 
t Djbskb* Island. By Captain M'abbyat. The fifth Edition, 
r ith beautiful Engravings by John Gilbert; executed by DalzieL 
"Captain Marryat's talfts are the acme of perfection. A* Present 'Boon* for- 
>ys/ * Robinson Crusoe,' and the * Swiss Family Robinson,' are again vMdty ssv 
oduced in this excellent and useful tale, ' The Little Sarage.' *» 

In fcap. 8vo, price fj*. cloth extra, or 5*- fld. gUt edges* 
HHE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By 
L Captain Mabbyat, author of "The Little Savage," &c. The 
xth Edition, with beBuiifal EagsawngB by Jeha GUbert, ewetted by 

Dalziel. 



This Charming tale (the sale of which, in Its present form alone, has exceeds*? 
usaiul savfa^tthrsaryean) laettti an increasing famwriU. Hsstety, ike 1< 
suture, the perilous times of civil war, fidelity under the greatest tdimmltl 
affection, and the solid advantages of steady perseverance, are earnestly s 



ttkousaMM ffs^inahwaTyeata) laetm anitwrnashig famairlU. Hsstety,Jhelove 

adventure, the p 

only affection, an 

■iftifmu* toW in Its p a yee so thegreat benefit »f aU youthful readers." 



jLnsmauxm s* u. juvehilk books. 

The greatest care has been taken in the production of this series to 
nder them the Cheapest and best set of Books of the kind that can be 
lywhere obtained. All have been carefully revised by competent 
titers* The Illustrations are designed by the very best Hrmg- ai*hrte. 
ke largest possible types have been used, and the whole eenee welli 
inted and bound elegantly in emblematical cloth Bindings. 

Inst of the Complete Series, viz. : — 

I. 

In fcap. 8vo> price 3** 6d. cloth extra, or 4»» g3t edge*, 

iOBINSON CRUSOE; including His Farther Adven- 
tures, By Daniel Dbfob. Illustrated by Fhis. 
"The passing deUghtfnl story of many generations, the always entertataingltoofc, 
A the subject of copy to all ages." 

H. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, or 4s. gilt edges. 
1ANDFORD AND MERTOST. Bfr Thomas Day. 
) Newly Revised and Edited. With IUvstEsrttos* 
M A favourite of nearly a century— how many hooka pass into dafl fbrgetnifr 
•Binonetenthof thettime. All young people can study with i — i ' - 

• hista? ef 3andfo*4und Merton/* 

m. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, or 4* gihY« 
7YENINGS AT HOME; or, lite Juvenilis Bovjjp* 
•h Opened. By Ltjot Ancnr and Mrs. Babb aotdl With Eight ftxeljr 
cecuted Engravings. 

•« This U one of the best books for young people from seven to ten years old *hat 
«** appeared in the world; and the mixture of selentme and not^lewMNr isee* 
typily hienrteii a> to ssmese ttwatteataa."*- Mfu asjeaw far. 



4f Ckeap Editions of Standard and Popular Worht. 



UtaatrateA Juvenile 

IT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3& 6«L cloth extra, or 4*- g3t edges. 

GUIZOT'S (Madame) MORAL TALES FOl 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Translated from the latest French Edition, 
Mis. L. Burke. The Fourth Edition. Illustrated by 0. R 



far Mrs. I 



The ' Moral Tales' of Madame Guiaot are generally as well appreciated bj 
children than they were originally intended for as they are by persona of 
■Mniirr years, so numerous are the sound lessons of good sense and proper influence 
paramount throughout these works." 

V. 

In fcap. 8yo, price 3*- 8& cloth extra, or 4& giH edges. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Adventures on a 
Desert Island. Complete Edition, Revised and Improved. Ufa* 
sirated by John Gilbert. 

-The purport of this pleasing story is to convey instruction in the Arts set 
Hatural History, and at the same time to inculcate by example principles which 
eeavd to the promotion of social happiness. It well deserves the high encomium 
passed on it by one of the most competent Judges, that it is oneof the best children's 
books ever written." 

VL 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3s. &L cloth extra, or 4& gUt edges. 

CELEBRATED CHILDREN OF ALL AGES AND 
NATIONS. By M. Masson. With Illustrations, from designs 
try Absolon. 



Boyal Children. 
Martyr Children. 
Courageous Children. 
Learned Children. 



Children celebrated for their 

Filial Affection. 
Laborious Children. 
Poet and Artist Children. 



** This volume is one which cannot fail to interest and benefit the young ; for in 
offering to their consideration, in a very attractive form, the remarkable action* of 
persons of their own age, it not only ensures a ready sympathy, but is also eminently 
ralmlntr 1 to excite emulation and encourage perseverance.'' 

VII. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3s* 6d* cloth extra, or 4s< gilt edges. 

THE DAWNINGS OF GENIUS, exemplified and ex- 1 
hibited in the Early lives of Distinguished Men. By the Bet. I 
T. A. Buckley, M.A. Oxon., with Illustrations, Views, and Design* by 
Godwin. | 

The characters noted are — Pico di Mirandola, Petrarch, Giotto, , 
Michel- Aguolo Buonarroti, Raffaello d'Urbino Sanzio, Erasmus, ] 
Sir Thomas More, King Edward the Sixth, Richard Evelyn, Williaa 
Wotton, Barretier, Candiacde Montcalm, Pascal, Sir Christopher Wren. 
Grotius, Scaliger, Gaspar Barthius, Isaac Casaubon, Sir Francis Bacon. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Galileo, Mozart, Niebuhr, Br. Arnold, Hogarth. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Chatterton, Walter Scott, Franklin, Washington. 



Cheap JSditwn* of Standard and Popular Work*. 4fr 

UuBtrated Juvenile lUirsf > 

vm. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3*. 6d. cloth extra, or 4s* gilt edges. 

[70YAGE AND VENTURE, or Narratiyes of Peril* 
V by Sea and Land. With Eight Illustrations. 

*" A volume of excitement for the fireside : in it are narrations of perilous ind- 
ents in naval life— by famine, fire, and wreck, as well as in the busy stir of war; 
le calm decision of Nelson at the Nile ; the career of the soldier in tented field 
ad siege; ah instance of the firm and steady purpose of Wellington at Vittoria, 
s well as hi* kindly care for others, by an eye-witness. Here, also, are the aoV 
Mitorea of hardy hunters in the Indian wilds, and their many hair -breadth escapes 
hen in pursuit of savage animals, or their greater peril, the wild Indian." 

IX. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3** 6d. cloth extra, or 4»- gilt edge*. 

r RAVELS OF ROLANDO (THE); or a Tour roun* 
the World. By Lucy Aikiv. A New Edition, revised and oar- 
scted by Cecil Hartley, A.M., Illustrated by William Harvey. 

" Combined with the most vivid descriptions, we find in the * Travels of ] 
le liveliest, most varied, most extraordinary, and most impressive pern 
sutures that imagination is capable of conceiving, or pencil of portraying." 



Et' 



In fcap. 8vo, price 3s. Q&. cloth extra, or 4s. gilt edges. 
OMANCE OF ADVENTURE (THE) ; or True Tale* 



of Enterprise. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. WHb 
[lustrations by J. Gilbert and W. Harvey. 

" Books of personal adventures are, after all, the greatest favourites with the> 
lung ; and such books as the ' Romance of Adventure,' containing much inftnv. 
ation, as well as amusing and useful facts in Natural History entertainingly con- 
iyed, cannot, we feel convinced, in the estimation of any intelligent boy or girl, fatt 
' becoming a great favourite." 

XI. 

In 12mo, price 3s* 6d. cloth extra, or 4s. gilt edges. 

HE BOY'S OWN STORY BOOK of FAIRY TALBft 

and LEGENDS. Selected and edited by Charles Kniqht. 
Tith numerous Illustrations by William Harvey. 

" This volume contains a fund of entertainment most ably selected ftosn the 
tenanting Eastern tales and ballad legends of the West." 



r 



XII. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6<*. cloth extra, or 4s. gilt edges. 

IANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES <fc LEGENDSL 
Translated by Madame de Ohatelain, and Illustrated by Henry 
r arren. 

'* Hans Andersen's delightful mode of conveying moral ii 
render bis works universal favourites." 



djf Sfcwrtftwe? ami Jftpufar IPMb*. 



XUwtrated Juvenile Beets*. 

XIII. 
In fcap. 8vo, price &• 6^* clotb extra* or 4*> gUfe edges. 

▼THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WQBXaP, 

-L their Associations. Edited by the Bev. T. ABucklkt:. The Seam 
"Edition, much enlarged, with BaiprAvingsTjy Wffliaia J~ 



to t „ _ ,.__ 

•ad, as aone of these not fabrics are ooastanrty buooj* 
with Biblical History, In this volume will be ftsmd aO * 



In fcap. 8vo, fries) Jr, #1. olotb extra, or 4b. giH edges. 

*|HKE TRAVELS OF ItG&AlTO® (Second Seric^ ly 

A Mim A. Bern**, authoress of "lanra Temple/' with In- 

-graving* by John Q fl b crt . 

■ mill uilsUii tlin Twin iif llin World throng* sue* puts as woe Isfi 

" bywss easkor of tbo ilr* otri*%—*l^ . . _ . — ^ 



X?. i 

In fcap. 8vo, priced*. (4. clotavexfcra, or 4k gilt edgtt. ' 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, edited by Mrs. Guam, u4 
adapted to Juvenile Headers. With Illustrations by Wiffiaa 
"Harvey. 

In fcap. 8vo, price gs. §d. cloth extra, or4"* gilt edges. 

INFLUENCE ; or, The Evil Genius, by the Aa&OT of J 
"Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." With beaatiful Engravings W 
John Gilbert. I 

M The nine natural manner and grace adorn the pages of 'Iitfluense/a&Jaaf 
■fiM teener weika of this lady, and indloate that persevemnee and ihjsl ajsflnfWj 
.this, as In many others, hare met with abundant ser^ess." i 

XVXL 
In fcap. 8vo, price Ss. Qd. cloth extra, or 4s. gilt edges. 

THE ISLAND HOME; being the Adventures of Si 
Young GrnsoeB, cast on a Desolate Island. The Hard 
Bevised Edition, with Illustrations. 

M 'Bare were realised 
^ b 5Pi^* «a#Uest4team«f islss that lis 
In farthest depths of ocean, girt with all 
Ofnatoral wealth and splendour— Jewelled isles 



That earth is stranger to, 



Wm&CBp JStsWVWsl #y 6NMMIWV 4Usm fHjNHOT? HP^ftPWt* 4s» 

Xllnstrated Juvenile BMta. 

aw*, 
in fcap. 8vo, price 3s. fid. cloth extra, or 4* gift edges. 

BOYS AT HOME By C. Adams, Author of a Bd|ar 
Clifton," "Matilda Lonsdale/' &c The Third Edition. Illus- 
trated by John Gilbert 

"A beautiful and deeply interesting tele, remarkable for its vigorous end dis- 
ciplined imagination, its hvely and pure style, and high moral tone ; it oannot fail to 
be aa great a favourite with the rising generation as the tales by Miss Edgeworth, 
which nave been read and re-read by slmoat all the voxld." 

XIX. 
In fcap. 8vo, price gs. ftL cloth gilt, or 4** g3t edges. 

H13&OINES OF HISTORY (SV). By Mrs. O. F. Omar. 
Illuatntod by John Gilbert. 

** Memoirs of "twenty-lour celebrated women, written freely and with good reeling » 
the whole book is written in a spirit which fits it for the perusal of the young.*-- 
Athetuzum. 

XX, 

In fcap. &w, price 3*> 6d. doth gift, m 4*. gilt edgea 

G razors POPULAR TALES. Now First Translated 
into English by Mrs. L. Bubke. Third Edition. With Eight 
Illustrations by Godwin. 

" Are sfenety end trathftitty coastruoted, and are, as they should be, perfmeaty 
nnpreteading in style and language, without losing anything of that perspicuity so 

nawt inl in wridmrh-m '* AW1 * — The translator has p r ese rved this tone, end 

the result fe sue of the moat complete storybooks far children in the SogUah 
language."— Observer. 

XXI. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Js. 0d. cloth extra, or 4s. g3t edges. 

JOHN RAILTON ; or, Read and Think. By "Wileum 
RoBSON, Author of "The Life of Richelieu," &c. 

" If a parent be desirous of placing a really instructive book into the hands of Us 
children, we can recommend to him no volume better calculated to improve the 
disposition and elevate the mind than this neat and unpretending volume."— Belts 
Messenger. 

xxn. 
In fcap. 8ro, price 3&* 8d. doth gilt, or 4p» gilt edges, 

SKETCHES & ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL LIFBL 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., P.L.S., &c. With Eight Ehis- 
trations by Harrison Weir. 

" This is an excellent <Gift-Beok for bojfsr^-AOas. 

"A fresh spirit pervades the book, as well in the narratives as the descriptive 
account of the nature and habits of the animals." — Spectator. 

** Is replete with interest and information, and will be » valuable work to ttovissnj 
generation."— News qf ths WfU. 



m Oksap Edition* tf Standard and Popular W<*1*. 
XUnstrated Juvenile 
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In sonar* 12mc> price $■• 6d. cl °^ extra, or 4&< gilt edges. 
PICTURE STOR? BOOK. IUustrated with Fow 
Hundred cuts. 

•" "This Is one of the most amusing volumes that can be pat in the hands of young 
people < it will make them crack their sides with laughter." 

XXIV. 
In fcap. 8?o, price 3*- 3d. cloth gilt, or 4*. gilt edges. 

ESPERANZA; or, The Home op the Wanderebs. 
By .Miss Bowman, Author of " Bolando's Travels," Second 
Series. With Bight Illustrations by Birket Foster. The Third Edition. 

"This is a pleasing and instructive story of adventure in South AmerieV The 
authoress manages to convey much useful information in the course of her narrative, 
and to impress many good and pious lessons on the mind of the reader. The wood- 
eat illustrations. are extremely good. We commend this book especially to the 

JOUDg." 

XXV. 
In foap. 8vo, price 3s. ffd. cloth gilt, or 4s» gilt edges. 

MATILDA LONSDALE By C. Adams, Author of 
" Edgar CKfton," " Boys at Home," &c. With Eight IUustrationi 
by Birket Foster. 



Many works have been produced for the amusement of boys: we are, therefore, I 

' find that Miss Adams has, in this new tale, made a young lady her heroine : 

is hoped that * Matilda Lonsdale' will be as well known to the young ladies 



glad to 
•ailti ^ 

of oar acquamtance as * Boys at Home' is to our young gentlemen iiibxm. 1 

" It is an excellent tale, very sweetly and gracefully written, and, what is better, 
wfteh in Christian principles, well brought out and judiciouBly enforced,** -<Slaigtm 
Citizen. 

XXVI. 

In fcap. 8to, price 3s. 3d. cloth gilt, or 4»- gilt edges, j 

HILDRED, THE DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Nkwtoi 
Cbosland (late Camilla Toulmin). Illustrated by John Gilbert 

" We cordially recommend it to all our young lady friends just about to enter into 
Bfe. It will at once strengthen and elevate their minds."— Britannia, \ 

XXVII. 
In fcap. 8vo, price 3s* 3d. cloth gilt, or 4s< gilt edges. 

GRIMM'S HOME STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Newly translated by M. L. Davis, and illustrated by Georft 
Thompson. 

" These are the most charming children's stories that have ever been impa 
ffcr the benefit of our English boys and girls, and the present translation by S- 
Dswia does full justice to the original : there is no happy conceit, no funny joke, a 
•ethos or pretty bit of impossibility that is neglected, and the tales UirtMgbort i ' 
mertain children, litrte and bi& while the many lessons they contsJnrf to 
«*£***. and generosity, aw > calculated to win a way to their hearts The seta 
will be a most acceptable gift to all boys and girls."- Tke&cuV^^ 
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Uustrated Juvenile 

xxYin. 
In leap. 8vo, price 3& 6d. cloth gilt, or 4fi- g&> edges. 
rOLFS FAIRY TALES. Edited, with. & Prefcce, 



w 



by K. R. Mackenzie, and Illustrated by Harvey. 



" Wolfs reputation in Germany as a writer of Fairy Stories is onfyeqaaiDedby Hans 
adersen or the Brothers Grimm." 

** It would be hard to estimate the amount of gentleness and mercy that has made 
} way among us through the channels of Fairy Tales. Forbearance, courtesy, 
msideration for the poor and aged, kind treatment of animals, the love of nature, 
fthorrence of tyranny and brute force— many such good things have been nourished 
the child's heart by this powerful aid. It has greatly helped to keep us ever 
sing, by preserving through our worldly ways one slender track not overgrown 
tth weeds, where we may walk with children, sharing their delights."— C*or&* 
idsent* MoiuehoU Word*. 

XXIX. 

In fcap. 8vo, price $b. Qd. cloth gilt, or 49* && edges. 

\LD TALES FOR THE YOUNG. Newly written by 
* Palmes, and Illustrated by Alfred CrowquiH. 

"Tide Volume consists of the most popular Nursery Tales in the lang ua ge newly 
ritten and illustrated,— which will, doubtless, prove * great attraction. ' 
" Mr. Palmer has laid the rising generation under deep obligation, and bis book 1* 
artain to meet with the success commensurate with its merits."— Calet to n ia m 



XXX. 

la fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6&, *? 4*- gilt edges. 

^KETCHES and ANECDOTES of ANIMAL LIFE. 
5 A Second Series, comprising Anecdotes of Animals not included 
the First. By the Rev. J. O. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &c. With 
lustrations by Harrison Weir. 

"Young people will spend their time pleasantly and well who should be found 
igaged over Its pages, and those very wise people, their elders, if they took H up, 
>uld certainly be instructed."— ifoammer. 

XXXI. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s* 64. cloth, or 4*- gilt edges. 

PHE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD, in their 
L Glory and their Desolation. By the Rev. T. A. Booklet, M.A. 
lustrated with numerous Engravings. The Third Edition. 

«« Thia is a very good work, presenting such a life-stirring and picturesque series 
panoramas as will impress the mind powerfully, and excite a desire to learn more 
the great countries of which these renowned cities were the capitals. Neatly 

ustrated and carefully written, it is • the book? to put into the hands of every young 

rson.** 



Cheap Editions qf SUndwrd* amd- Pcgmiaar Wmtk*. 
Illustrated Juvenile TlneJin ■ 

In 1 vol. flap. 8vo, price 3*» 6d. cloth, or 4s. gilt edges. 

THE GREAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 
their Rise and Progress. A Companion* Votame to <( The Ancieit 
Cities." By the Bev. T. A, B&cklet, M»Al, R&A. With Eigfct 
lUitftreiiooe* from Designs by William Harvey.. 

" This volume, on the * Great Cities of the Middle Age*' **il omtytoOeTMf 
student especially a great deal of valuable and useful information; and-the volant 
is produced in such a style as to make it a very pleasant ' Handbook: of ffijtory.'wi. 
a* .t»& verj appropriate as. a Price or Gift-Book." 

XXXIU. 
Irrfbnp. 8ro, price 3* 8d. doth extf% orHfes, gUi edges* 

STRAY LEAVES FROM SHADY BElA*3I& Bf 
Mrs. Newton Cbosland (late Camilla Toulmin), Author of 
"Partners for Life," "Lydia: a Woman's Book," Ac. With Eight 
IUustrationflKfcpnxDeaigna by John. Gilbert. 

"Mrs. Croslend's ' Stray Leaves' we conscientiously declare wo cannot pniae tat 
hhjkry ; .ami wc*consMt*»he possesses talents and genius -for-fiatttieus >narrstbt » 
high as any living writer with whose works we. are aeuuatate6V.'^Sta*jdani. 

V QAas. Standard, Juvenile W^l». wU ftw^tune to. tins , 
he added, m ornate* ofi»n> | 

I 
In square 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE HOLLY. By Mm Owb,| 
Author of ' ' Heroines of History. ,v With Eight large Illustrate 
« The * Ssisitof the HaHy* is a .vary prettUy.<go* up^btftatmaevtalev the bssHtJ«*l 
the illustrations rendering it quite a gem, whilst the graceful style of the story vi . 
its sound morality, equally adapt it foe present* or prizes to ypasas/fMrissa*' 
Glasgow Citizen. 

In 16mo, price 2ft* 6d. cloth extra. 

BIBLE HISTORY : for tlie Use of Children and Yo J 
Persona. With descriptive Explanations* IUnstmted with W**1 
Bngrawings and Maps. | 

«* This book is neither more nor less than it professes to be. It is Bible HUWTI 
extending from the Creation to the entrance of the Israelites into the pnwii*l 
land— and it is Bible History for Children, being written in a style that children u*| 
likely to appreciate and understand. The illustrations are very numerous, sod ajj 
superior character. The book is admirably adapted for a present or for geosw 
use."— We $Je pa » Timet. J 

In 1 voL 8vo> price 6s. 0fc cloikgiHy or 7b. gilt edge* 

EOBINSON CRUSOE (The Adventures of). * 
entirely new and beaatifnily-printed Edition, on superfine p»! 
with 300 Woodcuts, and elegant Frontispiece by Grandville. 

» This edition, originally published by Mr. Tyas. has been so much improw 
^l«^ f aftto«atabliabittatf.aatbe beat edition now oaend for sate in ths Co 



Chip Edition* of Stondmek and Pt>pnfan Wbrks. 5*r 
frustrated Juvenile BmbIbbV 

TOW BOY'S BOOK. IgtaMl* HlMtmtecU 

I'BnmUftpnrfe Sto, ctotit extra, with gift design, 63CT page** finely: printed 
oil tinted paper, price 8&> 6& elotii gilt* o&&s» gjlt edges. 

^VBRY BOTS* BOOK A Complete Encyclopsediaf o£ 

-J Sports and Amusements, intended to afford, reereation and Instruc- 
m to Boya in their Play Hours or Leisure Time. Compiled by various 
Bntlemen. With upwards of 600 Illustrations, from original design* bj%- 
illiam Harrey and Harrison. Weir. 

Ggotsrts o»- raw* "WbBK : — 

Bast (Iambs* Without A5H> With Toys,, including Gaines of Activity 
d.Speedr-^imniflg, JUmbibq Sporting, &o* 

0*mes Wnre Toys.— Tops, Hoops, Kites; Balls, &c. 

Athletic Amusexkjcts a»d, Bbcbbaitioh^, kujrading- Gpmiraties, 
ating, Swimming Arehery, Angling; Cricket, Horsemanship, Riding^ 
iv*ng, Boating; Sailing, &c. 

The Young Naturalist, comprehending Singing and Talking Birds, 
pons, Domestic and. Aquatie Fowls, BftbhH a? SejRndf, Guinea Pigs, 
iite Mice, Bees, Silkworms, Gold and Silver Fish, 
Scientific Pursuits* being Amusements im Arithmetic, Geometry, 
emistry, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Photography, Pneumatirs^ 
lies, Mechanics, &c: 

Parlour Amusements, containing Chess, Draughts, Fox and Geese, 
odes, Conjuring, Chamrifty fee. 

^IiscELLAjiaoujs Maitbsb, including GkcpentcnBg^* Pirdworks, Secret 
iting, Fencing, Broadsword, Gardening, &o. 

For many years there has beta required a work to supply the place of « The Boy's.. 
a Book' of our juvenile days. That want has now been most ably supplied. The 
k now under notice is a good deal larger* and far mora, comprehensive, tfeaa 
m Boy's Own Book ;'• the subjects on which iltreatsxbeing moth moreiiumereug, 
many of them being dealt with in a far. mora business-like manner. In it we 
chapters on horsemanship, driving, angling, rowing, yacht sailing and rigging, 
nming, gymnastics of all kinds, quoit playing nurr and spell, fencing, archery,, 
bet, and other manly sports. There are also chapters on the sports Of the more 
hful portions of the community, such as marble* peg topjhite ny>ng,rt id genus 
e. Further on there is a considerable portion of the book devoted to the infor- 
ion of t e youthful natural at, such as the rearing, and .breedimr of poultry, the 
asement of pet* of all kinds, from the white mouse upwards, on trapping and 
x>g sinking birds, &n. The juvenile conjuror and ventriloquist will also find 
iters for hi* own especial delectation. While the sedentary and scientific ypnUft 
be not less delighted by the portions of the book devoted to chess, draughts,. 
rietry, and natural philosophy. The publishers, for the ready and able way in 
Ja they have stepped into the breach and supplied the wants of the youth of 
and. are entitled to the thanks of every boy who can muster sufficient pocket 
r»y to buy this book— -and we feel- convinced that no boy who hna once seen it 
be induced t«> lav out any portion of hi- ready cash at the * tuck shop 4 until he- 
possessed himself of thi», which may truly be called the schoolboy's vade mecum. 
3 are mistaken in this idea, all we have- to tay is, we. never oould have been a. 
aboy."— BeWe Life, May 2, 1966. 

E 2 



O Cheap Editions of Standard and Popular Work*. 



Illustrated Juvenile 

BMBICATBD TO HJLH. THE FBIKCE88 MABY OF CAMBELDGE. 

In small port 8vo, price 7 8 - W« cloth gilt, or 8*. giH edges. 

THE FAIRY TALES of the COUNTESS D'ATTLNOY, 
now first translated into English by J. R. Planchk, Esq. Witi 
Eleven Illustrations by John Gilbert, and a .Portrait, from Original 
{fauces. 

CoVTEVTS OF THE VoLUMB, VIZ. : — 



Gracteuse and Peroinet. 
Princess Printaniere. 
Princess Rosette. 
The Golden Branch. 
The good little Mouse. 
The Yellow Dwarf. 
The Princess Carpillon. 
The Beneficent Frog. 



The Bine Bird. 
Prince Sprite. 
The Bam. 
Finette Cendron. 
Fortun6e. 
Babiole. 
Green-Serpent. 
The White Cat. 



The Hind in the Wood. 
The Fair with Golden Hair. 
The Bee and the Orange Tree. 
Belle-Belle ; or, the Chevalier 

Fortune. 
The Pigeon and the Dove. 
Princess Belle - Stout and 
Appendix. [Prince Chen. 



"For the first time, thanks to M Planche\ we children of every growth in this 
isjhmIii liani the Fairy Tales of the Countess D' Anois (whom we are now ordered 
to call D'Aulnoy) set fairly before us. M. Plant he has treated them with mil due 

ce, translated them with strict fidelity, and issued them adorned with pretty 

u n —CMarles Dickens' Kousekold Words. 



USS K'lirTOBH'B JUVENILE WOBXS. 

In vols. fcap. 8vo, price Is. gd. in fancy boards ; 2 s * doih. lettered ; 
or 8s. gd. each, doth, gilt edges. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. Dlu- 
trated with beautiful Steel Engravings, executed in the first style. 

pONQUEST AND SELF -CONQUEST; or, Which 
\J Makes the Hero? With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; or, For What Shall I 
Live ? With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. With Illus- 
trations. 

GRACE AND ISABEL; or, To Seem a&d To Be, 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

JUVENILE TALES FOR ALL SEASONS ; or, Blind 
*J Alice, Jessie Graham, and other Tales. Illustrated by Kenny 
Meadows. 

"The works of Miss M'Intosh have become popular in the best sense of the word. 
The simple beauty of her narrative*, combining pure sentiment with high princsk 
and noble views of life and duties, ought to win for them a hearinu at ev^ ry fiiw" 
favour land. They place her beside the Edgeworth*, and the Bttrbaulds, *u» toe 
Optea, who have so long delighted *nd instructed us; and as theie is lttie do«K 
tfcat as she becomes known so will her works be valued as h ghly us any «,f the most 
popular works of the above justly -famed authors, causing her nauie to become* 

ueehold word, as a pleasing and instructive writer " 



Cheap Editions of Standard and Popular Works. & 

ZUnstrated Juvenile Book*. 

In fe*j>. Sto, cloth extra, price 2*-, or with gilt edges, 2»- gd. 

TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. By Madame Guizot. 
Illustrated by 0. R. Campbell. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price %*., or with gilt edges, 2&* 8& 

TEN MORAL TALES. By Madame Guizor. 
Illustrated by 0. B. Campbell. 
" Madame Gn*aot*s works for young people are now among the recognised Use* 
retore appropriately made choice of for youthful reading." 

In fcap. 8yo, price 2&. cloth gilt, or 2 s - 6d. gilt edges. 

GERTRUDE and EULALIE; or, School-day Frien*- 
.M ships and Early Life Associations. By G. A. Hvlse. With Two 
Illustrations by DalzieL 

14 This U one of the most delightful volumes that ean be placed in the hand of the 

md tair; the pure moral tone that pervades ' ' 

3 book for presentation or youthful reading." 



young and tajr; the pure moral tone that pervades the work rendering it a most 



In fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s* > or fa gilt edges, 2s« Qd. 

ROBERT Aim HAROLD ; or, The Young Maroonenu 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
«* Another book of the Robinson Crusoe species, of which it teems impossible to* 
hare too many, if we may judge from the avidity with which all_books " " ' ' 
racter are read by young 
ttonal intt rest to this edit 



racter are read by young people. The illustrations by Harrison Weir give an addi- 
-- "* "tion." 



In fcap. 8to, price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2». 6d. gilt edges. 

STORY OF AN APPLE By Lady Campbell. The 
Second Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

" la the best of its kind we have met with. We strongly recommend it to our 
readers, and we hope that its noble and highly-gifted author will still continue In/a 
path which has been commenced with such signal success.*— Morning Herald. 

In fcap. 8to, price 2& doth gilt, or 2b- 6d* gilt edges. 

THE CABIN BY THE WAYSIDE By LADY Camp- 
bell, Author of the " Story of an Apple." With Engravings, after 
designs by Phiz. 

** I write for the young. My chief aim is to make those among them who are 
blessed with this world's Rood, acquainted with the trials, the suffering, the pleasures 
and consolations which their leas fortunate fellow-creatures experience."— Extruct 
from Trtface. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth gilt, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

MEMOIRS OF A DOLL. Written by Herself. 
Adapted by Mrs. Bbssst, Author of "The Black Princess.** 
Printed in large Type, and Illustrated by Gilbert. 

" This adaptation of a celebrated juvenile French work has been very cafefujkf 
translated, and ean be recommended with the utmost s atis f ac tion ." 
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Stastrated Juvenile AeifcsV 

fa fm*.***, jri» ga. olath gilt, «r*.t#L gifeefev. 

BLAQK PETtfCESB (1%*): « Ifete ttf Jamaica. By 
Mn. Bvor, Tillrtm end Hftt»r*f 'fee '"Memoir* of a DdKL r 
With IUustrations by John Gilbert. 

"Thto to » tMM **n% stamener/ tooted brits-atrttwress to inculcate Justin 
«lemeua¥. and ktnrinoss. from white* toelavee, and to exhibit the fceantfethe **■ 
i o f free d om en o pp ose d to itowrirr— ^frfc —■». 



In fcap.*8vo, jarioejfr. oloth pH> «r ga. Bd..gilt edges. 

THE EMIGRANTS LOST SON; or, The Home in 
the TOKenreas. TBBited by G. H. Wail, Esq. With IUostantcoos 
4r <Uvard G^bottM. 



^•Tb young t estis , '«*be ll a sigts n dfs Tiott *on» wtt«*twma eu soisd Taoblaen 
Crusoe In tttnctlveneu."— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Ibett- 



IpJbap, 8yq, cloth extra, prifleja,, orJU.^cL with gfltexjgBe, 

EOMNSGN THE YOTJNOER ; or, The New vOraoe. 
1 TrwislatedfTOmAfifie»mwiofJ.^..C*«ME. With Two Dlmtn- 
tiiMr Iby thuBnirthiw Pehiel. 



a to admirable, and mto'boo* rturaW be^laced inlfee HandioTel 
fray s a wd -girls, t ueu t eetln yeml imparting, as it does, lessons and Inftrcnatlan pen* , 
Many adapted to the requirements of young people."— Leeds Times. 

In fcap. 8tq, rieth,4fcs., *r*rfth gilt edges, tuftd- 

THE BISHOFB &&WHTSR. By tfee Rwr. Ebskdis 
Niaio, AeAher of "*he Btehee Ha* bragTao Sorrow," Ace. te. 
Witt Ilhutfrntrow by George "ftamiel. 



A! 



Inienp. ^o,^otheiit»,^E./or^iteiniit^ea, *s. «*L 
MY CARLTON ; or, Mrst Days art; Bdhool A Tile 



' the Yewg. Edited <%y Wmb Some-**. With Btaetrntions ty 
Dalziel. 

*"*ttmi Is a most chtrming Irook. It leTto of school friendships, and how then 
nt£py hours eoay tw-usetnUy employed to produce rnnnj adTantages in after jests.' 

Infcap. 8vo, cloth extea, ^a., or with gilt edges, ,2». 6d- 

TliUfiA and ELLEN; or, Time Wo*ks Wonders. By 
J-^ Jim Awnr, Avehor,of " The Pearl," " Urania," &c. With Ilka- , 
trations by Dalziel. 



^^A.'g^j'^y. 1 ??*'- 1 * ^.«*le «f Ma* M p owerth .and Mtoi Mlata*. 
lUrely have we eeenisf en e twn i wef la Ue beoiUer pinummluntu the yonng.- 



Oheap Wm*u *f Afiftftfttril md &vp*i*r WMks. %& 
Illustrated Juvenile mwMm. 

iSjT ALGOL AH ; or, Jvmfff* in Africa. Edited < by 

XV. Dr. Mayo. With Peturcillufitrationa. 

'*3EUft)tnsen C ra a o e-a ndB awm Manetarasen'well mixed to«©ther-^tdt«irtt»ewith- 
-wt end—is tbe*tuple of *Ka*oo&fa.' " 

in flap. 8vo, dolm extra, '&*,' or with gilt edges, jgs. 6& 

EOfltNHUSr CRUSOE : JQb Life and Adventures. % 
Dawto Ditos. Unftbrigged Edition. 

M Tfa!s edition, carefully printed and well edited, is produced with the puypose-olHs 
being the best one complete and unabridged at the cheapest possible price." 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth efctra, 2b., or with gilt edges, 2& 6d. 

LATIRA TEMPLE. A Tale for the Young. Bjr Ajtne 
BowMAu, Author of "Roland's Travels." .Second Series. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by John Gilbert. 

" Mies Bowman's practised hand has *ere,-pr©duced an excellent book for .girls. 
"With all the charm^f .fiction it blends the reality of truth, and weoan hhjhly*pacove 
ef it throughout."~Gttar<tewi. 

'Jaia&p^SwQy doth exfa*y£ft** or with gilt 'edges, $s.ifti 

^lHaBBRT «BHB ADVENTTTBBE. Edited by Pk»br 
*\S~ pJaafiT. Wit^TwoIUiiBtr^on^byBaMel. A-wrrfeedBdrtfnn. 

*' Bvery young person~wb«iiaa.e»y4aete fbr gaod feobks will brighten up at the 
name of Peter Parley. ' Gilbert the Adventurer* travels over the best part of the 
world bylatttrand Ma. 'When he eemes heaee, he- has- plenty eftMfles to relate 
about the wonders he has seen abroad, and in each a> delightful «ne»Mr<thatJs almost 
makes yon feel as if. yon had actually seen the curiosities he^alks about." 

In 1 vol. price ^a.;^: cloth gilt, or,.8s.<fid. doth, gilte%es. 

ARABFAIT !NTGHTS , 'EN?TBRTAT^!HB!^ Illus- 
trated with <TwdTO Engravings from designs by Wifiiam Harvey. 
The Second Edition. ^Printed in a clear type ou superfine paper. 

" These world-renowned Oriental Tales are among the most checished^of oar lite- 
rary stories. The delight with which all classes of readers seise upon thef asateating 
tissue is no whit less than that which enchains a circle of Arabs, as they srt^rouna 
their fire in the desert, forgetting the toils and hardships of theday in the .splendid 
creations of Oriental fancy." 

In royal 4to, priceTKfancy boards, or with Ae.Plates'Gbbttred, 8s. 8<L 

LONDON (The) PIOTUB&B0QK, for dl Gmd 'Boys 
and Girls. WrW6WIHu«ti*tionsfrw 
Poster, Harrison Weir, Gilbert, Harvey, Absolon,- and n«wrow«<>ther dis- 
tinguished artists. Printed by hand in "the "best maimer, on superfine 
paper. ^With tt?]ra*tratttTfe*er, from designs by Jake J J 



06 Ck*q> Edition qf.SUmdard and Popular Works. 



Illustrate* Juvenile 

In 1 vat large post 8yo, price 6s. cloth gilt, or with gilt edges, 6s. 6d- 

DON QUIXOTE. Translated by Jab vis and Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. 

"Don Quixote U the only book In the Spanish language which can now be aaU to 
poaiii much of an European reputation. It has, however, enjoyed enough to cm- 
pentate for the neglect of all the rest. It is to Europe in general what Aftosto is to 
Italy and 8hakspeare to England— the one book— to which the slightest afloskni 
may be made without affectation, but not missed without discredit. Numerous 
translations and conn' lew editions of them in every language bespeak its adaptation 
to mankind. No critic has been paradoxical enough to withhold his ad mir a ti on— do 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for that in which the young and old 
In every clime have age alter age taken delight— Cervantes fully deserves the glory 
that attends this monument of his genius."— 2fe*ry HaUam on the Literature if 
Mwpopc* 

In 1 vol. square 16mo, price 2s. 6<L cloth, gilt edges, or 3& fid. with 
coloured plates. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) YOUNG NATURALIST'S 
JOURNEY ; or, the Travels of Agnes Merton and her Mamm 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings. 

" Our young readers are assured that all the anecdotes here related of the aninnk 
are strictly true, though the incidents of the journey, and the persons Introduced, 
are partly imaginary.'* 

EOUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED ONE SHILLING 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Printed in small fcap. 8vo. This Series haw 
each Two or more Illustrations, and are strongly and neatly bound in dots, i 

List of thb Brans, ra. :— 

1. Grace Greenwood's Stories for her Nephews and Nieces. 

2. Uncle Frank's Home Stories. ' 

3. Helen's Fault. By the author of " Adelaide Lindsay.** 

4. The Cousins. ByMissM'Intosh. 
6. Home Stories in Pleasant Tales. By Miss Sedgwick. 

6. Ben Howard ; or, Truth and Honesty. Illustrated by C. Adams. 

7. Braggadocio; a Book for Boys and Girls. 

8. The Story of Topsy and Eva. Arranged by Mrs. Grove. 

9. Madeline : a Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. 

10. Wallace ,, ,, 

11. Beechnut „ „ 

12. Mary Bell „ „ 

13. Mary Erskine ,, ,, 

14. Visit to My Birthplace. By Miss Bunbury. 

15. Carl Krinken. By the author of " The Wide, Wide World-*' 

16. Mr. Rutherford's Children. By ditto. 

17. Emily Herbert ; or, the Happy Home. By Miss M'lntoeh. 

18. Boss and Lillie Stanhope. By Miss M'lntoeh. 

19. Mr. Rutherford's Children. Second Series. By the author d 

" The Wide, Wide World." 

20. Casper. By the author of " Rutherford's Children," fee &c 
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Illustrate* Juvenile Books. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 4s. fld» cloth gilt, or frs* gilt edges. 
I AY'S FABLES, with an Original Memoir of the 



G J 



Author, Introduction, and Annotations. By Ootavius Frxib 
Owkh, M.A. 

Upwards of 126 Illustrations by William Harvey have been engraved by 
the Brothers Dalriel to render this one of the most attractive volumes that 
have lately appeared. The work is beautifully printed by hand, on super- 
fine paper. 

M Gay's Fables are our delight in childhood, manhood, and old age." 

ROTTTLEDGE'S LARGE TYPE ONE SHILLING* 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Fcap. 8voandl2mo. Illustrated by Harvey r 
Campbell, and Warren. Bound in limp cloth. 

1. History of a Gold Piece, and other Tales. By Madame Guizot. 

2. The Little Brigand, Julian, and other Tales. ,, 

3. Fran$ou, the Independent Boy, and other Tales. „ 

4. The Fir Tree, the Snow Queen, and other Tales. By Hans C. Anderses^ 

5. The Little Mermaid, the Ugly l>ackling, and other Tales. , , 

6. The Flying Trunk, the Wild Swan, and other Tales. „ 

7. The Enchanted Horse, Fortunatus, &c. Edited by Charles Knight. 

8. Sinbad the Sailor, Robin Hood, &c. ,, „ 
i>. Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, All Baba, &c. „ „ 

ROTTTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 32mo. With Illustrations. Neatly bounds 
in cloth, with gilt letterings. 

1. History of My Pets. j 8. Recollections_of My Childhoods 

2. Hubert Lee. 

3. Ellen Leslie. 

4. Jessie Graham. 



9. The Toung Emigrants. 

10. Egerton Roscoe. 

11. My Awkward Cousin. 

12. Flora Mortimer. 

13. Charles Hamilton. 

14. Story of a Drop of Water. 



5. Florence Arnott. 

6. Blind Alice. 

7. Grace and Clara. 

" This collection possesses all the variety of character essential to please the i 
fold tastes of young children ; the language adopted is fitting to the capacity of an 
early age, without being puerile; with amusement is gracefully blended such moral 
instruction as cannot fail to impress itself on the young readers) and thus they whe> 
but seek amusement, insensibly imbibe instruction." 

In royal 8vo, price 3s* 6d. cloth extra. 

AUNT MAVOR'S PRESENT FOR A GOOD LITTLE 
BOY. Comprising— 

Aunt Mayor's Alphabet. Mr. Fox and Miss Hare, 

Willie's Holiday. Mavo^s Picture Gallery- 

Charles Grey's Travels. Reynard the Fox. 

With 88 Coloured Illustrations. 



98 Okmp BMions if /Standard cmd TcpuiarWbfhs. 
Xllastrated Juvenile^ 



Ia«q. ttsao, 4mcy>«w?sJB, prk»<6d. *s*h, «r *rth coloured plates, Jt. 

1. ATTNT MAVOR'S FIRST BOOK Bei^tvaJllw 

crated Alphabet, with easy Words, and 50 Engravings. 

2. AUNT MAVORFS BOOKOr EABLflB. ^tetnsa 
wish Hff Wuwlissli 

3. AUNT MAVOR'S BOOK OF NUBKB1 
EHYMBS. With Original HhiBtrationfl < by'M r ConneU. 

4. AUNT MAYOR'S ALPHABET OF JBKBR 

"SAXES. WiUi 'Original Illustratioiifl by Mattrs."JQ4d«»L 

V The above are also topfc printed *n> Cloth (entitled "HiiuilisHu 
Books M ),.pricel8. each. 

ATJVX «&WW8 TW B&4K8. 

In super royal Bvo,*with coloured, piefcnieeand fitnoy coros, jpriee feVenV 
or printed on Cloth (entitled " Bverlasting"), Is. each. 

*IM of*** Arfat, vfe. .«— 



1. The Old Cornish Woman. 

2. Miss Hare and Mr. Fox. 

3. Littie Polly's Doll's House. 
»4. Story of Reynard the Pes. 

5. Mother Bunch's Evening 

Bar*. 

6. The Victoria Alphabet. 

SECOND SSBOES. 



7. Aunt Mayor's Picture (fetter;, j 
& Aunt Mayor's Alphabet. 
TO. Charles Grey's Travels. ] 

11. Uncle Hugh's Country Hon*. 

12. Willie's Holiday. 

13. The Cafs Tea IWty . 

14. The Conasited Goldfinch. 



8. Jack the Giant KOlsr. 

9. Dog's Dinner Party. 

10. Pass in Boots. 

11. Hop o' My Thumb. 

12. Butterfly's Ball. 

13. Little Bed Biding Hood. 



1. Nursery Alphabet. 

2. Tom Thumb. 

3. Cinderella. 

4. *1!hree Bears. 

6. Beauty and the Beast. 
*J. Alaadm. 

7. Babes in the Wood. 
\* A Third Series, comprising very many old Favourites, in 'Progress. 

*ui Troyar 8vo, pnee Qs.*^d. cloth 0rtn. 

A1HST MAYOR'S PRESENT FOR A GO0D MMtE 
GIRL. Comprising — 
Vittoria Alphabet. I Mother Bunch's Evening Pirtj. 

Old Cornish Woman. Little Potty's Doll's House. 

The Cat's Tea Party. | Uncle Hugh's Country Boat 

With^Oslowad Illustrations. 
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lUoBtrated Juvenile VMtffeB. 

In super r*y»l'ftro, p ri e o * 0a . 4&tltJB*tra, otaraugly bound. 

aunt mavokb <p&esenid mm all i»»d 

^ BftSgANDfiifiLB. 

Aunt Mayor's Alphabet. 

Wffli6?flHoBd«T. 

Mother BonoWesBwaing Isfty. 

Uncle Hugh's Country Jfouse. 

The Cat's Tea JRasty. 

Little Polly's Doll's <Heuae. 



Victoria Alphabet, 
iftegrnard the Jfox. 

Qharles fibers Tomb. 
«lfcwor J s Picture Gallery. 
IMr. 3bx«nd Miss Hare. 

Old Comifih Wom«L 



" The above form some of the moit 

f, the Ukutaatk 



books lor young children that 
as being- aUeeJei 



In super royal' 8 vo, price &• cloth extra. 

AVST MA.VOKS "BOOK OF TfTtTRSERT IAEBS. 

SL Comprising — 

Jack the Giant Killer. 
'DogfB Dinner Party. 
~&oas in.Boets. 

,Hopo' JfrTtanb. 
Butterfly's Ball. 
Xittle Bed Biding Hood. 



Nursery Alphabet. 

Tom Thumb. 

Cincerefia. 

Thiue, Bears. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Aladdin. 

Babes in the Wood. 

With llBkrge£Womrid inns tralions. 



•"Onr 61<r9xxmsrf>Vtte*,>when theywlll B e ' bm yete i ' »y oung to the rising 
m. Nothing has erer yet been produced that is in any degree* their eqaal: 
rity." 

In super royal 8to, jnrioe &s. §d. cloth extra. 

I UNT l&AWR'S TSTTBSmY TALBB FOR BOYa 

II Comprising — 

Tom 'Thumb. J Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 

Jack the Biant Killer. ] The Bog's Dinner Party. 

Puss in Boots. | Hop 6' %j Thumb. 

With 48 large Coloured Engravings. 



■fo super soyal fcvp, price Js. 0d. cloth eskra. 
UNT J4 AWO^S STTJRSEMr TALES FOE GIKLS. 

u Comprising^ - 



Nursery Alphabet (The). 
The Three'Bears. 
Babes in the Wood. 



flmdereBa, 

Beauty aridiSte Boast. 

The Butterfly's Ball, 



And Little Bed Biding Hood. 
'With 74 large votOfUred IBustratioiis. 



€0 Cheap Edition* of Standard and Popular Work. 



Illustrated Juvenile 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. each, carefully edited. j 

PICTURE READING BOOKS FOR T0U1H 
CHILDREN. In large type, with numerous Illustrations, strong 
bound in cloth. 

1. Routledge's New Beading Made Easy. With Fifty Original Design 

2. Domesticated and Wild Animals. Ninety Woodcuts. 

3. Home and Foreign Birds. Ninety Woodcuts. 

4. Watt's Divine and Moral Songs. With Seventy Original Designs. 

Careful Editing, Excellent Illustrations, Good Paper and Print, arc to 
recommendations of this Series above all others. 

ROUTLEDGE'S EVERLASTING BOOKS. 

PRINTED. ON CLOTH. 

Under this title are being published a Series of Juvenile Works, printed i 
a very superior manner, on Fine Cloth, of a quality very much better til 
has hitherto been used for works printed in this manner. 

In double fcap., 48 pages, large type. 

EOUTLEDGE'S EVERLASTING ONE SHILLDl 
PRIMER, Printed on Cloth. With Illustrations by John Gilhi 
Harvey, &c. 

In double fcap., 96 pages, large type. 

EOUTLEDGE'S EVERLASTING EIGHTEEN 
PENNY BOOKS, Printed on Cloth. With IUustraUons on •* 
«very page, viz. :— 

1. Domesticated and Wild Animals. Ninety Cuts. 

2. Home and Foreign Birds. Ninety Cuts. 

3. Routledge's New Reading Made Easy. Fifty Outs. 

4. Watt's Divine and Moral Songs. Seventy Cuts. 

Very superior cloth to that of most of those well-known books, d 
" Indestructible," is used for the Everlasting Picture Reading Book, 
every respect the Publishers intend the Series to deserve the title, » 
useful as well as pleasing to Toung Children. 

In sq. 16mo, 32 pages. 

EOUTLEDGE'S EVERLASTING SIXPEff* 
PRIMERS, Printed on Fine Cloth, with Cloth Covers. NuflU 
Illustrations. 

1. Mavor's Illustrated Primer. Fifty-nine Cuts. 

2. Markham's Illustrated Primer. Forty-two Cuts. 
8. The Illustrated Eclectic Primer. Ninety Cuts. 
4. The Illustrated School Primer. Sixty-four Cuts. 

Tbe Cheapest Primers ever Printed. 
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ustrated Juvenile Books. 

OUTLEDGITS TWOPENNY CLOTH FIRST 
' BOOKS. Illustrated. 

. Alphabet, with small letters. I 4. Moral Lessons and Stories of 
I. Alphabet, with capital letters. I Animals. 

!. Domeetio Birds and Fables. | 

OTJTLEDGE'S CLOTH BATTLEDORES. filus- 

* tratecL Id. each. 

. First Picture Alphabet. 4. Lessons in One Syllable. 

:. Second Picture Alphabet. 5. Lessons in Numbers. 

'. Third Picture Alphabet. 6. Words in Common Use. 

lie great advantage of the above for the use of Children will be found 
heir being printed on cloth, and therefore not liable to be destroyed. 



POETRY AND TBS DRAMA. 

i fcap. 8to, elegantly printed in new type, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each ; 
morocco extra, 9&> each ; morocco antique, 10s. Qd. 

OTJTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. Now Edited, with 
J Original Notes and Memoirs, by the Rev. Robert Akis Willmott, 
flior of " Lives of the Sacred Poets," &c. Illustrated by one or more 
he following distinguished Artists : — 

Edward Corbould. I John Gilbert. 

Birket Foster. [ W. Harvey, &c. &c. 

•he Volumes average Five Hundred pages each, and contain a Bio- 
ahical Preface, and Critical Notices of each Author, with the 

BEY. E. A. WILLMOTT AS EDITOR. 

There la scarcely a man living from whom we should receive with more pleasure 
confidence an edition of our English poets than from Mr. Willmott. His pre- 
s works have all prepared us to expect much from his editorship. And Id 
ting are we disappointed. A more pleasing and satisfactory edition of *the 
to* we cannot desire than are here presented to us."— The Nonconformist. 
A more genial writer than Robert Aris Willmott, and a more pleasant com- 
ion, it would be difficult to find amongst living authors."— Edinburgh Guardian. 

Prospectus. 
•he works of the Poets whom time has rendered classical will be printed 
uont abridgment, and from the purest text. We should mutilate a 
ledral as soon as the " Night Thoughts," &c. &c. Of the gold of Gray, 
a grain must be dropped ; and who would lose one note from the harp 
Collins % It is hoped that the illustration of each author will present 
e features of novelty and instruction. A Biographical Preface will 
,te the circumstance of a life, and give a general view of the character 
the genius. The critical notices will be scattered through the volumes ; 
i poem of particular excellence being regarded as a masterpiece in a 

[8eeover, 



tf Sk md tunL amd Eopmtmv Wonks~ 



Frmff\tm*cmi*amdS9Mpm9$U. 

jaotaje-gaDery, and having ito description apprnaVri to it, Qmft* "Oat 
on Eton" guns a deeper pathos when read by the light of the affecting inei- 
dent that oeearioned it. Same exquisite Works of Imagination await this 
, and promiae to reward it. 



ThtfoQomiMg arenom.rcad&: — 
L 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENR To iriuoh i» ukfed, 
his SPITHALAMIDH. With a Glossary. 

- The noMsHy of the Oyuusiss,* says Oibbon, « basasssi JBaasratsd and s— ishss 
by the trophies of Marlborough ; but I charge them to consider the 'Ealrie Queens' 

^ * pel of their eotonefc As far as 8penser% writings are read, 

taty intlii ii mi in inapirmg a, lore far the jss*. the, bsaastfal, 

The grand procession of stately and beautiful forma— the chivalrous gio* 

ring adventurea— the noble eentime nla th e pt cimo a qu e dasciintiuui Ito 

(poetry— sU tend to tasks the ' Falrie Qneene' a poem of unequalled rich- 



CHAUGER^ CANTERBURY TALES, Ac. Rorntn* 
Text of T m w iur r. 




*HT*irii«s 'pars well of Bngnsh naasnTssVas Spsnasr termed Tria'Ctaterbaq 
Tales,' fanned a standard of o w n a o s i t i en through tine national dtetnetku that , 
followed. Warton aays Chaneer*8 genins was like a genial day in an English spring, 
whsaaarffllanfasn enttvansthefac- fnatore^ithonnsaal warmth and Instre" 



KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS AND RE- 
MAINE. With Life by Southxt. I 



M Kirke White's poems have long enjoyed popularity ; and the feeling and melody I 
of his writings will long retain iterheldVragood taste. The tombing circumstance 
of his history and the attractive pictnre of his disposition* drawn by Soothe \, «:U 
e t e t e hsim . In this volume there is an ado^ eloquence in Mr. Foster's beastiiui 
mustrntions. M 



s 



OUTHEYS JOAN OF ARC, MINOR POEM? 
BALLADS, and LYRICAL PIECES. 

M Joan of Arc/' says Mr. Haslitt. "la a work in- which the lore of liberty is inhaw. 
likathe breaUl ofspricg^aiad. baiaiyy he*iiuk4)orni A^U.fulloffeenraodmpfl 
sighs, and yearnings of affection alter truth and good, gashing, wsxm and crhnsaooi 
from the heart." 

"rVRYDlttr^ POffl?ICAiL WORKS: Compete Edition. 

•.™3 l f^J er8 iS ca ?? n i ,f I ^ r ?* n te •dnjirable ? his narratives and descriptions a* ' 
2£fc£J!?L- 7* *"£ ^ti^S? aad *"**>' 4 Cyn»B and Inbigenta/ * Theo*r? 
fndfHssMsaW are the delight hath of arHfea and of sehookaina. Of iWtensttt* 
Is tbemoat*ttblime, the most brilliant and apirit-sSn^--jK« n ^ *^ P ^ 



Chmgc Edition* of SiandareL a*d PymltorWM** 68* 
oetry and the Drama. 



)OPiTS POETICAL. WORKS. Witt, !$<**> fcy P* 

Qabht. 
'Haxtttt asks, * Shall we»shut up our books and seal up our senses to please, the* 
(1 spite and inordinate vanity of those who have eyes, but they see not, ears, but 
gr hear not, and. understaodingfc-but taag t undent ted . net, and go< abovfeiasking 
ether Fope waaa poet or noil It will never do. The Rape- of thef&ook is * 
iMe-refined estense of witaad fanqft *» thm r leayioo.CriUoiamisflf wtt and sense. 
le Epistle of EloJ3*.toJkbelacdJafim as a. neemi ifc,i*fl»er< as a pjeem. o£ high-" 
ought eloquence.' w 

vrj; 

1ILTQ2*S- PeEELOAL WORKS, GarefuHy- Revised 
from- the Text <of Thomas Niwow, IX *X 



' Milton* pgaanasM nnhlknlrjr enough to command ©or fear* sad gentleness enough 
awaken our affections. He unite*- the fancy of Shakspeane to the majesty- of 
lehylos-. The humblest thought, subjected to the alchemy of Milton's genius, 
amies transmuted into something precious and costly." 



THOMSON AND TnCATTIgS: PQimCAL .WORKS*. 

- including GILBERT WEST, and BAMPFYLDE. 

" Place the * 8easons' in any light, and the poem appears faultless. The episodes 
) delicious, the versification richly harmonious, and the sentiments so pur*, that 
i reader «aanet fail tebeeome bertartmd wiser by he perusal.**— & C. HoU. 



TOLDSMSTH, JOHNSON, SMOLLETT, and SHEN* 
*" STONE'S POETICAL WORKS. In One Volume. 

1 Can any author— can even Sir Welter Seott— b* compared with Goldsmith, lbr*- 
> variety, beauty, and power of his compositions? You may take and * cut him 
; in little stars,' so many lights does he present to the imagination."— j4M«i<Mm. 



TERBEKPS POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. 
L The Thiid Edition* In Antique Type. Wltb Biographical and 
tical Notices by the Key- R. A. Willmott. 

1 Mr. Willmott i* happy in his theme?— we can add* after seamifeg Ms notes with* 
le attention, that he is also happy in his treatment of an author whom we must, 
aider as one of the most interesting of poetical writers.**— Athenctum, 

1RAY, PAKNELL, WHARTON, GREEN, AND* 

1" COLLINS' POETICAL WORKS. Edited by the ReT> R. A. 

Tn, iSc* vesr.paautav vukae* nm^sinrncj—ft- w^gf qu»»tk«aejfc SBBftlTh* 
ce, will be lasting in time."— Prat. 



Ckoap BdiUon$ of Standard and Popular Work*. 
the 



xn. 

f 5 K>WPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a pic 
V/ tore sketch of the Poet's Life and Genius, by the Rev. R. A. 
Wruxon. 

• Of the four poem* which are everywhere known and read, 'Paradise Loaf win? 
Hgher ra t i woe ; tha • Seasons' atlr the pulse with a wider rapture ; the 'Night 
Tlsiegfcta* unveil grander visions of the eoul and its glories ; but the 'Task' is felt to 
%•<■• chosen, the dear, the familiar Mead."— Extract from Preface. 



mi. 
Uniform in 8iie and Prioe with " Routledge's British Poets." 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
including the Song of HIAWATHA. With an Original Portrait, and 
«tfcer Woodcuts, by John Gilbert. A New Edition, entirely composed 
with a new type. 

■ imperfect editions of Longfellow's poems being now sold, the abort 
one has been produced. It contains the whole of Longfellow's poetical 




iatpomu arranged, at his own request, in the rotation m which ffcy wen 
ana illustrated bj John Gilbert; with a portrait, engraved from the only 
the post aver sat for, and Is the only complete 6s. edition." 



Uniform in Sixe and Price with Longfellow's Poems, and the 
British Poets. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, comprising "Hypb- 
biox," " Kayjjuoh," and " Outre Meb." With Bight IUustrv 
' i by John Gilbert. 
* Longfellow has name and fame, and he has won himself luxuriant and endurinf 



rv. 

AKENSLDE AND DYER'S POETICAL WORK& 
Edited by the Bev. B. A. Willmott. With an Original Portrait 

"We now close a volume over which we have gossipped with pleasure, whisk 
appears to have been a labour of love with the editor. Akenside and Dyer are si 
deeply indebted to Mr. Willmott as that part of the public who know how to sppre- 
' s poetry, or are willing to be guided by those who dQ"—A the nt m m. 



In the Press. 

URNS' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited , 
by the Her. B. A. Willmott. 



B 



V fa Progress, other Standard Volumes of the British Poets. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 

In fcap. 8yo, price 2s. 6cL cloth gilt, or 3s. giltedges 
[" ONGFELLOW'S SONG OF HIAWATHA W™ 

u type Edition, elegantly printed. Illustrated by John Gilbert , 

f In fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 6d. 

ONGFELLOW'S SONG OF HIAWATHA The 

-* cheap Edition. The Tenth Thousand. 

M In the rise and fall of the cadences of this exanfeltA AA mnA ont 4t 

enameofLongfellow.whoal,*^^^^^ 

1 K^n.** Price> Cl0th ' P edge8 ' # I 8 ' J OT * morocco antique 

£y£££ morocco el< * ant ' ^ ** «i u«. ea. to £2 T; 

J 0N i G I^2T?^ 0ETICAL W0RKS - The most 

- ^^Pi^ted Edition ever published. On tinted paper. With 

sagns by John Gilbert, engraved by Messrs. Dalziel in the finest s£fc 

The Portrait that enriches this Edition is the only one the Poet has ever 

i S r> i?f.?? ,r ^ 16 ? P i eCeS "? inchlded in * * h »t are not in any other 
lustrated "Longfellow's Poems." Universally, it is now acknowledged 
be the most exquisite Illustrated Book lately produced. S 

"We have seldom, if ever, seen a work of this kind brought out better • paDer- 
iker, printer, engraver, and binder, have nobly done their na^^in ™«S22£ 
rtice to the poet of the New World. The IlLSStS^Z^jS^SmSt 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel."— Observer. J ^"oert, 

•• The drawingsof John Gilbertare, without exaggeration, 'beautiful exceedingly ■ 
ing some of the vraj best of this fine artist, and* some of the very best; as bbok 
titrations, ever produced by any artist. The frontispiece is the authors portrait 
9 only one he ever sat for."— Liverpool Albion. ^wrsrau, 

'The legion of admirers of Longfellow wiU hail this splendid edition, with its 
te and gold binding, cream-tinted paper, choice type, and fair margined quarto 
jes. The portrait of the poet is after Samuel Lawrence; a fine, p?w«rnAaaS 
m grand head as different as possible from the likenesses hitherto current™ Mr. 
Ibert, the lUustrator, is a born artist. Many of his landscape designs have a ™™ 
istic notion, and feeling impressed with grace, and there is great brilliancy <5 
Bet throughout."— Spectator. *-«Mgr «« 

* This luxurious edition of Longfellow is printed on the thickest satin naner and 
>rned by the best cunning of Mr. Gilbert; it is perfectly *ot ud and i*»m» 
ind as it is, is nevertheless Itself a cheap book. The illust^on^are^fauf 
{rayed in wood, and a portrait of the poet, on steel, is particularly good?'— 
ttnttner. 

• Yet another edition of Longfellow. Mr. John GUbert is the artist whose fancies 

'e been employed on its pictorial adornments, and very fancifully has heuUn? ' 
ta » k \v Mr * Gilbert W<M *» in *• troe »PWt of a poet ; he is not content to render 
rally the mere text of his author. He dares to Interpret for himself, to run 
fig the lines of a suggestion to fill up the quaint outlines of a thought andto 
mate abstract ideas with luxurious life. His glades, his moonlit IceAes, his 
antains, his barren heaths, his moorlands, with the storm just rising, his tranquil 
*s and castles of indolence, are capital ; full of depth and shadow, real, and yet 
ticalUke, fine landscapes, and yet not unlike the landscape of poetic reverie. 
Longfellow ought to fad proud of this proof of his popularity to England.*— 
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Poetry and the Drama. 

In fop. 8*0, price Is. fancy boards, or Is. gd. cloth gilt. 

LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. IUustrated by 
John Gilbert. Beautifully printed on superfine paper. 

This ia a very superior edition of Longfellow's best Poem. 

In fcap. 8to» price 3s. Q&. cloth gilt, or 4** P& edges. 

LEIGH HUNTS STORIES IN VERSE. With Two 
Illustrations by Edward Cot bonld. 

This volume contains a new Introduction, with the entire revision of the 
Poems, and is printed uniform with Tennyson's and Hood's Works. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3s* Qd. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. 

W HARRISON AINSWORTH'S BALLADS 
• Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. Illustrated with Eight 
Bsgravings, after designs by John Gilbert. 

This is the first completed edition of the Ballads of Mr. Ainswosth, sad 
contains many of his choicest productions. 

In fcap. 8vo, price $b. Jd. doth extra, or with gilt edges, 4&> 

ALLINGHAM'S POETICAL WORKS; including Mb 
Day and Night Songs, and numerous Original Poems. Illustrated 
sy Miliais, Rosetta, and other artists. 

*' Mr. Allingham ia a real minstrel. His lines make music to the ear rather tan 
to the eye, as all true melody in words would do." — dtherunan. 

" Mr* AUtagharo's poems do not contain a line unworthy of being ranked wife 
the finest compositions of our age in the class to which they belong, and we predial 
tjbet the name of the author will yet be one of the household word* in the trartfsj 
ejsjsncal and poetical literature."- Jfc<Aut if em. 



In fcap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 3b- 6&* or in gilt edges, 4a. 

ERNEST JONES* THE BATTLE DAY, &a 
Including — 

The Cost of Glory. | Leawood Hall. 

The Peer's Story. I Plough and Loom. 

Cries of the Nations. | Echoes from Within. 

"It is noble— Byron would have envied. Scott would have applauded.-— IFsftV 
lavage Laudor In <ki Auihor. 

"There is real poetry in this ▼olume-faaoles such as a poet of Awsady wU 
bringi together Nothing U strained. notWi« exaggerated. What ww ba*« said srf 
justed will send many of our reader* in eearoh of « The JfetUe Dey,"-!* 
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In fcap. 8vo, price Is. in fancy boards. 

1RNEST JONES* THE EMPEROR'S VIGIL, and the 

i WAVES and the WAB, 

The w*r has produced no ?nin so good m thorn published under the title of 
be Emperor's Vigil, and the Waves and the War,* with, perhaps, the tingle 
eptiem of Mr. Tennyson's noble lyrle upon the ' Charge of the Light Brigade."— 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3b. 6d. cloth extra. 

f ACKATS (Chasms) THE LUMP OF GOLD, and 
1- other Poems. 

1 This new volume by Charles Mackay contains, in addition to the ' Lamp of 
Id,' about thirty poems, some of which have already appeared, but none of which 
the raaMplied toe often. Hew they sparkle ell and eaeh with the sunshine of 
dly disposition, with yearning desire to leave the world braver and wiser I We 
uld have less priests if we possessed more poets like Charles Mackay. 
: The ' Lump of Gold' is exceedingly simple in its construction— so direct and 
iple, indeed, that we lose no fraction of the pleasure derivable from beautiful 
igery and a buoyant fancy, in a painful endeavour to trace the narrative. Its 
nely pathos is full to overflowing; and the household virtues shine through It 
a the light of angel eyes."— The Critk. 

AMERICAN POETS. — COMPLETE EDITIONS. 

ft royal 24mo, price Is. eaeh, fancy boards ; 2s. cloth, extra gilt edge*, 
withlUustrafcione; or morocco extra, 5s. 

i. 

OWELL'S (James Russell) POETICAL WORKS. 

i With a Memoir. 

1 His works, be they as widely mad as they deserve, should be in every dwelling 
the land."— Literary World. 

' His celebrity is daily increasing. Mr. Lowell never writes without thought, er 
riishes for the sake of praise or vro&t."—Philadefyhia Gazette, 

n. 

ONGFELLOW*S POETICAL WORKS. Including 

J his Translations, "Thh Spahish Studhht," "Thb Sea-sidb aju> 
re-SUV/' Ice. && 

m. 

ONGEELLOWS GOLDEN LEGEND. With Notes 
1 Beprinted from the latest American Edition. 

1 Longfellow's Works are eminently picturesque, and are distinguished for nicety 
epithet and elaborate aeholarly finish. He has feeling, avfteh fa"fg»npHA% and a 
tivated taste."— 22. W. Griswold. 

IT. 

ITHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from 

V the latest American Edition. 

'His productions are aH distinguished for manly vigour of thought and ha* 
Ige."— M. W. Griswold, 

p2 
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Y. 

SIGOURNEY'S POETICAL WORKS. With Intro, 
ductory Preface by F. W. N. Batlet, Esq. 

" Her writings have endeared her name to the lovers of virtue and of song eToj 
where ; as a writer of verse she has high moral aims ; and though this circumstana 
with ordinary talent, might entitle her to consideration, she can add the effects 
claim of literary excellence.. The poetry is characterized by esse, tenderness, 
chastened fancy, and a delicate susceptibility of whatever is beautiful in niton e 
charming in truth."— Chambers. 

• VI. 

WILLIS'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from th 
last revised American Edition, in which the author has embody 
Poems never before published. 

" The poetry of Mr. Willis is distinguished for exquisite finish andmelodj;! 
language is pure, varied, and rich; his imagination brilliant ; and his wit of d 
finest description."— 22. W. Griswold. 

vn. 

BRYANTS POETICAL WORKS. With life . 
Griswold, and Preface by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 

Yin. 

HOLMES'S POETICAL WORKS. With an IntaxM 
tion by A. E. Sooblb, Esq. 

M Holmes is the Thomas Hood of America, His poetry is an unceasing flot 
humour and good nature. 

Uniform with the American Poets, in Size, Price, 
and Binding*. 

CAMPBELL'S PLEASURES OF HOPE, Gertbci 
of Wyoming, and Miscellaneous Poems ; to which are adh 
COLLINS'S and GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

" Had Gray written nothing but his Elegy, high as he stands, I am not ami 
he would not stand higher— it is the corner-stone of his glory." — Lord Byron. 



J. 



E. CARPENTER'S SONGS AND BALLADS, j 

New Edition, revised, with additions. 

T ONGFELLOW'S HYPERION AND KAYANAGl 

" These beautiful creations of a poet's mind."— Edmburg k Guardian. 

LONGFELLOW'S OUTRE MER; or, A Pilgrim 
beyond the Seas. With Essays. 
V The popularity of Longfellow in England is all but universal . 
his Poems no less than 40,000 copies have been circulated within! 
last three years. 
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In royal 8vo, price 10s. cloth gilt. 

OPITS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; including 
his Translations. Edited by H. P. Caby, M.A. With a Biogra- 
sal Notice of the Author. The only complete 1 vol. edition. 

?ope*s works, however often perused, afford fresh delight, and may be considered 
le of the books best adapted to excite a love of literature."— War ton. 

In 8 vols, demy 8vo, price £3 8s. cloth extra, 

BLAKSPERE (KNIGHT'S NATIONAL PICTO- 
RIAL); including Studies and Biography. Illustrated with more 
i 700 Wood Engravings. 

me*.— •« This book not being stereotyped, only a limited number of copies can 
tade up. It includes the Motes and other matters of the eight volumes of the 
inal Pictorial Edition (now a long time out of print) thoroughly revised. The 
of the plays is beautifully printed, in a clear and new type, extending across 
page, and the illustrations are from the original woodcuts ; and it is hoped that 
extraordinary cheapness of this edition will be the means of its finding a place in 
borne library of many lovers of the great Poet of our country.'* 

We have before said, that this was one of the best editions of the works of the 
lortal dramatist ever published. The size is convenient, the type and paper are 
ie best, the illustrations, though not profuse, are excellent, and the illustrative 
a, it is sufficient to say, are by Mr. Charles Knight. Withal it is surprisingly 
ip."— Leeds Times. 

Amengst the numerous works which have emanated from Mr. Knight's press* 
if any, stand higher than this publication."— Plymouth Herald. 
In this beautiful edition of the works of the great dramatist, we have not merely 
mbination of typographical excellence and critical accuracy, but we have also 
her quality very strikingly obvious, and that is singular cheapness."— Wiltshire 
*ty Mirror. 

In 4 vole, foolscap 8vo, price 10s. cloth, emblematically gilt. 

BAKSPEARFS DRAMATIC WORKS. A New 

Edition, with Notes and Life. Printed in a New Type, from the 
t of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed. Edited by W. Hazlitt. 

he same Edition, bound in calf, marbled edges, price 21s* 

he same Edition, half- calf extra, price 18s. 

This edition has our hearty approval ; its cheapness is not to be excelled, and the 
Ing, printing, and paper, are unexceptionable. In these days of reprints, this 
upeare is behind no book yet offered to the public."—- Morning Herald. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. fid. cloth gilt. 

5AKSPEARKS DOUBTFUL PLAYS and POEMS. 

Printed uniform with his Dramatic Works (to which it forms a 
plemental Volume). 

The Doubtful Plays of Shakspeare are printed uniform with Haslitt's edition of 
undoubted works, because the mere fact of their having been repeatedly printed 
is productions, entitles them to popular perpetuation, and because there is a fair 
mnption that, in greater or less proportion, several of them at least actually 
Ml through his hands." 
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In 1 toL demy 8vo, price (|g. Qd. cloth gilt 

SHAKBPEARETS DRAMATIC WORKS, with II 
and Glossarial Notes. Printed in large Type, on superior P 
Johksok, Steevhns, and Heed's Text. With Steel Frontispiece. 

The same Edition, half-morocco, marbled edges, 9b. 



lb 6 vols, crown 8vo, price 21s. cloth extra; or the 6 vols. inS, 
price 19b. fd. doth extn. 

SHAKSPERE (KNIGHT'S COMPANION); indttdia, 
Life and Studies. 

• TWi edition to produced treat the desire that has often been expressed < 
having near at band a Portable Bhakspeare, containing all needful eoannentarrl 
the assistance of the student and tba trav alter, and to be completed in a few vohnnB 
without using a small type, or without doable columns. By a peculiar and m* 
arrangement of the text and annotation* thai 1a effected. In the marginal notes m 
compressed all the foot netei of the previou s edition*, and the substance, with v« 
alight abridgment, of all the illustrations. The commentary ia presented to ti 
leader in the exact place where the information is required; and to the student, ti 
traveller, and all who may desire to possess the Play* of our great Poet end Gel 
pajsien ever at hand. Hue edition, it to expected, wffl be peetdiaaiy val 

In 2 Tola, crown 8vo, price 12*. cloth extra. 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES'S DRAMATIC WORKS 
Elegantly printed, with Steel Portrait. Comprising — 



Gains Gracchus. 
Virginias. 
William TeU. 
Alfred the Great. 
Hunchback. 
The Wife. 



of Bethnal 



The Daughter. 
Love Chase. 
Woman's Wit. 
Maid of Mariendorpt. 



Love. 

John of Procida. 
Old Maid* 
TheBoseof Anagon, 

and 
The Secretary. 



" The popularity of Sheridan Knowles's dramatic works has induced the press] 
publishers to issue an elegant, and at the same time an extremely cheap, edttkn < 
the poet. This edition is now before the public, and there can be no question tto 
it win be speedily exhausted by the desire to possess it Sheridan Knowles b, li 
fact, the most successful dramatist of the present day ; and his plays hare been, m 
still form, the delight of thousands. Hitherto, however, these plays hare only *** 
obtainable in a detached form— several of them indeed have been some time oat a 
print {—the student of art dramatic had therefore no means of comparingthe adrenal 
of the poet at the several epochs of Us poetical career. Consequently the public* 
Hon of the whole in a compact! cheap, and elegant form, to a boon which cannot 1 
too highly appreciated by the public. The ptoys comprise sixteen in all etoM I 
each volume— and the collection commence* with * Came GraeehoV written hi MS 
and ends with the last production of the author, « The Secretary.' There to thw» 
fore a large mass of reading in these volumes. The type, however, to so clear, si 
ttiepaaer so good, thai • perusal to an adofciooal pleasure ; and, under thee* cireos 

> the work canta p o o n mm is ^^ 

'*■ w» Doe* ™# ••od. 
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asuaious pubz.zoatzovs. 

In 1 vol fcap. 8vo, pride gs. Qd. cloth lettered. 

^ELECTIONS prom the WHITINGS op FENELON 

J "With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follm. A New Edition* 
ontaining Letters addressed to Madame de Maintenon, now first pith* 
shed. 

" These writings of Fenelon, so fall of Instruction and gentle rebuke, ef the tea- 
■rest love to nun and the holiest love to God, should be sniaisttils to all who ema 
■ad the "BfWgy«h language." 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. Qd. cloth lettered. 
pOTDELITY : itB Cause and Cure. By Db. Nelson. 

- The author of this strikingwork (nearly 100,000 eapies have been rtreulatod) w«t 
minent as an intelligent infidel physician, and then as an able minister of Christ. 
t has been well said of this work, that, * after all the learned, eloquent, and argu- 
Mntstive treatises which hare been published on different branches of the Christian 
vidences, something was still needed to excite curiosity, awaken attention, and 
thmdate Inquiry; something that would present striking facts to arrest the attention 
f the indifferent and the sceptical.* Facts drawn from history, science, and obser- 
ation, are here placed in a strong and often startling light ; and there is an earnest- 
ess, a personality, a warm life-blood of reality running through the whole, which 
aust strike every one on reading it." 

In 1 vol. price 4s. 6& oloth lettered 

HALMEFS BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged, 
<J Modernized, and re-Edited, according to the most recent Biblical 
Researches, by the Key. T. A Booklet, M. A The yoKime contains 
ipwsrda of 700 pages, and is printed in a new, beautiful, and clear Type. 

M The present work is not designed to compete with the many learned and volu- 
minous cyclopaedias, and other books of reference, already in circulation, but simply 
» place in the hands of the great mass of the people some sounder and more 
ztensive information than the cheap biblical dictionaries hitherto published could 
srniah. The advantage of making an established book the groundwork at eneh a 
•ihlicstion, at the same time modernising its whole character, is too obvious to 



In 1 vol. price 4% 6d. cloth lettered. 

f IEE OF CHRIST, OUR GREAT EXEMPLAR By 
U JbbebTY Tatlob. Being the History of the Life and Death of 
htr Saviour Jesus Christ. Revised and Edited, with a Life of tbn 
Lnthor, by the Rev. T. A. Buckley, M. A. With a Portrait. 
'50 pages. 

** I am acquainted with no work of Taylor's (I may say with no work of any ether 
stfhor) in whieh more practical wisdom may be (bund; a greater knowledge of the 
■amen heart, and a more dexterous application, not only of the solemn truths af 
Christianity, but of even the least important circumstances related in the Life of Our 
larkmr, in the development of sound principles of action, and to the correction and 
pudanos of our daily conduct."— Extract from Life by Bishop Meter. 

"When the name of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with reverence, 
pains will have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade.' wifoatftt. 
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mellrious Publications. 

In square 8vo, price 5*« cloth, gilt edges. 

PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR By Dr. 
Kitto. With 250 IUustrations. 

"To meet the demand which is happily increasing for subject* connected vHk 
Sacred History, this work of sterling value has been produced by one of our roost 
learned students of Bible Literature. The * Life of our Saviour* is drawn from » 
dose examination and comparison of the Four Gospels, and elucidated by sn ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge, on the part of Dr. Kitto, of all those habits sod 
customs of the Bast which are so necessary to be understood in order foil? to 
comprehen d the Scrip tur e narrative. It is illustrated with a large number of 
beautiful engravings, copied by our first artists from the most celebrated production* 
of antiquity." 

In 1 yoL fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth lettered; or 2& 6d- cloth, gilt edges. 

FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE. Edited 
by Br. Cumoiro. With an Introduction. 

M This work is a gallery of portraits of Scripture Families— a studio full of group 
and models— worthy of our study, because they are casts from perfect originals; 
where flaws and defects exist in any family, they are clearly marked for our svotd- 
ance; where excellency and beauty are, these are presented clear and voluminous; 
and, at the same time, the elements that compose and generate them are indicated 
with unmistakeable precision.**— Extract from Dr. Gumming' s Preface. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s* cloth lettered ; or 2s. Qd. cloth, gilt edges. | 

CHEEVER'S (Db.) MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE 
AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN in punuit 
of Health, as developed in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheevbb. 

•' The subject of this memoir died at sea while in pursuit of health. There is » 
valuable account of a medical examination at Cuba, but the book is mainly occupied 
with religious journals and experiences. The well-known names of the sdtafl 
certify and distinguish its claims upon the community.*'— Literary World. 

In 1 vol medium 8vo, price 6*> cloth lettered. 

KITTO'S (Dr.) BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
LAND. Being an Account of the Physical Geography, Natonl 
History, Arte and Antiquities, of the Holy Land. With Maps and 
i Illustrations. 



"The object of this work is to furnish a trustworthy analysis of the interestinf 
results of Eastern travel. The facilities of modern communication have wonderful!/ 
Increased our desire to learn more of these lands, which possess the deepest inter** 
for all Christian readers." 

In royal 82mo, price la. each, cloth extra. 

PROGRESS. The Three | 
the Rev. J. Newton, Dt 

_ _ -nted with a New Type. 

He same Edition, cloth extra, gilt edges, and Steel Portrait, 1«. 6* 
- „ „ fancy boards, lQd. 
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Religious Publications. 

In 18 vols, super-royal 16mo, price £2 7*» 6d> cloth extra. 

BARNES' (The Rev. Albert) COMPLETE COM- 
MENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT (as far as 
published). With Notes, Explanatory and Practical, designed for the 
Heads of Families, Students, Bible Classes, and Sunday Schools. Edited 
ind carefully Revised by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., Minister of the 
Scotch Church, Crown Court, London. 

Or any of Cumming' s Edition of Barnes' Notes may be had 
in Single Vols., as follows, viz.: 

The Notes on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 1 vol. .£026 
Luke and John, 1 vol. . .026 

Acts of the Apostles, 1 vol. . . .026 

Romans, 1 vol. 2 

First Corinthians, 1 vol . . . .020 

Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol. .026 

Ephesians, Phihppians, and Colossians .020 

■ Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, &c. 1 vol. .020 

Hebrews, 1 vol 2 

■ '■ James, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol. .036 

Revelations 4 6 

< Book of Isaiah, 3 vols, without abridgment 7 6 

Book of Job, in 2 vols 5 

x Book of Daniel, 2 vols 7 

Or the same is issued in Double Vols., as follows, viz.: 

The Four Gospels, in 1 vol. containing 900 pages 4 

Acts and Romans, in 1 vol. „ 736 „ 4 

Corinthians and Galatians, in 1 vol. ,, 786 ,, 4 

Ephesians to Philemon, in 1 vol. „ 626 „ 3 6 

Hebrews and General Epistles, in 1 vol. „ 788 „ 5 

The Revelations, in 1 vol. „ 512 „ 4 6 

The Book of Isaiah, in 3 vols. „ 1220 „ 7 6 

The Book of Job, in 1 vol. „ 788 „ 4 

The Book of Daniel, in 1 vol. „ 568 „ 6 6 
Or the Complete Commentary, in Double Volumes .286 

%* Barnes' Notes, Dr. Cumming' s Edition, is also kept in Stock, 
bound in half-calf or calf extra, at the additional cost of the binding. 

In ordering any of the above, it is particularly necessary to specify 
"Db. Cumming* s Edition." 

In 1 voL price 2*« 6&> cloth lettered. 

BARNES' (Albert) PRACTICAL SERMONS. De- 
signed for Congregations and Families. Copyright volume. Pub- 
lished uniform with Barnes* Commentary. (Single volumes.) 

* The discourses in this volume are wholly practical. They were intended to be 
such a* would be adapted to impress on the mind the importance and necessity of 
personal religion, and it is hoped good may be done by their perusal." 
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BeUgious Publications. 

In royal 3 too, price 1* cloth l o tto e d . 

BOGATZSKY'S GOLDEN TREA8URY FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD. Reprinted from the beet translated 
edition. In a Hew Tjrpe. 

The same Edition, with Engraved Steel Frontispiece, gilt edges, Is. 0d. 
,, „ „ fancy boards, Qd. 

"In these editions doe regard has been observed to give the largest type thsteonld 
possibly be assd, sad mfci the boeto mash —ysifisr to mtg otken of the SMatsice 
that have been previously published." 

In fcap. 8vo, price ]*» doth extra. 

THE FAMILY LITTTRGY. Compiled from the Bible, 
the Book of Common Prayer, and other sources; and bo arranged 
as to promote United Family Worship : with P r ayere and Thanksgivings 
for Special Occasions. By Edward Carb, LL.IX, St. Helen's, Lan- 
eaehire. 

" This is a very nicer/ printed volume, in large type, and a desideratum long 
wanted lor private use in families." 

In fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6& dfotfc lettered. 

BUNYAN*S PILGRIM'S PROGRESa With. Notes 
by Mason. A newly-printed Edition, with DtaatratioiiB, 

In feap. 8vo, price 2b. cloth lettered. 

HAWKER'S (Dr.) MORNING PORTION. The Poor 
Man's Morning Portion, being a Selection of a Verse of Scriptnre, 
with Short Observations for every Pay in the Year. A New Edition. 

In fcap. 8yo, price 2& cloth lettered. 

HAWKER'S (Dr.) EVENING PORTION. Tke Poor 
Man's Evening Portion, being a Selection of a Verse of Scripture, 
with Short Observations for every Bay in the Year. A Now Edition. 

In 1 vol nap. 8ve> price 3a. 6& «hrth letfcered. 

HAWKEKS (Dr.) DAILY PORTION. Being iha 
above two Works bound together. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2»- cloth lettered. 

WATTS' (DR.) WORLD TO COME; OR, THE JOYS 
AND SORROWS OF DEPARTED SOULS AT DEATH, 
AND THE GLORY OR TERROR OF THE RESURRECTION. 
With an Essay towards the proof of a Separate State of Souk ate 
>eath. 
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Sellgioos Publications. 

In leap. Svo, price 2s. cloth lettered. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. F. W. Kbummaohm. A New Edition, with Portrait 
ef the Author. 

In foap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d- cloth lettered. 

HILL'S (ROWLAND) VILLAGE DIALOGUES. An 
entire New Edition. Four Parts. In One Volume. , 

In fcap. 8vo, price 3 s * cloth lettered. 

EOMAINES LITE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF 
FAITH. A New Edition, with a Life of the Author, and a 
Pre&ee by the Rev. J. B. Ownr, Minister cf St. John's, Bedford-row. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2 s - oloth lettered. 

BOGATZSKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD ; consisting of Devotional and Practical 
Observations for every Day in the Tear. A New Edition, printed in 
Large Type. 

In fcap. Sro, price 2 s - cloth lettered. 

TENKS* PRAYERS, AND OFFICES OF DEVOTION 
O FOB FAMILIES AND FOB PARTICULAR PERSONS ON 
MOST OCCASIONS. A New Edition. By the Rev. Chables 
Simeon. With a Preface by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2>» doth lettered. 

DODDRIDGE'S RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELI- 
GION IN THE SOUL. A New Edition. Printed in a Large 
Type on Good Paper. 

*ui body of practical divinity and Christian experience, that has never been 
Surpassed by any work of the same nature.*— Cleveland. 

"Andftrst, as a universal storehouse, I recommend 'Doddridge's Lecteres* at 
necessary in the conduct of theological pursuits."— .BfcAop qf Durham* t Charge. 

In royal 32mo, price Id. sewed, or in stiff doth cover, with label, 3d. 

THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK Containing 120 
Hymns. Edited by Abchdjeacob Allbk. The Fiftieth Thousand. 

•• This little work is published under the sanction of the Bishops of UohnsM and 
of St. Asaph, and is universally approved." 



H 



In royal 82mo, price 2d* with sewed wrapper. 

OW TO DO GOOD; OR, THE HISTORY OF A 

SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
In eloftsiillj prlnlon. end tr* ? n f m Httls toolr far bjwbsiI c 



& 
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MaUgUniB Publications. 

In royal 82mo, price Id. sewed, or in cloth cover, with label, 2d. 

THE PENNY HYMN BOOK Containing 122 Hymns. 
Selected for Public and Private Use. By the Venerable John 
Allen, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. The One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Thousand. 

"In the short ■pace of a few months this little Hymn Book is becoming universally 
adopted. To all the clergy and ministers of any denomination who have not 
hitherto used it, it is specially recommended.'* 

Iff" demy 18mo, price i&. cloth limp, lettered ; or in cloth boards, 
lettered, 6d« 

A CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMNAL. Adapted 
for General Use, and Edited, with the approval of the Bishop of 
Lichfield, by the Rev. Edward Habland, M.A., Vicar of Colwich, 
Staffordshire. Containing 260 Psalms and Hymns. Printed in a clear 
je on good paper. The Fourtieth Thousand. Containing Index, 
'salms and Hymns for particular occasions, and an arrangement for use 
on each Sunday throughout the Year. 

*** The Church Psalter and Hymnal can be bound to order in 
any way required. 
44 This work, besides being sound, spiritual, devotional, and really a Church Book, 
has been published from a desire that in the various churches of England and the 
colonies a more general uniformity of psalms and hymns may be publicly used; and 
it is published as cheaply as possible that the poor as well as the rich may be able to 
join in the sacred melodies." 

In demy 18mo, price 4d. cloth limp, lettered ; or in cloth boards, 
lettered, (Jd. 

A COMMON PSALTER. Compiled and Edited by the 
Rev. Wm. Habrison, Author of "The Tongue of Time," Ac. 
A New Edition, with Index of Subjects and Psalms. 

" The present compilation has been undertaken in order to supply a great want 
which most parish ministers have felt. The poor, especially those of rural districts, 
unable to furnish themselves with the ordinary Hymn Books in use, do not generally 
join in the singing of public worship. Yet they constitute in, all country churches 
the majority of the congregation; they are, moreover, very fond of singing; and 
they prize the possession of a hymn book. 

44 By means of the present work, published as it is for the small sum of fburpence, 
the poor can be supplied with a manual of psalmody suitable for public, social, and 
private use. The selection has been carefully made with the view of combining, si 
far as possible, simplicity and devotion with poetry, so as to be generally intelligible 
to the lowest, and yet not to offend against a cultivated taste. 

44 Among the one hundred and fifty psalms, and the one hundred and sixty hymns, 
contained in this little volume, will be found all the most loved and familiar songs 
In which the devout spirits of our Evangelical Church have poured out their aspira- 
tions before God."— The Record, Sept. 18*5. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 5*. cloth lettered. 

1MT ASON'S SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
1*1 CHILDREN OF GOD. Consisting of a Meditation for ever/ 
Morning and everv Evening in the Year. Recommended by Romame. 
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Religious Publications. 

In post 8vo, price 5»- doth lettered. 

STUART'S (MOSES) CRITICAL HISTORY AND 
DEFENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Samuel Davidson". 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2s- 6d* cloth lettered. 

FOXES BOOK OF MARTYRS, from the Earliest 
Period of the Christian Church; abridged from Milner's large 
Edition, forming a volume of 512 pages. With an Illustration. * 

PI "A tale of what Rome once hath seen, — of what Borne yet may see."— 
Macaulau. 

In 18mo, price Is. Qd. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

NEWMAN HALL'S LIFE OF DR. GORDON, or au 
Abridgment of the CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER TRIUMPH- 
ING OVER DEATH. 

In 1 vol. post 8yo, cloth lettered, 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By 
the Rev. T. A. Buckley . Compiled from a comparison of various 
-writers. With a Chronological Summary. 

" "Will be found a very convenient and sufficient manual of this most important- 
event in the Church's history. Mr. Buckley is clear in his style, and as Impartial as 
can be reasonably expected in one who sees and feels the sad effects of the errors 
and schisms of Rome."— English Churchman. 

In post 8vo, cloth extra, {fr* 
rTTHE DECREES AND CANONS OF THE COUNCIL 
-L OF TRENT ; with the Appendix of additional Statutes, contain- 
jug the Condemnation of the Doctrines of Wickliffe, Hues, Luther, and 
other early Reformers. Now for the first time literally translated into 
English, with a brief Introduction, by the Rev. T. A. Buckley, M.A.,. 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

" A very useful and timely publication."— Z7i* Guardian. 

" The version, which we have most carefully examined, is accurate."— Wesleyan. 

In 1 vol. 600 pp. post 8vo, cloth lettered, fa. 

THE CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Part I.. On Faith, and the Articles of the Belief.— Part II. On 
the Seven Sacraments. — Part III. On the Decalogue and Command- 
ments. — Part IV. On Prayer, and more particularly the Lord's Prayer. 
— Translated into English, with Notes, by the Rev. T. A. BUCKLEY, 
M.A., of Christ Church. 

'•• This is a valuable book, as being the cheapest complete edition of this famous 
manual, and far more accurate than the ordinary Roman Catholic version. The 
notes are clear and useful, and the translation reads very well."— The Guardian. 
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XeUffious Publications. 

In royal 8vo, price la. with stiff cover. 

SKETCHES OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONa 
The Twenty-fourth Thousand. With particular Notices of the 

Church of England. 

Presbyterians. 

Independents. 

Baptist*. 

Society of Friends. 

Wealeyan Methodists. 

Original Connexion. 

New Connexion. 

Primitive Methodists. 

Bible Christiana. 

Wealeyan Reformers. 

Wealeyan Methodist Association. 

Unitarians. 



Moravians. 

Calvinistic Methodists. 
Countess of Huntingdon's Con- 
nexion. 
Welsh Calvisistio Methodist* 
Sandemaniane. 
New Church. 
Brethren. 
Roman Catholics. 
Catholic and Apostolus Churches. 
Latter Day Saints, or Mmingaas 
Isolated Congregations. 
Foreign Churches. 

By Horace Manx, Esq. 

" Worth its weight in Gold."— Westminster Review. 

WATTS' PSALMS, HYMNS, AND SPIRITUAL 
SONGS. With Introductory Preface, Index of Subjects, Table 
«f the first line of each Verse, and Scripture Illustrated. 

In 18mo, long primer, 70$ pages. 
No. 4. A 

1 In cloth neat, with cut edges . . .26 

2 roan, embossed . .30 

4 ■ roan, embossed, gilt edges . .36 

Demy 32mo, thick or thin paper. 

$ ___. on stout paper, 610 pages, cloth . 1 
■6 — — roan, sprinkled edges . . .12 

7 gilt edges 16 

9, 10, 11, In hard fine thin paper, same prices. 

Demy 48mo, superfine thin hard paper, clear type. 

13. Watts' Psalms, &c, in cloth, neat, 620 pp. ..08 

14. black sheep, cut edges ..60 

15. roan 16 

X6. roan, gilt edges . . ..10 

These Editions, now passed by Messrs. Ward & Co. to our hands, are 
offered at a cheaper rate than those now generally on sale, notwith- 
standing the many more pages that their larger type takes up— -a con- 
sideration of great value to the purchaser. Strong binding and first-rats 
paper has been used, and they are the best *ow in use. 
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Religions Publications. 

In 1 v6L ctovm Jfoo, prioe 8s. 9&> doth exta*. 

COBBING DESCRIPTIVE TESTAMENT. Containing 
the authorized Translation of the New Testament of our Lord ana 
Saviour Jesus Christ With Notes, explanatory of the Bites, Customs, 
Sects, Phraseology, Topography, and Geography, referred to in this 
portion of the Sacred Pages, especially designed for Schools and Fami- 
lies. By Ingram Cobsik, M. A. Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
and Maps. 

In royal 82mo, price ]s. beautifully bound in colours and gold. 

RELIGION AT HOME. Being an Explanation of Im- 
portant Scripture Subjects. With Illustrations. New Edition* 

In 32mo, cloth lettered, price Is. 6d.; roan embossed, 2*-i morocco, 
3s. od. ; morocco elegant* 4*« 

THE COMMUNICANT'S SPIRITUAL COMPA- 
NION FOB TAB LORD'S SUPPER. By the Rev. T. 
Hawbis, LL.D. With Meditations, Helps for Prayer, Communion 
Service, and Preface, by the Rev. Hugh White. New Edition. 

In 18mo, price Is. 6<1- cloth lettered. 

ABBOTS YOUNG CHRISTIAN. Edited and Revised 
by the Rev. J. W. Cuhmisgham, M.A. 

In 18mo, price la. 6& cloth lettered 
pORNER STONE. Edited by the Rev. Henry Blunt. 

In 18mo, price Is. cloth lettered. 
T ITTLE PHILOSOPHER. For Schools and Families. 

In 18mo, price Is. cloth lettered. 
pHILD AT HOME With Frontispiece* 

In 18nte> price Is. doth lettered. 
TXTAY TO DO GOOD. With Frontispiece. 
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BOUTMMMHB'S POPTTX.AB, X.XB&A&XBS. 

"Books to please the million must not only be good but attractive ; not simply 
strengthen the constitution, but please, if not tickle and excite the palate. When 
the masses go to Roctledoe's they are at least sure of being gratified and pleased; 
they haye soil to acquire the same conviction in other quarters." 

The Timet, Dec. 15, 1853. 

BOTTTLEDGE'S CHEAP SERIES. 

M Books you may hold in your hand are the most useful after all."— Dr. Johnson. 

" This valuable series now contains upwards of 130 volumes. They form a com- 
plete library of instructive, useful, and entertaining knowledge. Each work is sold 
separately, at prices varying from One to Two Shillings, and many of them are 
illustrated. They are admirably adapted for all Mechanics' Institutes, Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries, or Village Book Clubs, and for all kinds of popular instruction. 
They embrace the Works of our best authors in the various departments of 
Biography, History, Fiction, &c. ; and books that fo'i-merly cost pounds may now be 
obtained for shillings. 

"Mo family ought to be without this Library, as it furnishes the readiest resource* 
for that education which ought to accompany or succeed that of the boarding-school 
or academy, and is infinitely more conducive than either to the cultivation of As 
Intellect and the well-being of society." 

Price Is. each in fancy boards, except where specified. 

CONTENTS OF THE SEBIES, VIZ, : 

1. How to Make Money. By E. T. Freedley. 

" Contains sound practical advice and information." 

2. Clovernook ; or, our Neighbourhood. By Alice Carey. 

" A book similar and equal to Miss Mitford's ' Our Village.* * 
Z. Speculation (Is. 6d.) By Amy Lothrop. 

" As a companion to ' The Wide, Wide World,' is universally admirjd." 
4. The Wide, Wide World (Is. 6d.) By Miss WetherelL 

" Few will lay down this book without being better for reading it." 
$. Kelson (Life of). By James Allen. 

" All the world agrees there was but one Nelson." 
6. Wellington (Life of). By Charles MacFarlane. 

" The best life that has appeared of * Our Immortal Duke.' " 
8. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. 

" The best cheap edition, with the Earl of Carlisle's Preface." 

10. Vicar of Wakefield, and Poems. By Oliver Goldsmith, 

" Our delight, alike in boyhood and old age." 

11. Mosses from an Old Manse. By Hawthorne. 

♦'Is another proof of Hawthorne's unrivalled talent." 

12. Sir Bobert Peel : His Life and Times. 

" Will be read with interest by all— it possesses the charm of noveUy.* 

13. The Arctic Begions (Is. 6d.). By P. L. Simmonds. 

" An account of the voyages to discover the North- West 1 
H. Queechy (2s.). By Miss WetherelL 

" Miss Wetherell's popularity is only equalled by Mrs. Stow©." 
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kUrattedsje's Popular Libraries. 

J 5. Mayflower (The). By H. B. Stowe. 

" Contains many tales not included in other edition*." 

16. Christopher Tadpole (2s.). By Albert Smith. 

" Albert Smith and Charles Dickens so nearly resemble each other in 
their sketches of London life, that it is difficult to give the preference." 

17. Valentine Vox (2s.). By Henry Cockton. 

" The most humorous book since the ' Pickwick Papers.* " 

18. Grimaldi's life (2s.). Edited by Charles Dickens. 

" Illustrated by George Cruikshank." 

19. India. With Illustrations. By J. H. Stocqueler. 

" Contains all that is wanted to be known about this important country.'* 

20. Wild Sports and Adventures (It. 6d.). By W. H. Maxwell 

" Forms an admirable companion to * Wild Sports of the West.' " 

21. Palmyra (The Fall of). By the Rev. Wm. Ware. 

«• Something like Goldsmith's * Chinese Letters,' and supposed to have 
been written from Palmyra in the days of Zenobia." 

22. Borne and the Early Christians. By W. Ware. 

" Is a work of established reputation." 

23. Gold Colonies of Australia. By G. B. Earp. 

" Nearly 40.000 copies of this work hare been sold." 

24. Hew Zealand. By G. B. Earp. 

44 Mr. Earp, from his long residence in New Zealand, is better qualified to 
write a sound practical work than any other writer." 

25. What we did in Australia. Edited by G. B. Earp. 

44 Affords the reader the clearest and best impression of our British 
El Dorado." 

26. Shane Fadh's Wedding, and other Tales (Is. 6d.). By W. Carle- 

ton. 

44 Carleton' s Stories of the Irish are only equalled by 8lr Walter Soott'a 
' Tales of the Highlanders.* " 

27. Party Tight, and other Tales (Is. 6<L). By W. Carleton. 

44 Truly intensely Irish." 

28. Phil Purcell, and other Tales (Is. 6cL). By W. Carleton, 

44 Best story of Irish life published." 

29. Poor Scholar, and other Tales (Is. 6U). By W. Carleton. 

44 Unequalled in the whole range of English fiction." 

30. Phelim 0'Toole's Courtship (Is. 6U). By W. Carleton. 

44 Whether in comic or serious literature, Carleton excels." 

31. Bundle of Crowqnills. By Alfred Crowquill. 

44 Cannot do better than follow the Author's adrice in his Preface- 
read it." 

32. Christmas Day, and How it was Spent. By Le Bos, 

* Has four illustrations by Phis." 
G 
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moutledfire's Popular Uktita. J 

33. The " Hobbs" and the " Mb*" By Grayest, 

"In which the pafcton of the Bnmmr and DissssniTrer is vM*} 
portrayed." 

84. Two Tears befcre the Mast (Is. 6d.). By Dan*. 

- The best life of a sattar published." 

85. Bepresentative Ken. By R. W. Bmenon. 

M The mo* successful of Mr. Emerson's works." 
36, 37. Twioe-Told Tales (Two Series in One, 2s.). By Hawthorne. 
M Any reader nrast be chim e d wfth any work of Hawthorne's." 

38. Honk and Washington. ByGuisot. 

«• The Uses of two great men by a great author." 

39. Hyperion. By Longfellow. 

w LonffcUow's bast presa week." 

40. Bsmhrisooneos of a Botired Physician. 

«« Centals* teles only equalled by ' The Dfcery of a. Fhysicfaa.' " 
4L 84r Betas* Ashton (Is.). By Lady Long. 

M Will, it is expected, be equally popular as ' Qneechy.' " 

42. Oliver Golismlth's Itfi. By Washington Irving. 

M The reader will read on in unint er ru pted gratification." 

43. LifeoflCahoaet. Bjy Washington Irving. 

M The Standard Lift of the Arabian Prophet" 

44. lives of the Successors of Mahomet By Washington Irving, j 

m Vi ss u s ili a striking instanee of the triumph of enthusiastic fanatkisn. J 

45. Midshipman; or, Twelve Tears at Sea. By Mant 

44 As fresh as any page of Marryat or Cooper when erst perused." 

46. Helson on Infidelity. Edited by the Rev. G. A. Rogers. 

'« More thaml«) ) 00e<o»iesofttu^w<)rklis^e been saM in ftwisrlra,* ' 

47. Bnssia as it is. By J. B. MorelL 

M Should be read by all who wish a knowledge of thiaconntrj." . 

50. Tjulssyrr^t and Present By J. B. MorelL I 

44 As a true picture of Turkey appears meat oepmlu sjely." 

51. llmUBlane and Back. By Walter White. 

"Cannot fail to be interesting to all trareBsrs." 

53. •stasyl and (nreasaia. Translated by McKenaie. 

44 Schamyl baa oo mn lst ely worn eat every Russian general that has bed 



54. Industry of Amerioa. By Whitworth and Waffis, 

•* This report has astonished manufacturers, and startled men of scteooe.' 

56. We are all Low People there, and other Tales. By the talent 

author of " Caleb Stukeley." 

57. The Barring ftsgliahmaau 

44 Bis sketches of oonunejual travel sf B asjiHeil and najiliUr' 
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oatledge's Popular X4bmrle», 

>8. The Crystal Palace and Park. 

" The best guide to the Sydenham Exhibition" 
9. The Ten Courts of the Crystal Palace. 

M A book to be read after vjtaittng the Palace." 

0. The City of the Saltan (lg. 6d.). By Miss Pardee. 

" A much admired book of general information about Turkey and the 
Turks." 

1. The Electric Telegraph of Pun. Edited by Alfred Crowquill. 

" An improved * Joe Miller/ " 

2. The Lamplighter: a Talc. By Miss Cummins. 

" Surpasses both € The Wide, Wide World* and < Queechy' in interest." 
8. Hbehelaga (Is. 6<L>. Edited by Eliot W&rburton* 

" One of the brightest specimens of literary judgment now placed within 
reach of all." 

i. Kaloolah; or, African Adventures (Is. 6d.)« By Mayo. 

" A spirited ' Robinson Crusoe' story." 
5. Sonny Memories of Foreign Lands (la. 6<L), By Mrs. StOwe. 

" This is the best cheap unabridged edition." 
5. Fashion and Famine (Is. 6d.). By Mrs. Stephens. 

*' A tale that will be read with great interest." 
7. The Sea Lions (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" Cooper's name is familiar to every one oonversant with literature." 
i. The Heatheotes: or, the Borderers (la. 6U)* By J. F. Cooper. 

M One of the most popular of Cooper's novels." 
). The Lofty and the Lowly {Is. 6d.). By M. J. Mcintosh. 

"A charming American tale/' 
). Shilling Cookery for the People. By A. Soyer. 

"In which we are taught to make the poorest dishes savour of the richest 
viands." 
I, 72. The History of the Beign of Ferdinand and Isabella (2 vols. 

4s.). By W. H. Prescott. 

" The History of Spain in its grandest period." 
*. The Deerslayer (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

"A perfect picture of Indian lHto." 
1. Oak Openings; or, the Bee-Hunter (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" A most exciting and truthful narrative." 
>. The Pathfinder (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" A sequel to the * Deerslayer/ " 
I. The Bravo (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" A charming Venetian romance." 
r. Salmagundi By Washington Irving. 

" Interesting as being the Author's first production." 
I Tales and Sketches. By E. A. Poe. 

" Edgar Foe needs no introduction to the English reader/' 

o2 
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Souttedfe's Popular Xitbrarie*. 

79. Captain Canot (Is. 6<L). By E. Mayer. 

" A vivid picture or the slave trade as at p rese n t carried on." 

80. Homeward Bound (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" Cooper's sea tales have long made his name a household word.*' 

81. The Headsman (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

M Cooper is the very prince of novelists." 

82. 88. History of the Conquest of Mexico (2 Tola. 4s.). By W.E 

Prescott. 

" Prescott is Justly styled the ' ICacaulay* of America.'* 

84. Xniokerbookex't History of Hew York. By Washington Irving. 

" The forerunner of Ms fame as an Author.** 

85, 86. The History of the Conquest of Fern (2 toIs. 4s.). By W. 

H. Prescott. 

'* Is one of the most interesting books in the annals of literature." 

87. The Waterwitch (la. 6U). By J. F. Cooper. 

M WW afford both instruction and delight." 

88. The Two Admirals (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" A stirring tale of sea life." 

89. Milee Wallingwrd; or, Afloat and Ashore (Is. 6d.). By J. P. 

Cooper. 

" Interesting to all lovers of action." 

90. The Berber; or, the Mountaineer of the AfUi. By Mayo. 
" Contains adventures sufficiently startling to keep up a degree of exes* 



92. Bnrmah and the Burmese. By E. H. B. Mackenzie. 

" A succinct account of this country and its people." 
98. Acting Charades, By Anne Bowman. 

"Will innocently amuse many a family circle." 

94. Pippins and Pies. By Stirling Coyne. 

« Dedicated to Young England." 

95. The War; or, Voices from the Banks. 

M The greatest delight of both officers and men is to read aloud sccwaB 
of the battles in print." 

96. The Pleasures, Objects, and Advantage! of l i t eratur e. By the 

Bev. R. A. Willmott. 

" A pleasing subject of contemplation " 

97. Biographical and Critical Essays (2s.). By W. H. Prescott 

" Scott. Bancroft, Chateaubriand, and others, are here prominently it» 
viewed." 

98. Educational Lectures (It. 6U). Delivered at St. Martin's Bali 

" Contains twenty lectures on practical education." 

99. The Prairie (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

« One of Cooper's earliest and beat-known productions." 
100. Turkey (2h.). By the Roving Englishman. 

•« Capital sketches of Eastern life and manners. Inimitable plcter*." 
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loutledg»e'B Popular UtoeVrftM. 

101. Transatlantic Wandering!. By Captain Oldmixon. 

M Will give the reader a better idea of the American people than many 
books with ft deal more pretension." 

102. Buth Hall. By Fanny Fern. 

" A very interesting story of domestic life." 

103. Our Heroes in the Crimea. By G. Ryan. 

" Men whose names are inscribed on the imperishable rolls of fame. 

104. The Crimea and Odessa. By C. W. Koch. 

" A very appropriate publication. Koch's mine is European." 

105. Two French Artists in Spain. By Chas. M<Farlane. 

" One of the most amusing books of travel, we have ever seen." 

108. WoUert's Boost, and other Tales. By Washington Irving. 

M Written by the author of the * Sketch Book' in his happiest style." 

109. America and the Americans (Is. 6d.). By W. B. Baxter, Esq. 

"Gives a most lucid picture of the United States and the great Anglo- 
Saxon Republic." 

110. The Bed Borer (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" Cooper's best picture of sea life." 

113. Israel Potter, his Fifty Tears of Exile. By Herman Melville. 

" Bids fair to ontrival in popularity his previous works." 

114. The Great Highway (2s.). By S. W. Fullom. 

" Few readers will leave * The Great Highway' until they have travelled 
to the end of it." 

115. Eve Effingham (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" This is the sequel to * Homeward Bound.' " 

116. My Brother's Keeper. By Miss WetherelL 

" An equal favourite with « The Wide, Wide World.*" 

117. Female Life among the Mormons. 

" A very extraordinary work, eloquently written." 

118. The Watchman (Is. 6d.). 

" A companion to the ' Lamplighter.' " 

119. The Hidden Path. By M. Harlaod. 

" By the talented author of ' Alone.' " 

120. Sebastopol: the Story of its FalL By G. B. Emerson. 

M A most compact and comprehensive book." 

121. The Song of Hiawatha? By Longfellow. 

M Longfellow's much-admired poem." 

122. Bobinson Crusoe (Is. 6d.). By Daniel Defoe. 

" The cheapest complete edition." 

123. Clement Lorimer (Is. 6d.). By Angus B. Beach. 

" A thrilling story of great interest." 

124. Bose Clark. By Fanny Fern. 

«' By far the best of this gifted author's writings." 

125. Pirates of the Mississippi (Is. 6d.). By Gerstaoker. 

" Gerstacker is the ' Gordon Cumming* of Germany." 
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montledtre's Popular 

126. Afloat sad Alter* (Is. 6d.). By J. 7. Cooper. 

* TMs to tin eeejuel to • Miles Wamngtbrd.* - 

127. BfttaastM (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

M A tale of the 'Uttlepage Manuscript*/ ** 

128. Wyandotte; or, the Hutted Knoll (la. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

u A favourite legend of Indian Mfe." 

129. Heidenmsuer (Is. 6<L). By J. F. Cooper. 

M Describes a far-famed legend of the Shine." 
180, 181. History of Fhllip the Second of Spain (2 vols. 4s.). By W. 
H. IVesoott. 

I to any ef Mr. T i aat ott'fc pie i tom works." 



%* All first-elass Amiiriwm Books, and numerous Kngtish copyright 
tad Foreign Works, will from time to time be added to this Series. 



BAXX.WAY LIBEABT. 

(Ave* tie Time*,. Morning Ckrowidt, 4*c. £&) 
M Among the mott surprising instances of the immense revolution which has taken 
place of late jean in popular literature, are the cheap publications of Messrs. Bout- 
ledge and Co., of Fairtagden Street. For several yean they hare sow been issuing 
the * Railway Library/ and hare shown an energy and enterprise in many fields of 
literature almost imparalleled in this country. We believe the great success which 



let imparalleled in tine country. We believe the great success wl 
they hare met with has arisen from the universally-popular character of the works 
they bare issued. Their beaks are never above and awrer below the standard ef 
public taste. 
" "* — * — our eye down the list of works which hare already appeared, we arc 

tt agreeably to •■* the names of the moat distinguished ef oar living. 

_ recently deceased, authors* and these, too, most represented here by their best 
works :— Fenimore Cooper's world-renowned Indian romances and sea tales— Jane 
Austen's truthful tracings of English country lise-^ailetoaVa thrilling Irian stories. 
Miss Sedgwick and Miss M'Intosh give us their sketches of American manners. 
Gleig, Grant, and Captain Curling Offer their military adventures for our amuse- 
ment; and Nathaniel Hawthorne produces bis wonderful romsnoes, which ones 
opened, seise upon the attention with a grasp not to be unloosed or shaken off. 
Then come the historical pictures of Hie incomparable and inexhaustible Dumas, 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. R. James, the author of ' Wbitefrian,* ' Whitehall/ 
and * Csesar Borgia.' Other well-known names also enrich the list we hare befort 
us. Nor does it lack the names of old favourites,— Miss Porter's best-liked romances, 
and Godwin's emeus tales. With the meomperable Bulwer (who, aa the author of 
* Pelham,' ' The Caxtons,' and * My Morel, 7 is assigned the highest place among 
modern writers of fiction) are appearing some of the fine sketches of modern fashion- 
able life with which Mrs. Gore nee hitherto only denghted the more wealthy and 
privileged of English readers. Mrs. Grey's home picturas—Marryat's eea tales— 
Hannay's best work, • Electre*— and * Rockingham,' by a highly-gifted mind, art 
here included, with many others. Looking over this Hst of books, which some fee 
score of shillings will place upon any person's bookshelves, we eannot but wish tat 
' Railway Library* a enntiiuiatton of the immense sale which hue : 



i hitherto attendes' 



Price Is. each, in fancy boards (except where specified), 

OOHVJ&m OF HI BBBZBS: — 

1. The Pile*: * TWe of the Sea (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 
"The best of Mr. Cooper's works.- 
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3. Last of tiwMoUMHtt (ls.«d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

•• In which the customs of the American Indians are portrayed." 

4. The Pioneer* (Is. Gd.). By J. P. Cooper. 

44 Considered the most classical production of fancy in our language." 

7. the Spy (Is. 6d.). By J. F. Cooper. 

" One of the mot ■dwli nilw nereis to the BttgMah language." 

8. Sense e^ Senaiailiiy. By Jane Austen. 

" The beat of Miss sisstsu^sussyaUlod works." 

10. Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. 

M banished np to nature with a pveessfen which dettghss the reader/' 

11. Charms and Covnter-Chaniii. By Miaa M'Intoah. 

•• Miss Mlntoeh is now weft known as the American Miss Edge worth." 

12. Lionel Lincoln (la. 6U). By J. F. Cooper. 

" Will cosmnsmtoato a thorough fcnawlsagB of America." 

16. The Light Dragoon. By G. &. Gfeig. 

" In which the life of a seldfter Is iieaiotad wish s^smme tnrth." 

17. Longheard, Lord of L o nd o n (Is. 6U). By C. Mackay. 

<< Thereae>rwiUnsMitswlBmTestlninssotewjeentt. ,> 

18. Hope Leslie. By Mies Sedgwick. 

" Miss Sedgwick writes with a higher slm than merely to amuse." 
29. LiDy Dawson (la. 6cL). By Mia. Crowe. 

" Lillj Dawson is a creation worthy of Mr Walter leott." 

20. Dark 8eenea of History (Is. 6cL). By G. P. R. James. 

" • Back Seaaes of History* see oaleamtafl te please all readers." 

21, 22. The Romance of War (2s.). By James Grant. 

" Wfll he perused with phujare, asm latd^awn wish rogret." 

24. The Little Wife. By Mm. Grey. 

«• Mrs. Ofay's same is too watt known to need eemsaendstten." 

25. Louise de Bourg; or, the Conspirator. By Miss Dupuy. 

"It is a story nnabattogly Interestiag." 

26. 27. The Aido-de-Camp (2s.). By James Grant. 

" A narrathre of exciting scenes In a soldier's life.** 
28, 2«. Whitefriars (2s.). By the author of "Whitehall." 
« « Whitefriars' has attained a world-wide celebrity." 

80. The Scarlet Letter. By N. Hawthorne. 

" The work that gained for Mr. Hawthorne universal popularity." 

31. House of the Seven Ctables. By N. Hawthorne. 

•♦ Will be perused with pleasure by all who admire good writing." 

32. The Knight of St. John (Is. 6d.). By Anna Maria Porter. 

M Miss Porter is the author of our most popular novels." 

33. 34. Jasper Lyle: a Tale of South Africa. (2s.) By Mm. Ward. 

" Affords the reader a great amount of amusement and instruction." 
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Railway Library. 

85. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by the author of " Emilia Windham." 
M Is worthy of being the work of M rs. Marsh herself." 

36, 37. The Scottish Cavalier (2s.). By James Grant 
" By the author of the * Romance of War.' " 

88. Grace and Isabel. By Miss M'lntosh. 

M Will win for itself a hearing at every fireside in oar land." 

39. The Beeluse of Horway (Is. 6d.). By Anna Maria. Porter. 

" The beauty of the composition will reoommend it to aU readers." 

40. Iiliat Davenant By Miss Stewart 

'* Is characterised by force of expression and resource of imagination." 

42. Discipline. By Mrs. Brunton. 

44 Mrs. Brunton as a novelist will continue to be admired." 

43. Sel&Control (Is. 6d.). By Mrs. Brunton. 

" Celebrated for the exactness of its details of private lift." 

44. 46. The Night Side of Nature (2s.). By Mrs. Crowe. 

" Contains interest to astonish as well as to amuse the raiders.'' 

46. Zingra the Gipsy. By Mrs. Maillard. 

" Is one of the most popular nereis that has issued from the press." 

47. Valerie : an Autobiography. By Captain Marryat 

M By the author of ' Peter Simple.' " 

48. Martin Book, theAustraJian Emigrant (Is. 6d.). By A. Harris. 

" A most interesting story." 

49. The Soldier of Fortune. By Captain Curling. 

" Is admirably fitted to beguile the tedium of a long Journey." 

50. Susan Hopley (2s.). By Mrs. Crowe. 

" Reminds us strongly of the truthfulness of the pictures of Da Fee." 

51. Viola : a Tale oft Told. By Miss Goldsmid. 

" Has many well-drawn characters, and spirited dialogue/' 

52. Helen Charteris. By Mrs. Ward. 

" Mrs. Ward is entitled to rank high among our lady-novelists." 

53. 54. Whitehall (2s.). By the author of " Whitefriars." 

** A companion to that well-known work, * Whitefriars.' " 
65. The Polish Lancer, or 1812 (Is. 6d.). By Louis Reelstab. 
" A tale of Napoleon's invasion of Russia." 

56. Passion and Principle. By Mrs. W. Grey. 

" Contains some of the finest delineations of domestic life." 

57. The Compulsory Marriage. By Mrs. Maillard. 

" Mrs. Maillard has gained high reputation amongst novel readers.'* 

58. Woodreeve Manor. By Mrs. A. H. Doreey. 

" A charming American tale." 

59. The Henpecked Husband (Is. 6d.). By Lady Scott. 

" The materials are chosen and handled with artistical effect" 
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00. The Three Musketeers (2*.). By A. Dumas. 

" Abounding in stirring incidents and fine descriptions." 

61. The Albatross: a Tale of the Sea. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

M A tale of the sea, by the anther of • Peter the Whaler."* 

62. Windsor Castle. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

M It s masterpiece of English composition." 

63. Clanalbyn (2s.). By Mrs. Johnstone. 

* A national tale, unequalled since * Waverley.-' '* 

64. Bookwood (Is. 6cL). By W. H. Ainsworth. 

M An admirable romanoe by one of our first authors.** 

65. Caleb Williams. By W. Godwin. 

" The tale on which the * Iron Chest* Is founded." 

66. Saint James's. By W. H. Ainsworth. 

" A tale of the Court of Queen Anne." 

67. Casar Borgia (2s.). By the author of " Whitefriars/ 

•' A classic story of Italy in the 16th century.*' 

68. The Scottish Chiefs (2s.). By Miss Porter. 

" The universally known and best work of the author." 

69. Boolriiigham. By the author of " Electra." 

" Bears the imprint of a master's hand." 

70. Thaddeus of Warsaw (Is. 6d.). By Miss Porter. 

" A tale of Poland and her heroes." 

71. Pelham; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman (Is. 6d.). By Sir- 

E. B. Lytton. 
" A most finished narrative, vigorous In execution." 

72. Criohton (Is. 6d.). By W. H. Ainsworth. 

" The admirable Crichton, the paragon of Scots." 

73. Paul Clifford (Is. 6d.). By Sir £. B. Lytton. 

" In form a burlesque ; in essentials a tragedy. 

74. The Money-Lender. By Mrs. Gore. 

" A remarkable specimen of talent and genius." 

75. Eugene Aram (Is. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" Attests a master's hand ; full of resources of art in fiction." 

76. Singleton Fontenoy (Is. 6d.). By Jas. Hannay. 

" Is too well known to need any encomium." 

77. Last Days of Pompeii (Is. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" The eruption of Mount Vesuvius is here magnificently described."*" 

78. The Lancashire Witches (2s.). By W. H. Ainsworth. 

" A popular legend ; a romantic narrative." 

79. Bienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes (Is. 6d.). By Sir 

E. B. Lytton. 
" The majesty of antique Rome is here portrayed." 
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50. The Young Mns> Bonn*. Bj Un. Giwy. 
- By the ptaeamg Author of ' The little W*fc/ ° 

81. &* Pilgrime of the Bhiae, By Sir E. B. Lyteoa. 

" Tin loveliest and most fknelM e*Bs*w«t'**etfcms." 

82. Pin Money (Is. 6<L). By Mrs. Gore. 

" The beet sketches of a i aim feehle—Ma Mil." 
88. The Last of the Baroma (to.). By Sir E. B. Lyttt». 
*« A brilliant gate? ef cjentenejofcaiy pes hells.** 

84. The Dowager (It. 64.). By Mrs. Gore. 

M Fosiesses considerable tasteless." 

85. Krneet Maltraverf (Is. 6U). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" A panoramto viowcf IfingHee society from the peer Sottas pccssnt.* 

86. James the Second. Edited by W. H. AinswoTth. 

" A tale of the Revolution of 168*.** 

87. Alice (U. 6U). By Sir S. B. Lytton. 

M The sequel of ' Ernest tleftravcn.' " 

88. Hight and Morning (le. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lyttam. 

M It excels ae an antaatad end pewerfat sesfyefaananlifs." 

89. The Fortnnei of Oalnmel Toriogfe O'Brien (le. «L). 

" A work of high talent, sttcsrorttng hi interest" 

90. Godolphia (1b. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

44 Possesses an exquisite grace ef sentiment and a singular sseriasuW 
style." 

91. The Heir of Selwood (le. 6d.). By Mrs. Gore. 

" Abounds with piquant sketches of Parisian and English society." 

92. The Tower of London (2e.). By W. H. Aineworth. 

" As an historical novel has special claims upon the reader." 
98. The Disowned (Is. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" Gives a fine picture of the character of the Christian 8toic" 

94. Electra (Is. 6d.). By the author of " Bockingham." 

" The author of « Rockingham' writes with a vigorous pen."— the fisft | 

95. Devereux (Is. 6d.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" The mystery that pervades the plot is admirably sustained. 11 

96. The Hour and the Han (la. 6d.). By Harriet Martraeaa. 

" Miss Martineau is well known to all lovers of fiction." 

97. Leila ; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir E..B. Lytton. 

" A splendid historic picture of the Moors in 8pain." 

98. Caztoni : a Family Picture (2s.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

" One of the best of Bulwer's novels." 

99. The Hitch of Bacon (Is. 6d.). By W. H. Ainsworth. 

" A tale of Old English home." 

100, 101. My Hovel; or, Varieties of English Life. 2 vols. (4s.) By 
Sir E. B. Lytton. * 

" A work of surpassing popularity, and the very perfection of a nowL" 
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102. The Old Omnotere (Is. <JcL). Bribe author of "Kirttlm the 

Beefer." 

103. The MSser 1 ! Daughter. By W. H. Aiiisworth. 

"A tale of the time* of Oaten im" 

104. Lucre tia; or, the Children of Night (Is. 6d.). By Sir E. B. 

Lytton. 
" A creation of wonderful force and native power, of breathless interest." 

105. HaroldV tko last of the Saion Kings (2s.). By Sir E. B. Lytton. 

M A work well deterring the title of prose-epic/* 

106. The Duke (U. *L). By Mrs. Grey. 

"A tale of fashionable high life." 

107. taMft (Ls.edL). BySfrRB. Lytsem. 

"To be thoroughly appr^etafced, it nut be studied at well as read; it 
gives a new beauty with every perusal." 

108. Self; or, the Narrow, Narrow World (Is. 6d.). By Mrs. Gore. 

** One of the best of Mrs. Gore's productions." 

109. The Pastor's Fire-side (2s.). By Miss Porter, author of "The 

Scottish Chiefr," and "Thaddeus of Warsaw." 

Numerous copyright Works, by first-rate Authors, will be added 
from time to time to this Series. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SERIES OF OBIGINAL NOVELS. 

Critique from a leading London Jtmrnml. 

""We are glad to perceive that a spirited firm has at length determined to break 
hrongh the old and costly system of publishing original novels in the established 
kree-Tolnme form, at the fixed price of oik £«*iaz and a A*//; a system that, from 
lie altered clr o unl s nc os of library production, has become unsuitable to the ex- 
anding requirements of the age, and which has satisfied neither the author, who 
ould obtain only an ina dequate remuneration sbr his work, nor the reader, who 
ould not afford to purchase it at an extravagant price, and who was consequently 
bilged to depend upon the irregular and imperfect supply which the generality of 
irculating libraries afforded. To remedy these evils, Gzoxos Bodtlbdoe & Co. 
Ave announced a New Series of Original Novels, each to be complete in One 
Volume, at prices varying from One to Two Shillings, a sum so moderate, that it will 
ave the effect of throwing open a vast, and hitherto an almost inaccessible, field of 
terature to aU classes of the reading public, and of drawing forth fresh and vigorous 
ilent amongst the rising authors of the country. The Publishers have already com- 
menced their undertaking with ' The Curse of Gold,' by R. "W. Jameson— a power- 
Dl and well-sustained novel— indeed, we know of nothing since * Monte Orlsto* that 
an be compared to it. If Messrs. Routledge be as fortunate in the selection of the 
occeeding works of their Series as in this initiatory volume, we augur for It a success 
reater than hat attend ed the most mwoesanil wndertakmgs of these fortunate 
ubliahers." 

In foolscap 8vo volumes, price from Is. to 2s- fancy boarded covers. 
1. The Curse of Gold (Is.). By R. W. Jamieson. 

" Is written with considerable skill and graphic power. Many of the 
incidents are highly dramatic."— Morning Post. 

" The chord of interest is early and cleverly struck, and it vibrates 
unceasingly, with more or less intensity, throughout every page of the 
volume."— Scotsman. 
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JLonttodg*'* Original Vowel*. 

S. The Family Feud (2s.). By Adam Hornbook (Thos. Cooper) 
author of " Alderman Ralph." 

M Is for freshness, vigour, and variety, worth any half dosen novels . . 
There are such life-like descriptions, and the incidents are to romantic 
that the reader i» carried on without delaying to criticise/'— Athenaeum. 

Z. The Serf Bitten; or, the Russia of To-day (Is.). By Job 
Harwood, author of " Stamboul, the City of Gems." 
" In this work are many scenes of passionate utterance, and Mr. Hsr- 
wood shows himself a master of situation. This book is interesting for 
its realities of Russian life at the present time. They era doubtless *> red 
as anything in the pages of the Englishwoman, whose pen has been a dm* 
damaging weapon to the holiness of 'holy* Bu*sia.' r — Jtomgias JerrtUt 



4. The Pride ^f the Mesa: a Naval Novel of the Crimean War. 

(Is. 6d.) By the author of " Cavendish." 

'* The sea tales of the author of * Cavendish' have all the vivacitjttd 

spirit of Marryat's best works, and this new volume, * The Prids of est 

Hess,' brings prominently to our notice many of the heron of our country 

now in the Crimea'' 

& Frank Hflton; or, the Queen's Own (2s.). By James Grant, 

author of " The Romance of War," " Philip Rollo," &c. Ac. 

"Mr. Grant has won for himself a name as popular as any author of tbi 

day. With the pathos of Maxwell, as shown In his * Scenes of Waterloo,' he > 

unites the droller? of Lever in his * Charles O'Malley.' * Frank Hilton' ve 

consider one of his best works." 

•J. Ky Brother's Wife (Is. 6U); By A. B. Edwards. 

" Is an uncommon work, deservedly styled an original novel."— TV GUk- 

" Should be read by all; being a work of great power and originslitj.''- 

TheLemder. , 

7. Adrifln; or, Parent Power (Is. 6d.). By A. W. Maillard, au- 
thor of ' ' Zingra the Gipsy/' " Compulsory Marriage," Ac. i 

& The Tellew Frigate; or, the Three Sisters (2s.). By J. Grant 
M Never has Mr. Grant acquitted himself better than in this his latest and 
roost charming production. It is a romance of early 8oottish history, isi 
the story turns upon the romantic and clandestine marriage of tbe yo*Jl 
Duke of Rothesay, afterwards James IV., the most gallant and magniaoest| 
monarch that ever wore the Scottish diadem, to the beautiful but unforts* 
nate Margaret Drummond, his wife, but not his Queen ; and tbe dsrH 
exploits of the Laird of Largo in his Yellow Frigate, cannot fail to be fop? I 
Interesting to our gallant sailors of the present day.'* 

9. Evelyn Forester : a Woman's Story (Is. 6d.). By Margud 
A. Power. 
" Just what is generally liked to wile away tedious hours.'' 

OTBZB OOPTBIGHT NOVELS IN PB00BC8S. 
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ZLLUSTBATED BAXLWAY BOOKS. 

In crown 8vo, price Is. each, with fancy covers. 

1. Sydenham Greenfinch : his Adventures as detailed by his Friend 
Tom Hawkins. Twentieth Thousand. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings by McConnelL 

" We commend this work to every one who has a shilling to lay out."— 
Era. 

3. Sand and Shells. By Jambs Habtnay, author of "Singleton 

Fontenoy." With Eight large Illustrations by McConnelL 

" The composition exhibits a dashing, pungent, vivacious style, with a 
turn of satiric portraiture, and some qualities of a higher nature." — 
Athenetum. 

4. Mirth and Metre. By Two Merry Men— viz., Frank K 

Smbdlet and Edmund H. Yates. Illustrated by McConnell. 

*' Nothing like it since the 'Ingoldsby Legends.' These * Ingoldsbian 
Lays and Legends' have a verse of their own."— The Leader. 

5. Odds and Ends from an Old Drawer. By Wkbdna Bbtntw^ 

Esq. Illustrated by McConnell. 

" Most of the Odds and Ends are in the comic vein, but that on the 
' Human Hair* deserves more than a short lKOgh."— Weekly Newt. 

6. Pictures of Town. By the author of "Odds and Ends from ait 

Old Drawer." Illustrated by McConnell. 

" The author sketches with great freedom and spirit; and the picture* 
he produces are characterised by the undeniable accuracy and freshness of 



be produces are cnaracterised by tbe ux 
transcript from life."— Paisley Journal. 



USBFUX. LZB&ABY. 

In foolscap 8vo, price Is. each, cloth limp, unless expressed. 

The great dearth of books of a thoroughly practical nature, suitable to> 
le wants of that numerous class who really wish to become acquainted 
•ith common things, has induced the Publishers to commence the present 
eries. 

1. A Hew Letter Writer, for the Use of Ladies and Gentlemen; 
embodying Letters on the simplest matters of Life, and on various 
subjects, with Applications for Situations, &c. 

" This book must prove welcome and highly useful to many."— Liverpool 
Standard. 

« Is the most complete and best work of the kind that has been pub- 
lished."— Nottingham Journal. 
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Tbe UMftil Library. 

2. Home Book of Household Economy; or, Domestic Hints ftj 

Perseus of Moderate Income. Containing UaeM Direction 
for the proper Labours of the Kitchen, the House, the Laundiy, 
and the Dairy. 

«' We confidently recommend it to all beads of families, eapeciaUj yea* 
wives, and thoee young ladies who wish to become wives ttejnseires."- 
fwtmmmh Qnmrdiam. 

3. Landmarks of the History of England. By the Bev. Jams. 

Wmnc, author of "The Sing of the Commons." 

"We hold this to be a pattern volume of dieapliterslnre. It is so written 
tiMtHeejinetlailtoaaniMaadealif>tentaemoat ignorant; jet I* is abo 
a book wale* o^ be read with plee^ure, end surely with pro** too, by tie 
moat polished scholar.''— The r 
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CLASSEFIBD DTDKX OF OENEEAL CATALOGUE 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Allen's Life of Kelson p.* 

BeeweU'sLafeofJohaaoa J 

Burke's life of Bdmnnd Bnrha ._.- £ 

4^ f hT > p ^ pg ,g Life of C hanning * 

BaJghtoa'a Private Life of anBaatem 

K«ig.... 8 

MacFarlane's Life of Marlborough... 9 

MscFerUw'aLifoofWeUiaetoa™, 8 

Osier's Life of Exmouth. ,...,- w .«. 8 

Bobson's Life of Richelieu 

Russell's Extraordinary Men 8 

Bussell's Extraordinary Women 8 

8tandard Cheap Editions, in ..~. 9 

Williams' Life of Julius Cawar 8 

JBurke's First Principle* 27 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Accidence to Eton Greet Grammar... 36 

Aleofcra and PUn** Tri gon i tmetry ... 40 

Ar&go'a Astronomr ., , 39 

Bays' and Girls' Illustrated Beading 
Books 35 

Child"* iTsiamaiTTttifS " 9» 

D* la Voye'a French and English Die- 

tiounry „ 34 

lyp 1a Yoye*& Nouvcau Melange 34 

GftLglia'a 'LtuLtau Dicliuusiry 36 

Guy'* School Kipumtor 35 

Silpcvrt's Gerflmtj Dictionary 37 

H^Ug'a Hic™ncopft ..„ ...*..... 41 

Johnson's English Dictionary 38 

Vurmr'n Abridirmf ot 39 

iiyliua' Paetiral Gin k 36 

MyHua' Fte»t Book Poetry 36 

Myliua' School Dietkmarj 39 

Naw Eton Greek Grammar '„ 34 



Educational Works— eontinmri. u 

Nugent* s Fren. &Eng. Dictionary... p.* 

Pope's Homer* a Bind * 

Pope's Bosner'a O dy s se y J 

Bobinson Crusoe (abridged) * 

Saith'i Franca Dictionary 3j 

Spelling Books * 

Syntax to Eton Greek Grammar » 
Walker's Dictionary by Dr. Nuttall J 
Wallringhame's Tutor's Assistant ... $1 

Watts' Scripture History jj 

Webster's Dictionary fl 

Williams' German Dictionary ^ 

FICTION AND LIGHT READING. 

Ainsworth's (W. H.) Works *{ 

Ainsworth's Flitch of Bacon ^ 

Btohver Lyttoa*s Novels and Tales ■ 

(Standard Edition) |J 

Carleton'a Traits and Stories jj 

GonCregan *•! 

Cooper's (J. F.) Novels and Tales »j 

Count of Monte Crieto J 

Fanny the Milbner .. ■ 

Fullom's Great Highway J 

Humorous and Comic, in jj. 

Lamplighter J 

NewTTale of a Tub ...... I 

Original Novels (crown 8vo), in ... J; 
Picture* of Town and Country Life J; 

Pottleton Legacy J 

Spenser's Fall of the Crimea. J 

Standard Novels, in. IS, 14, 15, J^ 

Tales and Narratives, in 

Torlogh O'Brien 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Wide, Wide World 
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eat Battles of the British Army ,.. p. 37 

ty Sours with the Best Authors 25 

V Hours of£»glUh Historp — 26 

STORY. 

Jancroffs History of America 9, 3 

tannechose's History of France 4 

Imbassies and Foreign Courts 5 

Felice's Protestants in France ......... 4 

fallom's History of Woman 6 

Goldsmith's History of England * 7 

sTacFarlane's French Bevolutioa...... 3 

Hackay's Popular Delusions 4 

nichaud's History of the Crusades... 1 

Pictures from the Battle Fields 6 

Crescotf s Ferdinand and Isabella ... 2 

?rescott's Conquest of Mexico ......... 2 

frescott's Conquest of Fern 2 

frescott's Philip the Second ...„ 2 

Preecott's Essays, Ac 2 

Stake's History of the Popes 3 

lobson's Great Sieges of History ... 6 

EUissell's(W.H.)TneWar 6 

SuaseU's History of Modern Europe 3 

Jtandard Cheap Editions, in. 7 

Hrype's Cranmer 5 

WaLpole's George II. and bis Times 4 

White's Landmarks of Bug. History 6 

ibbes* Works 2T 

LUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Smy Carlton ........... 64 

indent Cities of the World 49 

Lndersen's (Hans) Isles 45 

Ixabian Rights 66 

Lunt Mayor's Present for a Good Boy 67 
Lunt Mavor'aPresent for aLittlc Girl 68 

Lunt Maw's Little Library M 68 

Lunt Mayor's Toy Books - 68 

Lunt Mayor's Present for Boys and 

Girle 69 

Lunt Mayor's Nursery Tales 69 

Lunt Mayor's Nursery Tales for Boya 69 
Lunt Mayor's Nursery Tales for Girls 69 

3ible History for Children 60 

Sishop's Daughter (The) 64 

Black Princess (The) _... 64 

Soys at Home 47 

Joy's Own Story Book 45 

3abin by the Wayside (The) 63 

Celebrated Children. 44 

>aeb>wood Fruxry 42 

yAulnoy's Fairy Tales, by Flanche 62 

^awnings of Genius (The) 44 

[)on Quixote ..— „ 66 

Sdgar Clifton..... ._.....* 42 

Bmigrant's Lost Son (The) 64 

Seperanza 48 

•Veiling* at Home M M 43 

SrerlastingOaeShmiag Primer 60 

Sverlasting Bighseenpenny Books ... 60 

Everlasting Sixpenny Primer 60 

Every Boy's Book - 61 

Jay's Fables 67 

Jertrude and Bnlalie „ 68 

Gilbert, the Adventurer 66 

Jreat Cities of the Middle Ages (The) 60 



Illustrated *> 

Grimm's Home Stories p. 48 

Guizot's Moral Tales ... 44 

Guizot's Popular Tales 47 

Heroines ofHistory (The) 47 

EDldred, the Daughter ... 48 

Influence *..,.... 46 

Island Home (The) 46 

JobnBailton,byW.Bobso& 47 

Kaloolah, or African Adventures. 66 

Laura and Ellen „. 64 

Laura Temple 65 

London Picture Book 65 

Loudon's Young Naturalist 66 

Louis' School Days MM ^ 42 

M'Intosh's (Miss) Works „ 62 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest 43 

Marryat's Little Savage 43 

Matilda Lonsdale .. 48 

Memoirs of a Doll 63 

Old Tales for the Young 49 

One Penny Cloth Battledores 61 

One Shilling Juvenile's (20 yob) 66 

One Smiling Juvenile's (9 sorts) 67 

Oriental Fairy Tales ..„.„ 42 

Picture Beading Books 60 

Picture Story Book. .. .. 48 

Robert and Harold ........... 63 

Bobinson Crusoe ~. 43,50,55 

Bobinson the Younger 54 

Bolando's Travels..- 45 

Bolando's Travels (Second Series) ... 46 

Bomance of Adventure 45 

Sandford and Merton 4fi 

Seven Wonders of the World 46 

Sixpenny Juvenile's (14sovta) 57 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal 

Life (Second Series) M 49 

Spirit of the Hottf (The) ....50 

Story of an Apple (The). _..... ...._.. 53 

Stray Leasee rr^ Shady Places 60 

SyrissFamiryBobinsea(The) 44 

Tales for My Children. 63 

TenMoraiXalss 53 

Twopenny Cloth Picture Books 61 

UneU Tom's Cabin (abtidged by 

Mrs. Crowe) 46 

Voyage and Venture 45 

Wood's. Sketches of Animal Life 47 

Wolfs Fairy Take, in 49 

MacFartamfs Catammb* a/ Rome 26 

NATURAL HtSTORY, Ac. 

A Tour round my Garden M . M .... 20 

Queen of Flowers (The) 20 

White's Seiborne 21 

Wood's Illustrated Katural History 21 

Youatt and Cecil on the Horse... 23 

Peel's Speeches (Sir Robert) ^. 27 

Vewstf Magazine (New Series) 28 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Ainsworth's (W. H.) Ballads 66 

Akenaide, Dyer, Ac. .....64 

Alhngham's (W. H.) Poems 66 

American Poets ..^ 67,68 
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Burns p. 64 

Campbell's Or»y, Ac 68 

Carpenter*! Songs and Ballads 68 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tale* 68 

Cowper 64 

Dryaen 62 

Ernest Jones' Battle Day (The), Ac. 66 

Emperor's Vigil (The), Jtc. 67 

Goldsmith, Johnson, &c 63 

Gray, ParnelL Ac 63 

Herbert's Poems and Prose 63 

Xirke White 6S 

Xeigh Hunt's Stories in Verse, Jtc. ... 66 

Longfellow 64,86 

Longfellow's Bvangdine 66 

XongfeUow's Hyperion and Kavaaagh 68 

XongfeUow's Outre Her, Ac 68 

XongfeUow's Prose 64 

XongfeUow's Bong of Hiawatha 66 

ICackay's Lump of Gold, Afc 67 

Milton 63 

63,69 

e, Doubtful Plays A Poems 69 

-vnaKspeare.Haslitt's 69 

flhakspere, Knight* s Companion 70 

«hakspere, Knight's National 69 

Shakspeare, One Volume 70 

flheridiuvKnowles' Plays 70 

e<mthef§ Ballads, Ac 62 

Spenser's Fairie Queene 62 

Thomson, Beattie, Ac 63 

BCL1G10US WORKS. 

Abbott's (Jacob) Works 79 

Allen's Church Hymn Book 76 

Allen's Penny Hymn Book 76 

Banes' (Albert) Botes 73 

Barnes' Practical Sermons 73 

% Bogatasky's Treasury 74,76 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Pi o g tcss 72, 74 

<2almefs BibGoal Dictionary 71 

Catechism of the Council of Trent ... 77 

-Cheever'i Youthful Christian 72 

<fc>bbin*s Descriptive Testament 77 

Decrees and Canons of the Council 

of Trent 77 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress 76 

BlyahtheTiahbite 76 

Family Liturgy (The) 74 

Family Pictures from the Bible 72 

Pollen's Pension 71 

.Tore's Book of Martyrs 77 

Harland's Church Psalter & Hymnal 76 

Harrison's Common Psalter 76 

Hawies's Communicant's Companion 79 

Hawker's Daily Portion 74 

Hawker's Evening Portion 74 

Hawker's Morning Portion 74 

Hill's Village Dialogues 76 

History of the Council of Trent 79 

How to do Good 75 

■ Jenks* Prayers and Devotions 75 

Hitto's Bible History of the Holy Land 72 
Xitto'sLifoof Christ .f.^TT 72 
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Life of Dr. Gordon p. 

Mason's Spiritual Treasury 

Nelson's Infidelity, its Cause A Cue 

Religion at Home 

Religious Denominations 

Bomaine's Life, Walk, and Triumph 

ofFaith 

Stuart's Old Testament Canon 

Taylor's Christ 

Watts' Psalms, Hymns, Ac. ... 
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LIBRARIES. 

Cheap Series (131 vols.) 80-* j 

Illustrated Railway Books 91 

Original Novels 91, tt! 

Baflway Library (109 vols.) 86— tl 

UsefulLibrary 93,9* 

RURAL AFFAIRS. 

Books for the Country S 

Martin Doyle on Domestic Poultry... fl 
Mayhew on the Management of Dogs 2' 

Rham's Dictionary ofthe Farm Si 

Scrutator on Hones and Hounds ... tt 

SPORTING. 

Pish and Fishing, by Dr. Xnox 3 

Forest Life in Norway, Sweden, 4c. 4 

Frank Wildman's Adventures & 

Stonehenge on British Rural Sports M 

Walton and Cotton's Angler M. 

Wild Sports in the Far West a 

TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 
Bartletf s Texas, New Mexico, Ac ... * 

Bridle Roads of Spain * 

Grant's Continental Countries 9 

Spenser's Turkey, Russia, Black Ses, 

Circassia, Ac I* 

Standard Cheap Bditiona, in 1* 

Turkey, Sketches from Idle It 

USEFUL BOOKS. 

Craig's Dictionary 

Crystal Palace and Park Guide g 

Curiosities of Industry V 

Bducational Lectures 9 

Fullom's Marvels of Science 9 

Home Book of Domestic Economy .. 31 

Industry ofthe United States * 

Johnson's Dictionary * 

Knighf s National Cvclopiedia. » 

Masters' Ready Reckoner » 

Miniature Ready Reckoner 9 

New Letter Writer » 

Novelties, Inventions, and Curiositiei % 
Reformation of Juvenile Offenders... 9 

Rundeu"s Domestic Cookery 9 

8oyer*8 Cookery •! 

Tradesman's Ready Calculator. ^ 

Treasury of Medicine *' 

WiUmoU's Pleasures olAtfratmre, #c * 
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